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BOOK III. 

Of the rest of king Charles the second's reign, 
Jrom the year 1673 to the year 1685, m which 
he died. 

Hitherto the reign of king Charles was 1673. 
pretty serene and calm at home. A nation weary Great jca- 
of a long civil war was not easily brought into jea- |J|^5riiigf 
lousies and fears, which were the seeds of distrac- 
tion, and might end in new confusions and troubles^ 
But the court had now given such broad intimations 
of an iU design, both on our religion and the civil 
constitution, that it was no more *'e jealousy: all 
was now open and barefaced. In the king's pre-* 
9ence the court flatterers were always magnifying 345 
abiblttte government, and reflecting on the indolence 
of a house of commons. The king said once to the 
earl of Essex, as he told me, that he did not wish 
to be like a grand si^ior, with some mutes about 
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2 THE HISTORY OF THE REiq^N 

1673. him, and bags of bow-strings to strangle men as he 
had a mind to it : but he did not think he was a 
king, as long as a company of fellows were looking, 
into all his actions, and examining his ministers, as 
well as his accounts. He reckoned, now he had set 
the church party at such a distance from the dis- 
senters, that it was impossible to make them join in 
opposition to his designs. He hoped, the church 
party would be always submissive : and he had the 
dissenters at mercy. 

The proceedings of the former year had opened 
all men's eyes. The king's own rdigion was sus- 
pected, as his brother's was declared : and the whole 
conduct shewed a design to govern by the French 
model. A French general was brought over to 
scbomberg commaud our armies. Count Schomberg, who was 
co^mand^ a German by birth, (but his mother was an EngUsI) 
the army. ^Q^ajj^^ ^^s scut ovcr. Hc was a firm protestant, 
and served at first in Holland. But upon the prince 
of Orange's death he went into France, where he 
grew into so high a reputation, that he was kept 
under, and not raised to be a marshal, only on the 
account of his religion. He was a calm man, of 
gfteat application and conduct, [beyond what was 
expected by those who knew him on other occa^ 
sions : for he was too much a German in the liber- 
ties he allowed himself in eittertainments ; but when 
he commanded armies, he kept himself to better 
rules.] He thought much better than he spoke^ 
He was a man of true judgment, of great prdbity, 
and of an humble and obliging temper : and at any 
other time of his life he would have been very ac-* 
ceptable to the English. But now he was looked 
on as one sent ova* from France to brii^ our army 
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under a French disdplme : and so he was hated by 1673. 
the nation, and not much loved by the court. He 
was always pressing the king to declare himsdf the 
liead of the protestant party. He pressed him like^ 
wise to bring his brother over from popery : but the 
king said to him, you know my brother long agO) 
that he is as stiff as a mule.. He liked the way of 
Charenton so weU, that he went once a week to 
LondcHi to the French church there, that was ac? 
cording to that fcn^m : so the duke and lord Clifford 
looked on him as a presbyterian, and an unfit man 
for their purpose. The duke c^ Buckingham hated 
him; fm* he hoped to have commanded the army* 
And as an army is a very unacceptable thing to the 
English nation, so it came to be the mote odious, 
when commanded by ^a general sent over from 
France. Schomberg told me, he saw it was impos- 
siUe that the king could bring any great design to 
a good effect : he loved his ease so much, that he 
never mkided business: and every tiling that was 
said to him of affairs was heard with so little atten- 346 
don, that it made no impression. 

The ministry was all broke to pieces. The duke The court 

WAS muck 

of Buckingham was alone, hated by all, as he hated divided. 
all the rest. But he went so entirely into all. their 
ill deigns, that tiie king omsidered him, and either 
loved or feared him so much, that he had a deep 
root with him. Lord Clifford stuck firm to the 
duke, and was heated with the design of bringing in 
popery^ even to enthusiasm. It was believed, if the 
desiga had succeeded, he had agreed with his 'wife 
to taice (Hrders% and to aspire to a cardinal's hat. 

* Was he or she to take orders } S. 
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i673. 



A session 
of parlia- 
ment. 



He gre^ir violent ; and could scarce speak with pa* 
tiehee of the church of England and of the dei^. 
The earl of Arlington thought that the design was 
now lost, and that it was necessary for the king to 
make up with his people in the best mtumer he 
could. The earl of Shaftsbury was resolved to save 
himself on any terms ^.. 

. The money was exhausted: so it was necessary 
to have a session of parliament. And one was called 
in the beginning of the year. At the openiJQg it, the 
king excused the issuing out the writs^ as done to 
save time, and to have a fall house. at the first open- 
ing : but . he Mt that matter wholly to them : he 
spoke of the declaration for liberty of conscience in 
another style : he said he had seen the good effects 
of it ; and that he would stick to it, and maintain 
it : he said^ he was engaged in a war for the. honour 
of the nation,' and therefore he demanded the sup- 
plies that were necessary to carry it on. On these 
heads lord Shaftsbury enlarged. But no part of his 
speech was more amazing than that, speaking of the 
war with the Dutch ; he said, Delenda est Car-^ 
thago. Yet, .while he made a base complying speech 
in favour of the court and of the war, he was in a 
secret management with another party. 
. The house of commons was upon this all in a 



i> I heard the first duke of 
Bolton say, that at this time 
the duke of Buckingham, lord 
Shaftshury^ and a great deal of 
company, dined at his house, 
and after they had drank very 
freely, the duke of Buokinffham 
began to tell some of their se- 
crets, which Shaftsbury had no 
way to prevent but by giving 



him the lie, which turned the 
discourse into a quarrel, that 
was made up before they part- 
ed. D. (The secrets were 
those of a ministry composed 
of whigs, romanists, and athe- 
ists, who wa« the advisers of 
the worst measures of this 
reign.) 
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£atne* They saw popery and Jslavety lny at. the .1673. 
bottom. 'Yet, that, they might not grasp at too The decia- 
much at once, they resolved effectually to break the ^^^^j]^ 
-whole • design of popery. 'Diey argued the matter *«»»^- 
of the declaration ; whether it was according to law, 
Or not. It was plainly an annulling of the penal 
law, made both against papists and dissenters.. It 
was said, that tibiough the king had a power of par- 
doning, yet hehiad not a power to authorize men to 
break laws. This must infer a power to alter the 
whole government. The strength of every law was 
the penalty laid upon offenders : and, if the king 
could secure offenders by indemnifying them before- 
hand, it was a vain thing to make laws; smce by 
that maxim they had no force, but at the king's dis- 
cretion. Those who pleaded for the declaration pre- 347 
tended to put a difference between penal laws in 
spiritual matters and all others: and said that the 
king's supremacy seemed to give him a peculiar au- 
thority over these : by virtue of this it was, that the 
^synagogue of the Jews and the Walloon churches 
had been so long tolerated. But to this it was an-^ 
«wered, that the intent of the law in asserting the 
supremacy was only to exclude all foreign jurisdic- 
tion, and to lodge the whole authority with the 
king: but that was still to be bounded and regu- 
lated by law : and a difference was to be made be- 
tween a connivance, such as that the Jews lived 
under, . by which they were still at mercy, and a 
legal authority : the parliament had never disputed 
the legality of the patent for the Walloon congrega- 
tions, which was granted to encourage strangers, 
professing the same religion, to come among us, 
when they were persecuted for it in their own qoun-* 
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1673. try: it ttas at first granted only to strangers: but 
' afterwards in the days of their children, who were 

natives, it had been made void : and now they were 
excepted by a special clause out of the act of uiii- 
formity. . The house came quickly to a very ima^ 
nimous resolution, that the declaration was against 
law. And they set that forth in an address to the 
king, in which they prayed that it might be called 
in. Some were stud3dng to divert this, by setting 
them on to inquire into the issuing out the writs. 
And the coiut seemed willing that the storm should 
break on lord Shaftsbury, and would have gladly 
compounded the matter by making him the sacrifice^ 
He saw into that ; and so was resolved to change 
sides with the first opportunity. 
A bill for The house was not content with this : but they 

a n^vff test 

' brought in a bill disabling all papists from holding 
any employment or place at court; requiring all 
persons in public trust to receive the sacrament in a 
parish church, and to carry an attested certificate of 
Lt, with witne«« JlLe i., tato ch«K^, or 
the county sessions ; and there to make a declara*- 
tion renouncing transubstantiation in full and posi^ 
tive words. Great pains was taken by the court to 
divert this. They proposed that some regard might 
be had to protestant dissenters, and that their meet- 
ings might be allowed. By this means they hoped 
to have set them and the church party into new 
i%i pro- heats ; for now all were united against popery. Love» 
the dissent- who scrvcd for the city of London, and was hidiself 
a dissenter, saw what ill effects any such quarrels 
might have : so he moved^ that an effiectual security 
might be found against popery, and that nothing 
might mterpose till that was done. When that was 
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over, then they would try to deserve aOxot favour: 1673. 
but at present they were williog to lie under the se- 
verity of thelaws^^rather thw clog a mo]?e necessary 
work with their concerns. The chief Mends pf the 348 
sects agreed to this. 80 a vote passed to bring in a 
bill in favour of protestant dissenters, though there 
was not time enough, nor unaninuty enough^ to finish 
one this session: for it went no farther than a se« 
cond reading, but was dropt in the committee. But 
this prudent behaviour of theirs did so soften the 
church party, that there was no more votes nor 
Inlls offered at against them, even in that angry 
parliament, that had been formerly so severe upon 
them. 

The court was now in great perplexity. If they Debates in 
gave way to proceedings in the house of commons, of torf^T 
there was a full stop put to the design for popery : 
and if they gave not way to it, there was an end of 
the war. The French could not furnish us with so 
much money as was necessary : and the shutting up 
the exchequer had put an end to all credit. The 
court tried what could be done in the house of lords. 
Lord Clifford resolved to assert the declaration with 
all the force and all the arguments he could brii^ 
for it. He shewed the heads he intended to speak 
on to the king, who approved of them, and sug- 
gested some other hints, to him. He began the de-- 
bate with rough words : he called the vote of the 
commons monstrum horrendum ingens, and run on 
in a very high strain. He said all that could be 
said, with great heat, and many indecent express 
sions. When he had done, the earl of Shaftsbury, 
to the amazement of the whole house, said, he must 
differ from the lord that spoke last toto co^lo. He 
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1673. gaid, while those matters were debated out of doors,^ 
he might thmk with others, that the supremacy, as- 
serted as it was by law, did warrant the declara- 
tion : but now that such a house of commons, so 
loyal and affectionate to the king, were of another 
mind, he submitted his reasons to theirs : they were 
the king's great council : they must both advise and 
support him : they had done it ; and would do it 
still, if their laws and their religion were once secure 
to them. The king was all in fury to be thus for- 
saken by his chancellor : and tdd loitl ClijSbrd, how 
well he was pleased with his speech, and how highly 
he was offended with the other. The debate went 
on, and upon a division the court had the majority*. 
But against that vote about thirty of the most con- 
siderable of the house protested. So the court saw 
they had gained nothing in carrying a vote, that 
drew after it such a protestation ^ 

This matter took soon after that a quick turn. It 
had been much debated in the cabinet, what the 
king should do. Lord Clifford and duke Lauder- 
dale were for the king's standing his ground. Sir 
Ellis Lei^toun assured me, that the duke of Buck- 
ingham and lord Berkeley offered to the king, tf he 
would bring the army to town, that they would take 
349 out of both houses the members that made the op^ 
position* He fancied, the thing might have been 



^ (There is no notice in the 
Journals of the House of Lords 
of any protest having been en- 
tered against a decision of that 
house respecting the king*s de- 
claration for Uberty of con- 
science. Neither does Chand- 
ler in his History and Proceed- 



ings of the House of Lords 
state, that there was any divi- 
sion or protest on this occa- 
sion. This information was 
obligingly communicated by the 
reverend Mr, Bandinel, head 
keeper of the Bodleian library.) 
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easily brought about, and that, if the king would 1679. 
have acted with the spirit that he sometimes put on, The variety 
they might have cairied their business. Duke Lau-j^^JJ^^"* 
derdale talked of brineinff an army out of Scotland, i^^^k'^ 
and seizing on Newcastle ; and pressed this witii as 
much vehemence, as if he had been able to have ex- 
ecute^ it. Lord Clifford said to the king, his people 
did now see through all his designs : and therefore 
he must resolve to make himself master at once, or 
be for ever subject to much jealousy and contempt. 
The earls of Shaftsbury and Arlington pressed the 
king, on the other hand, to give the parliament full 
€x>nt|Qt : and they undertook to procure him money 
for carrying on the war: and, if he was. successful 
in that, he might easily recover what he must in 
this extremity part with. This suited the king^s 
own temper. Yet the duke held him in suspence. 

Colbert's brother, Croissy, was then the French The French 
ambassador here. Lord ArUngton possessed him ugto"' 
with such an aj^ehension of the madness of violent tbe^^iia- 
counsels, and that the least of the ill effects they°^"^' 
might have would be the leaving the war wholly on 
the French king, and that it would be impossible to 
carry it on, if the king should run to such extremi- 
ties, as some were driving him to at home ; that, he 
gained him both to ' press the king and his brother 
to comply with the parliament, and to send an ex- 
press to his own master, representing the whole 
matter in the light in which lord Arlington had set 
it before him. 

- In the afternoon of the day in which the matter 
had been argued in thie house of lords^ the earls of 
Shaf);;3bury and Arlington got all those members of 
the house of commons on whom they had any influ« 
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id73. ence, (and who had money from the king» and were 
his spies, but had leave to vote with the party 
against the cpurt, for procuring them the more cre^ 
dit») to go privjately to him, and to tell him that 
upon lord Clifford's speech the house was in such 
fury, that probably they would have gone to some 
high votes and impeachments : but the lord SJiiafts- 
bury speaking on the other side restrained them : 
they believed he spoke the king's sense, as the other 
did the duke'^ ; this calmed them. So. they made 
the king apprehend, that the lord chancellor's speech, 
with which he had been so much offended, was 
really a great service done him : and they persuaded 
him farther, that he might now save himself, and 
obtain an indemnity for his ministers, if he would 
The kiog part with the declaration,, and pass the bill. This 
tha^ sad- was so dexterously managed by lord Arlington, who 
d«n^y* got a great number of the members to go one after 
another to the king, who by concert spoke all the 
siame language, that before night the king was quite 
950 changed, and said to his brother, that lord Clifford 
had undone himself, and had spoiled their business 
by his mad speech ; and that, though lord Shafts- 
bury had spoke like, a rogiie, yet that had stopt a 
fury which the indiscretion of the other had kin- 
dled to such a degree, that he could serve him no 
longer. He gave him leave to let lum know all this. 
The duke was struck with this; and imputed it 
wholly to lord Arlington's management. In the 
evenmg he told lord Clifford what the king had 
said. The lord Clifford, who was naturally a vehe- 
ment man, went upon that to the king, who scarce 
knew how to look him in the face. Lord Clifford 
said, he knew how many enemies he must needs 
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make to himgelf by his speech in fhe house of lorcti ; 1673. 
but he hoped that in it he both served and pleased 
the king, and was therefore the less concerned iti 
every thing else: but he was surprised to find by 
the duke, that the king was now of another mind. 
The king was in some concision : he owned, that all ciiffoni 
he h^d said was right in it self: but he said, that 
he, who sat long in the house of commons, should 
have considered better what they could bear, and 
what the necessity of his afiairs required. Lord 
Clifford in his first heat was inclined to have laid 
down his white staff, and to have expostulated 
roundly with the king. But a cooler thought stop- 
ped him. He reckoned he must now retire: stnd 
therefore he had a mind to take some care of his fe^ 
mHy in the way of doing it : so he restrained him-** 
self; and said, he was sorry that his best meant ser* 
vices were so ill understood. Soon after this, letters 
came from the French king, pressing the king to do 
all that was necessary to procure money of his par- 
liament, since he could not bear the charge of the 
war alone. He also writ to the duke, and excused 
the advice he gave upon the necessity of affairs ; but 
promised faithfiilly to espouse his concerns, as soon 
as he got out of the war, and that he would never 
be easy> till he recovered that whidi he was now 
forced to let go. Some parts of these transact 
tions I had from the duke and from duke Lauder- 
dale : the rest, that related to the lord Clifford, Ti- 
tus told me, he had from his own mouth. 

As soon as lord Clifford saw he must lose th6 
white staff, he went to the duke of Buckingham, 
who had contributed much to the procuring it to 
him; and told him, he broiight him the first notice 
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Osbom 
made lord 
treasurer. 



167a. that he was to lose that place to which he had 

helped him, and that he would assfathim to procure 

it to some of his friends. After they had talked 
round all that were in any sort capable of it, and 
had found great objections to every one of th^n, 
they at last pitched on sir Thomas Osbom, a gentle- 
man of Yorkshire, whose estate was much sunk* 
He was a very plausible speaker, but too copious, 
351 and could not easily make an end of his discourse ^. 
He had been always among the high cavaliers : and 
missing preferment, he had opposed the court much% 
and was one of lord Clarendon's bitterest enemies* 
He gave himself great liberties in discomrse, and did 
not seem to have any regard to truths or so much as 
to the appearances of it ; and was an implacable 
enemy: but he had a peculiar way to make his 
friends depend on him, and to believe he was true 
to them. He was a positive and undertaking man: 
80 he gave the king great ease, by assuring him aU 
things would go according to his mind in the next 
session of parliament. And when his hopes failed 
him, he had always some excuse ready to put the 
miscarriage upon. And hy this means he got into 
the highest d^ree of confidence with the king, and 
maintained it the longest of all that ever served him. 
The king now. went into new measures. He 
called for the declaration, and ordered the seal put 



Agreat 

supply 

given. 



^ I never knew a man that 
could express himself so clearly, 
or that seemed to carry his point 
so much by force of a superior 
understancUng. In private con- 
arersation he had a particular 
s,rtrin making the company tell 
their Opinions without disco- 
irering'of his own; which he 



would afterwards make use of 
very much to his advantage, by 
undertaking that people should 
be of an opinion^ that he knew 
was theirs before. D. 

^ He had been with the 
court now for some time» and 
was treasurer of the navy. O. 
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Jto it to' be broken. So the act for the taking the 1673. 
.sacrament, and the test against transubstantiation, 
weiit on; and together with it an act of grace 
passed, wMch was desired chiefljr to cover the mU 
nistry, who were till very obnoxious by their late 
actings. The court desired at least 1,200,000/.; for 
that sum was necessary to the carrying on the 
war. The great body of those . who opposed the 
court had resolved to give only 600,000/. which 
was enough to procure a peace, but not to con- 
tinue the. war. Garroway and Lee had led the 
opposition to the court all this siession in the house 
of commons; so they were thought the properest 
to name the sum. Above eighty of the (Met of 
the party had met over . night, and had agreed to 
name 600,000/, But Garroway named 1,200^000/. 
and was seconded in it by. Lee. So this surprise 
gained that great sum, which enabled the court to 
carry on the war. When their party reproached 
these persons for it, they said» they had tried some 
of the court as to the sum intended to be named, 
who hpd assured them, the whole agreement would 
be / broke, if they offered so small a sum : and 
this made them venture on the double of it. They 
had good rewards from the court: and yet they 
continued still voting on the other side. They said, 
they had got good pennyworths for their money: 
^ sure law against popery, which had clauses in at 
never used before; for all that continued in aSce 
afto* the tinxe lapsed, they not taking the sacra^ 
ment, and not renouncing transubstantiation, (which 
came to /be called the test, and the act from it the 
test apt,) were rendered incapable of holding - any 
offite:; all the acts they did in it were declared in<» 
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1673. valid and illegal, besides a fine of five hundred 



missions. 



pounds to the discoverer. Yet upon that lord Ca- 
vendish, now duke of Devonshire, said, that when 
much money was given to buy a law against po- 
pery, the force of the money would be stronger in 
352 order to the bringing it in, than the law could be 
for keeping it out. I never knew a thing of this 
nature carried so suddenly and so artificially in the 
house of commons, as this was, to the great amazes 
ment of the Dutch, who relied on the parliament, 
and did not doubt but that a peace with England 
would be procured by their interposition. 
The duke Thus this memoraUe session ended. It was in-* 
all his com- deed much the best session of that long parliament. 
The church party shewed a noble zeal for their reli* 
gion.: and the dissenters got great reputation by 
their silent deportment. After the session Was over^ 
the duke carried all his commissions to the king, and 
wept as he delivered them up : but the king shewed 
no concern at all. Yet he put the admiralty in a 
commission composed whdly of the duke's crea* 
tures : so that the power of the navy was still in his 
hands. Lord Clifford left the treasury, and was 
succeeded by Osbom, who was soon after mad^ 
earl of Danby. The earl of l^aftsbur^ had lost the 
king's favour quite. But it was not thought fit to 
lay him aside, till it should appear what service he 
could do them in another session of parliament* 
Lord Arlington had lost die duke more than aiiy 
ether. He looked on him as a pitiful coward, who 
would forsake and betray any thing, rather thail 
run any danga* himself. Plince Rupert was sent 
to command the fleet. But the captains were the 
duke's creatures: so they crossed him all they 
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could, and complained of every thing he did. In 1673. 
a word, they said he had neither sense nor con- 
duct 1^. Little could be expected from a fleet 
so commanded and so divided. He had two or 
three engagements with the Dutch, that were well 
fought on both sides, but were of no great conse- 
quence, and were drawn battles. None of the 
French ships engaged, except one, who charged 
their admiral for his ill conduct : but, instead of re^ 
ward, he was dapt in the Bastille upon his return, 
to France. This opened the eyes and mouths of 
the whole nation. All men cried out, and said, we 
were engaged in a war by the French, that they * 
might have the pleasure to see the Dutch and us 
destroy one another, while they knew our seas and 
ports, and learned all our methods, but took care to 
preserve them^selves. Count Schomberg told me, he 
pressed the French ambassador to have the matter 
examined. Otherwise, if satirfaction was not given 
to the nation, he was sure the next parliament 
would break the alliance. But by the ambassador's 
coldness hie saw the French admiral had acted ac- 
cording to his instructions. 60 Schomberg made 
haste to get out of England, to prevent an address 
to send him away : and he was by that time as 
weary of the court, as the court wais of him *. 

The duke was now looking for another wife. . He The duke 
made addresses to the lady Bellasis, the widow of second mw- 
the lord BeBasis's son. She was a zealous protest- ^|^ 
ant, though she was married into a popish family. 

^ The king put kim in ex- a man little esteemed at that 

pecta^n of a garter; but (by time; which aggravated theaf- 

the intrigues of the ladies) had firont, as he thought. D. 
given it to the earl of Mulgrave, 
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1673. She was a woman of much life and great idvadty^ 
but oi a very small proportion of beauty; as the 
duke was often observed to be led by his amours to 
objects that had no extraordinary charms. Lady 
Bellasis gained so much on the diike, that he gave 
hev a promise under his hand to marry her. And 
he sent Cdleman to her to draw her over to popery : 
but in that l^he could not be moved. When some 
of her friends reproached her for admitting the 
duke so freely to see her, she could not bear it, but 
said, she could shew that his addresses to her were 
honourable. When this came to the lord Bellasis's 
• ears, who was her father-in-law, and was a zealous 
papist, and knew how intractable the lady was in 
those matters, he gave the whole design of bringing 
in their religion for gone, if that was not quickly 
brojke: so he, pretending a zeal for the king and 
the duke*s honour, went and told the king all he 
had heard. The king sent for the duke, and told 
him, it was too much that he had played the fool 
once : that was not to be done a second time, and at 
such an age. The lady was also so threatened, that 
she gave up the promise, but kept an attested copy 
of it, as she hersdf told me. There was an arch-^ 
duchess of Inspruck^ tp whom mai^riage was so« 
lemnly proposed : but the empress happening to die 
at that time, the emperor himself married her^ 
After that a match was proposed to the duke of 
Modena's daughter, which took effect. But be-> 
cause those at Rome were not willing to ccmsent to 
it, unless she might have a public chapel, which the 
court would not hearken to, another marriage was 
proposed for a daughter of the duke of Crequi*s. I 
saw a long letter of the duke's writ to sir WilUam 
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Lockhart :Upon this, subject with great anxiety. He 1673. 
ap{»reheiided9 if he was not married before the se*- 
sion of parliament, that they would fall on that 
matter, and limit him so, that he .should never b^ 
able to marry to his content : he was vexed at the 
stiffness of the court of Ronie, who wei^ demandii^ 
terms that conld not be granted : he had sent a po- 
sitive order to the earl of Petetboroiigh, who was 
negotiating the business at Modena, to come away 
by sudi a day, if all was not consemted to : in the 
mean while he hoped, the king of France woold not 
put that mortific3ation oil him^ as to expose him to 
the .violence of the parliament* (I use his own 
words ;) but that he would give order for despatch^ 
ing that matter with all possible haste. But, while 
be Was thus perplexed, the court of Rome yielded : 
and so the. doke married that laiy by proxy : and 
the earL of. Peterborough brought her over through 
Frmace* 
. The Swedes offered at this time a mediation in^^i^^y 

opened at 

order to a peace : and Cologn was prc^osed to be coiogn. 
the place of treaty. The king ordered the earl of ^^* 
Sanderiand, sir Leolin Jenkins, and sir Joseph Wil*- 
liamson thither, to be his plenipotentiaries* I^t^LordSun- 
Sunderland was a nian of a dear and ready i^){n:e- cbancter. 
hension^ and a quick decbion in business. He had 
too much heat both of imaginatioii and paasfen^'imd 
was .opt' to^ ^ak very freely botii -of perisohs and 
things K His own notions were always good : bat 

^ He was remarkable for ne- was secretary, Mr. Bridgman 

ver speaking ip public, nor at always attended to take the mi- 

t^ cabinet, more tkan he was nutes for him, and whikt he 

of tnch a iSor^s opiniim, or be was president, the lord ehan- 

woadered how any body could cettor ahvays acted lor him at 

be of that opinion* When he the council. Mr. War, wha 

VOL. II. C 
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1673. he was a man of great elxpeiise. And, in order to 
■ the supporting himself, he went into the prevailing 
comisels at court : and he changed sides often, with 
little regard either to religion or the interest of Ins 
country. He raised many enemies to himself by 
the contempt with which he treated those who dif-» 
fered from him. He had indeed the superior genius 
to all the men of business that I have yet known. 
And he had the dexterily of insinuating himself so 
entirely into the greatest degree of confidence with 
three succeeding princes, who set up on very differ* 
ent mterests, that he came by this to lose himself so 
much, that even those who esteemed his parts, de- 
pended little on his firmness. 
broke'off ^ The treaty, of Cologn was of a short continuance : 
for the emperor, looking on Furstenberg, the dean 
of Cologn, and bishop of Strasbourg, afterwards ad^- 
vanced to be cardinal, who was the elector's pleni- 
potentiary at that treaty, as a subject of the empire, 
who had betrayed it, ordered him to be seized on. 
The French looked on this as such a violation of 
the passports, that they set it up for a prelimmary, 
before they would enter upon a treaty, to have him 
set at liberty. 

Maestricht was taken this summer ; in which the 
duke of! Monmouth distinguished himself so moh- 
nently, that he was much considered upon it. The 
king of France was there ; [but it was thought he 
took much more care of his person than became a 
great prince. Afber the taking of Maestricht he 

was one of his commis, told me, he was usually at cards* and he 
he never came to the secretary's would sign them without read- 
office, but they carried the pa- ing, and seldom askbd what 
pers to him at his bouse* whbre they were about, P. 
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went to Nancy in Lorraine, and left the prince of 1673I 
Cond^ with the army in Flanders^ Turenne having 
the command of that on the Upper Rhine against 
the Grermans ; for the emperor and the whole em- 
pire were now engaged. 

But I return now to the intrigues of our court. I The affairs 
came up this summer, in order to the publishing 
the Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton. I had left 
Scotland under an universal discontent. The whdle 
administration there was both violent and corrupt^ 
and seemed to be formed on a French model. The 
parliament had in the year 1663, in order to the bring- 
ing our trade to a balance with England, given the 
king in trust a power to lay impositions on foreign 
commodities. So upon that a great duty was lately 
laid upon French salt, in order to the better vend- 
ing the salt made at home : upon which it was sold 
very dear. And that raised great complaints : for, 
as the salt was excessive dear, so it did not serve aU 355 
purposes. All people looked on this as the begin- 
ning of a gabel. An imposition was also laid on 
tobacco: and all brandy was prohibited to be im- 
ported, but not to be retailed : so those who had the 
grant of the seiziu*es sold them, and raised the price 
very much. These occasioned monopolies : and. the 
price of those things that were of great consump- 
tion among the commons was much raised : so that 
B trust lodged with the crown was now abused in the 
high^t degree. As these things provoked the body 
of the people, so duke Lauderdale^s insolence, and 
his engrossing every thin^ to himself, and to a few 
of his friends, and his wife and his brother setting 
all things to sale, raised a very high discontent all 
over the lAtiiMi. The aiSairs of the church were al- 

e 2 
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1673. together niegteoted : so thitt in all respects we ware 

' '^ quite out of joint 

I went up with a fv3i resolution to do my coun-' 
try all the service I couId» and to deal very plainly 
with the duke of Lauderdal^, resolving, if I could 
do no good, to retire from all affairs, and to meddle 
no more in public business. I lost iudeed my best 
friend at court. Sir Hobert Murray died suddenly 
at that tim^. He was the wisest and worthiest 
man of the age, and waa as another fat;he? to me* 
I was sensible how much I lost in s6 critical a conr 
juncture, being bereft of the truest and faithfullest 
friend I had ever known: and so I saw I was in 
danger of committing great errors for want of so 
kind a monitor. 

Lander- At my comuig to court, duke Lauderdale tcudk 

dale's de. •i.^ ^^i 1 «i-. 

Bigik me uito his closet, and asked me the state of Beot*- 
laqd* I upon that gave him a very punctual and 
true account of it. He seemed to think that I agr 
gmvated piatters ; md asked me, if the king should 
oeed an an^y from Scotland to ta\ne those in Eng^ 
land, whether that might be depended on ? I told 
hipi, certainly not: the commons in the soUthenoi 
parts were all presbyterians : and the nobility thought 
they had been ill wed^ and were generally discour 
tent^ and only waited for an occasion to shew it* 
He said, he was of another mind: the hope of the 
sp^il of j^ngland would fetch them aU in. I an* 
swef ed, the kii^ was ruined, if ever he tirusted tQ 
that : and I added, that with relation to othei' iQore 
^l$fferent persons, who^ might be otherwise ready 
enough to push their fdrtunes without any anidous 
inquiries into the grounds they weaat oa, yet even 
these would not trust the limg$ since, he had so lately 
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said, he would stick to his dedlaration, and yet haci 1673. 
so soon after given it up. He said, Hinc UUe la^ 
crym€B: but the king was forsaken in that matter, 
for none stuck to him but lord Clifford and himself : 
and then he set himself into a fit of railing at lord 
Shaftebury. I was struck with this conversation; 
and by it I clearly saw into the desperate designs of 
the court, which were as foolish as they were 
wicked : for I knew^ that upon the least disorder in 356 
England they were ready in Scotland to have broke 
out into a rebdlion : so far were thfey from any incli- 
nation to have assisted the king iii the mastering of 
England. I was much perplexed in my self tthat I 
ought to do, whether I ought not to have tried to give 
the king a truer view of our affairs : but I resolved to 
stay for a fit opportunity. I tried the duchess of Lau- 
derdale, and set before her the injustice and oppres- 
sion that Scotland was groaning under : but I sa\v shfe 
got too much by it to be any way concerned at it K 
They tdlked of going down to hold a session of par- 
liament in Scotland : I warned them of their dan- 
ger. But they despised all I could say : only great 
offers were made to my self, to make me wholly 
theirs, which made no impression on me. 

He carried me to the king, and proposed the The king 
licensing my Memoirs to him. The king bid meMemoTni. 
bring them to him ; and said, he would read them 
himself. He did read some parts of them, particu^. 

s C The only ap{»rebeiision ** more narrowly into certain 

/* was of my lord Lauderdale's " methods she had lately found 

** being influenced by his lady " out of getting mone)' ror her* 

*' to oppoee it, (uw. holding a " self." Life of King James IL 

** parliament in Scotland in lately published by Dr, Clarke^ 

" 168 1,) for fear lest a parlia- from the Stuart papers^ vol. i. 

^ ment should look a little pag. 683.) 

c 3 
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^^^' larty the account I gave of the ill conduct of the 
bishops, that occasioned the beginning of the wars : 
and told me, that he was well pleased with it. 
He was at that time so much offended with the 
English bishops for opposing the toleration, that he 
seemed much sharpened against them. He gave me 
back my book to carry it to secretary Coventry, in 
order to the licensing it. The secretary said, he 
would read it all himself: so this obliged me to a 
longer stay than I intended. Sir Ellis Leightoun 
carried me to the duke of Buckingham, with whom 
I passed almost a whole night; and happened so 
far to please him, that he, who was apt to be 
fired with a new acquaintance, gave such a cha- 
racter of me to the king, that ever after that he 
took much notice of me, and said, he would hear 
me preach. He seemed well pleased with my ser- 
mon ; and spoke of it in a strain that drew much 
envy on me. 
Andthewed Hc Ordered me to be sworn a chaplain, and ad- 

me great ^ ^ 

£itToar. mitted me to a long private audience, that lasted 
above an hoiu*, in which I took all the freedom with 
him that I thought became my profes^on. He run 
me into a long discourse about the authority of the 
church, which he thought we made much of in our 
disputes with the dissenters, and then took it aU 
away when we dealt with the papists. I saw plainly 
what he aimed at in this : and I quickly convinced 
him, that there was a great difference between an 
authority of government in things indifferent, and a 
pretence to infallibility. He complained heavily of 
the bishops for neglecting the true concerns of the 
church, and following courts so much, and being so 
engaged in parties. I Went through some other 
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things with rdation.to his course of 1ife> and enti»red 1673; 
into many particulars with much freedom. He bore 
it aU very well ; and thanked me for it : some things 357 
he fireely condemned, such as living with another 
loan's wife : other things he excused, and thought 
God would not damn a man for a little irregular. 
pteasure. He seemed to take all I had said very 
kindly : and diuring my stay at. court he used me in 
so particular a manner, that I was considered as a 
man growing into a high degree of favour. 
At the same time lord Ancram, a Scotish earl, but ^r con^fr- 

^ , satioD with 

of a small fortune, and of no principles, either as to the duke 



reli^on or viitue, whose wife was a papist, and him« 
sdf a memb» of the house of commons, told the 
duke that I had a great interest in Scotland, and 
might do him service in that kingdom. He de<p 
pended on duke Lauderdale ; but hated him, because 
he did nothing for him. We were acquainted there : 
and, he having studied the most divinity of any 
man of quality I ever knew, we found many subjects 
of discourse. He saw I did not flatter duke X^au^ 
derdale; and he fancied he might make a tool of 
me. So he seemed to wonder that I had not been 
carried to wait on the duke; and brought me a 
message from him, that he would be glad to see 
me : and upon that he carried me to Him. The duke 
received me very graciously. Lord Ancram had a 
mind to engage me to give him an account of the 
affairs of Scotland; but I avoided that, and very 
bluntly entered into much discourse with him about 
matters of religion. He said some of the common 
things, of the necessity of having but one chiu-ch, 
otherwise we saw what swanns of sects did rise up 
on our revolt from Rome, and these had raised 
many rebellions, and the shedding much blood: and 

c 4 
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1673. he nrimed both Ids father's deatib and his gr^at gi^oid* 



mother's, Mary queen of Scots : he also timted to 
some passages - in fieylin's History of the Reformat 
don, whidi he had lying by him : and the passaged 
were marlced, to shew upon what motives and pria-^ 
ciples men were led into the changes- that were ihm 
made. I enlarged upon all these particulars; and 
shewed him the progress that ignorance asid svp^^ 
stition had made in many dark ages, and how miicb 
bloodshed was occasioned by the pqial pretai8ioi»»^ 
Ibr all whidi the opnion of infaUibiiity was a^ tource 
nev^ to be exhausted. And I spoke loi^ to^ such 
things as were best suited to his tenvp^ and his ca-^ 
pacity. I saw I(»*d Ancram helped him all he <^iild, 
by which I perceived how he made hi^ c^cnirt ; Sn* 
which when I refO'oached him afterwards, be said, it 
was ill breeding in me-to press so hard on a ]mnce« 
The duke upon this conversation expressed sixch a 
liking to me, that he cnxlered me to come oft to 
him : and afterwards he ^dlowed me to come to him 
in a private way, as oft as I pleased. He desired 
to know the state of affairs in Scotland. 1 tdd him 
how little that kingdom could be depended on. 
[I saw he was &rm to duke Lauderdale : there^ 
fore I laid the fault on others, and excused him the 
358 best I could. But] I turned the disoonrse often 
to matters oi religion. He broke it very gently; 
for he was not at all rough in private conversation. 
He wished I would let those nmtters alone: i 
might be too hard for him, and silence him^ biirf 
I could never ccmvince him^. I told him, it was 

^ In ODQ of the duke*s letters, *' agfiin q£ tiiriiing protestfiDt; 

(to the first lord Dartmouth,) " do not expect it, or flatter 

he writes, " Pray, once for all, " yourself I shall ever be it. I 

*f never fl»y any thing ta me *^ never shall, and i£ occasiai 



A thing fae eoaM tiev«r ^annw^' to Ijtod ^iior the ififs; 
worlds that, beidglK)^ aiid bi^tiz^ in our chttfch, ^ 

and having his father^s lastt orders to cDhtiiiyej9tead-» . 
fast in it^ he had i^uftered himsebP to be seduced, and 
as it were stolen oat of it, hearing only one side^ 
without <^ring his scniples to our ditines, orheiai- 
faig what they fa^ to say in answer to them i and 
that he was novir so iixed in his popery, that he 
would not ao nftndi as examine the matter. -He 
said to me, he had <^te& pieqneeied out (thai was 
Ids word) oh Sheldon, and some other biiAops; by 
whose answers he could not but conclude, that th^ 
were much nearer' the churdi of Rome, than s6me 
of us young men were« 

StilHngfleet had a littite before this time published 
a bode of the idolatocy and fanaticism of the chureh 
of Rome. Upon that the duke said, he asked BheU 
don, if it waa the doctrine of the church tjf England^ 
that Roman catholics were idi^ters : whoansurered 
him, it was not ; but that young men €ft pturts woidd 
be popular; and such a charge waa the way to it: 
He at that time i^wed me the duchedS'S^ paper, * 
that has been since printed : it was aD writ with helf 
own hand. He gave-m?e leave to read it twice over : 
but would not suffer me to copy it. And upon the 
mention made in it of her having spoke to the Wshops 
concerning some of her scruples, and that rfie had 
such answers from thein, as confirmed and he^ht-* 
ened them, I went from Mm ta Moritey, as was said 

* were, I hope Goif would give " upon mature cousiBeration, 

" me his grace to sniffer death ** and foreseeing att and worse 

•* for the true catholic religron •• than has yet happened to 

** as banishment What I have .** me." D. 
•*done was not hastity, btrt 
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1673. tonn&Ay, and had bom him the fmgmer there set 



f <<»rried down*. I asked the duke's leave to bring docUHr 
S^efto Stillingfleet to him. He was averse to it; and said, 
^™* . it would make . much noise, and could do no good. 
I told him, even the noise would have a good effect : 
it would shew he was not so obstinate, but that he 
was willing to hear our divines. I pressed it much ; 
for it became necessary to me, on my own account, to 
dear my self from the suspicion of popery, whkh 
this extrai^dinary favour had drawn upon me. I at 
last jNrevailed with the duke to consent to it : and 
he assigned an hour of audience. Stillingfleet went 
very readily, though he had no hopes of success. 
We were about two hours with him, and went over 
most of the points of controversy. Stillingfleet 
thought, the point that would go the easiest, and be 
the best understood by him, was the papal preten- 
sions to a power over princes, in deposing them, and 
giving their dominions to others^ : and upon that, 
he shewed hhn, that popery was calculated to make 
the pope the sovereign of all Christendom. The 
859 duke shifted the discourse from one point to an- 
other ; and did not seem to believe the matters of 
fact, and history allied by us. So we desired, he 
would call for some priests, and hear us discourse 
of those matters with them in his presence. He de- 
dined this ; and said, it would make a noise. He 
assured us, he desired nothing, but to follow his own 
conscience, which he imposed on no body else, and 



^ (Page 509.) second's excommuDicatioti of 

^ The kingdom of Navare has king John, for being in confe- 

been held by the crown of Spain, deracy with Lewis the XII th of 

ever since the year 15 1 2» by no^ France, upon which Ferdinand 

other title than pope Julius the' ' the catholic took possession. D« 
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that he would never attempt, to alter the established i^^a. 

rdigion. He loved to repeat this often. But 

when I was alone with him, I warned him of the 
great difficulties his religion was like to cast him 
into. This was no good arguipent to make him 
change : but it was certainly a very good argument 
to make him consider the matter so well, that he 
might be sure he was in the right He objected to 
me the doctrine of the church of England in the 
point of submission, and of passive obedience* I 
told him, there was no trusting to a dilutable 
o|dnion : there were also distinctions and reserves, 
even in those who had asserted these points the 
most : and it was very certain, that when men saw 
a visible danger of being first undone, and then 
burnt, they would be inclined to the shortest way of 
arguing, and to save themselves the best way they 
could : interest and self-preservation were powerful 
motives. He did very often assure me, he was 
against all violent methods, and all persecution for 
conscience sake, and was better furnished to speak 
weU on that head, than on any other. I told him, 
all he could say that way would do him little ser- 
vice: for the words of princes were looked on as 
arts to lay men asleep : and they had generally re- 
garded them so little themselves, that they ought 
not to expect that others should have great regard 
to them. I added, he was now of a religion, in 
which others had the keeping of his conscience, whq 
would now hide from him this point of their reli- 
gion, since it was not ^afe to own it, till they had it 
in their power to put it in practice : and whenever 
that time should come, I was sure, that the princi- 
ples of their church must carry him to all the ex- 
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i«7«, treinities of extiirtmti^ii. I carried a tokifflefdf judge 



" Crook's to him, in which it is reported, that king 
Jameis had otice in council complained of k slander 
cast on hinij as if he was inclined to change his re-r 

. ligion ; and had solemnly vindicated himself from 
the imputation ; and prayed, that if any should evet 
spring out of his loins that should maintain any 
other religion than that which he truly maintained 
and professed, that God would take him out of the 
worid. He read it: but it made no impression. 
And when I ui^ed him with some things in his fa* 
ther*s book, he gate me the account of it that was 
formerly mentioned ^ He entered into great free- 
dom with me about all his affairs : and he shewed 
me the journals he took of business every day with 
360 his own hand : a method, he said, that the earl of 
Clarendon had set him on. The duchess had beguii 
to write his Kfe, He shewed me a part of it in a 
thin volume in folio. I read some of it, and found 
it writ with a great deal of spirit. He told me, he 
intended to trust me with his journals, that I might 
draw a histoiy out of them. And thus, in a few 
weeks' time, I had got feir into his confidence. He 
did also allow me to speak to him of the iil^egulari- 
ties of his life, some of which he very freely con- 
fessed: and when I urged him, how such a course 
of Kfe did agree with the zeal he shewed in his re- 
ligion ; he answered. Must a man be of no religion^ 
unless he is a saint? Yet he bore my freedom very 
gently, and seemed to like me the better for it. My 
favour with him grew to be the observation of the 
whole court. Lord Anci^m said, I might be what 

• '(Page 51.) 
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I pleased, if I would be a little softer in the poijit^ 1673* 
of religion. Sir EUis Leightoun brought me a mes- 
sage £rom F. Sheldon, and some of his priests, assur- 
ing me, they heard so well of me, that they offered 
me their service. He pressed me to improve my 
present advantages to the making my fortune : the 
see of Durham wiis then vacant : and he was confix 
4ent it would be no hard matter for me to compass 
it. But I hiod nooe of those views, and so was not 
moved by them. The duke of Buckingham asked 
me, what I mewt in being so much abo^t the duke? 
If I fancied I could change him in point of religion, 
I knew him and the world veiy little : if J had 9, 
mind to raise my self, a sure mej^od for that was, 
to talk to him of the reformation, as a thing done in 
heat and haste, and that in a cahpar time it might 
be fit to review it aU. He ^aid, { needed go no £ajs 
ther ; for stwh an iptimatioii woiid certainly raise 
me. And when I was positive not to enter intq 
wch a complianee, he tcdd me, he knew courts bet- 
ter thaii I did : prinoes thought thdbr favours Were 
no ordinary tfaingsi: they expected great sul^is- 
sions in rrtum : otherwise they thought they were 
despised i aad I would feel the iU effects of the fa^ 
vour I: theu had» if I did not strike into some com-^ 
pliances : mi, since I was resolved agaiSast these, he ' 
advised me to wo^hdraw firom the conast ; the moBi&t 
the hett^. I imputed this, to his hatred of the 
dufce : but I £^und aftf nt^wds the adviee wa& ^omid 
and good. I likevidse saw those things in the duke's 
teinper, from which I concluded, I could not main- 
tain an interest in him long. He was for subjects 
subtnitting in all things to the king's notions. ; and 
thought, that all who opposed him or hi} minifiterf 
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1673'. in parliament, were rebels in their hearts ; and he 
hated all popular things, as below the dignity of a 
king. He was much sharpened at that time by the 
proceedings of the house of commons. 
The duke't ju ^he former session, it was known that he was 
opposed by treating a marriage with the archduchess : and yet 
moos. • ' no address was made to the king to hinder his mar- 
361 Tying a papist. His honour was not then engaged : 
so it had been seasonable, and to good purpose, to 
have moved in it then. But now he was married 
by proxy, and lord Peterborough had brought the 
lady to Paris \ Yet the house of commons resolved 
to follow the pattern the king of France had lately 
set. He treated with the elector palatine for a mar- 
riage between his brother and the elector's daughter; 
in which one of the conditions agreed to was, that 
she should enjoy the freedom of her religion, and 
have a private oratory for the exercise of it. When 
she came on her way as far as Metz, an order was 
sent to stop her, till she was bett^ instructed : upon 
which she changed, at least as to outward appear- 
ance. It is true, the court of France gave it out 
that the elector had consented to this method, for 
the saving his own honour. And he had given the 
world cause to believe he was capable of that^ though 
' he continued openly to deny it. The house of com- 
mons resdlved to follow this precedent, and to make 
an address to the king, to stop the princess of Mo- 
dena's coming to England, tiU she should change 



' He went first to see a ridiculous description he sent 

daughter of the duke of New- of her person, whicb condudisc^ 

hourg» (who was aflerwarcls that there was nothing white 

married to the emperor Leo- about her but her eyes. D. 
pold,) but that drbpt upon a 
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her religidh* Upon this the duke mored the king f 673; 
to prorogue the parliament for a week : and a com-> •—""■ 
mission was ordered for it. The duke went to the 
house on that day, to press the catting up the com- 
mons before they could have time to go on to busi- 
ness. Some peers were to be brought in. The duke 
pressed lord Shaftsbury to put that off, and to pro- 
rogue the parliament. He said coldly to him, there 
was no haste. But the commons made more haste : 
for they quickly came to a vote for stopping the 
marriage. And by this means they were engaged 
(having put such an affront on the duke) to proceed 
fiirther. He presently told me how the matter went, 
and how the lord •chancellor had used him : he was 
confident the king would take the seals firom him, if 
he could not manage the sessions so as to procure 
hun money, of which there was indeed small appear- 
ance. I told him, I looked on that as a fatal thing, 
if the commons began once to affront him: that 
would have a sad train of consequences, as soon as 
they thought it necessary for their own preservation 
to secure themsdves from fsdUng under his revenges. 
He said, he was resolved to stiand hb jground, and 
to submit to the king in every thing: he would 
never take off an enemy : but he would let all the 
world see, that he was ready to forgive every one,* 
that should come off from his opposition, and make 
applications to him. When the week of the proro- 
gatlon was ended, the session was opened by a 
speech of the king^s, whidi had such various strains 
in it, that it was plain it was made by different per- 
sons. The duke UM me, that lord Clarendon, dur- 862 
ing his favour, had penned all the king^s speeches ; 
but that now they were composed in the cabinet. 
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)r$73. ope miiiister putting in one period^ while anotter 
made another; so that all was not of a piece. He 
told me» lord Arlington was almost dead with fear r 
but terd Shaftabiirj reckoned himself gone at courts 
and acted more roundly. In his speech he studied 
to GOrreict his Dehnda eet Carthago^ applying it to 
the LoevesteiiL party^ whom he called the Carthagin-* 
iaiis.: but this made him as ridiculous^ as the other 
had made him odious ^ The house of comm^ms 
took up again the matter of the duke's marriage^ 
ted nijC^ed for an address about it. But it was 
liaid, the king's houQur was engaged. Yet th^<ad-( 
dr^^S^d to liim against it. But the king made them 
no angwer. By tiiat time I had obtained a licence 
of secretary Coventry for my book, which the king 
said should be printed at hia charge. 
A pariia- Btit uow I must gi^c an account of a storm rabed 
^tiiTd. s^ainst my sdtf, the effects of which were yerysea* 
aible to me £» many years. The duke of Lauder^^ 
dale hud kept the Scodish nation m such a dqpend-* 
ance on himself, that he was not pleased with any 
of .them that made any acquaintance in England, 
and least of all in the court : nor could he endure 
Ihat any of them should apply themselves to the) 
kil^ or the duke,, but tlirou^ him. So he looked 
on the fiEvrour I had; got into with a very jealous eye. 
Hia d<icte$» ques^ned me about it; Thoae who 
know what court jealDusies are wiE eaaity beUeve^ 
that I ouist have said aemiewhat .to satisfif them^.or 

break with iheiii* I tbld !her, what was rery ^time' 

.'.■.. ' .. . . . •- • . 

f " ^ "^ Q9'fAi«iqp9'd3niei the^ 10 «cn!incJi^.aiKl he oWig^d by or* 

))Q his own words, and said der to put them inta the- 

lliey were proposed by ' some speech he m^e to the parKa- 

Qlh«r persosit ot tke Uaig*B lacovindififoniiersessioas.O.: 
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-fis to the duke, that my conversatioii with him was 1673. 
^bbiit reU^on ; and that with the king I had talked ' 

«f the course of life he led. I observed a deep jea- 
lousy of me in them both; especially because I 
could not go with them to Scotland. I said, I 
Would ibUow, as soon as the secretary would des- 
patch me. And as soon as that was done I took 
post, and by a great fall of isnow was stcqiped by the 
way. But I unha|^)Uy got tp Sdenburgh the ni^ht 
iiefore the parliiusient met. Duke Hamilton, and 
many oth^*s, told me how strangely duke Lauder- 
iaie talked of my ]iita*est at court; as if I wai; 
ieady to turn papist. Duke Hamilton also told me^ 
ibey were resolved next day to attack duke Lauder- 
dale, and his whole administration in parliament. 
I was tsrouMed at this ; and argued with him agafaist 
the fitness of it all I could. But he ^d he was en^ 
gaged: the earliii of Rothes, Argile, and Tweedale, 
and all the cavalier party, had promised to stick by 
him. I told him, what afterwards happened, that 
most of these would make their own terms, and 
leave him in the lurch ^ : and the load would lie on 
him. When I saw the thing was past remedy, I re- 
solved to go home, and follow my studies ; since 1 363 
could not keep duke Lauderdale and him any longer 
in a good imd^rstanding. 

Next day, when the parliament was opeqad, the a party 
king's letter was read, desiring tiiieir assii^nce inagwost 
carrying on the war ynih Holland, iid adsuring 
them of his affection to them in verf kind wcmls. 
This was seconded by duke Lauderdale in a long 
speech. And immediately it was moved to appoint 

* True stibltme. 6. 
VOL. II. D 
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1673. a committee to prepare an answer to the king^s let- 
ter, as was usual. Duke Hamilton moved, that the 
state of the nation might be first considered, that so 
they might see what grievances they had : and he 
hinted at some. And then, as it had been laid, 
about twenty men, one after another, spoke to se- 
veral particulars. Some mentioned the salt, others 
the tobacco and the brandy: some complained of 
the administration of justice, and others of the coin* 
With this the duke of Lauderdale was struck, as 
one dead ; for he had raised his credit at court by 
the opinion of his having all Scotland in his hand, 
and in a dependance on him : so a discovery of thi& 
want of credit with us he saw must sink him there. 
He had not looked for this ; though I had waraed 
him of a great deal of it. But he reflecting on that, 
and on the credit I had got at court, and on the 
haste I made in my journey, and my coming criti- 
cally the night before the session opened : he laid all 
thi9 together, and fancied I was sent upon design, 
as the agent of the party, and that the licensing my 
book was only a blind : he believed sir Robert Mur- 
ray had laid it, and that the earl of Shaftsbury had 
managed it. And because it was a commcm artifice 
of king Charleses ministers, to put the miscarriage of 
afiairs upon some accident that had not been fore- 
seen by them, but should be provided against for 
the future; he assured the king, that I had been 
th^ incendimty, thait I had my uncle's temper in me, 
atid that I must be subdued, otherwise I would em- 
broil all his afiairs. The king took all things of 
that kind easily from his ministers, without hearing 
any thing to the contrary : for he was wont to say, 
all apologies were lies : upon which one said to him 
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once, then he would always believe the first lie. 1673. 
But all this was much increased, when duke Lau- 
derdale upon his coming up told the king, that I 
had boasted to his wife of the freedom that I had 
used with him upon his course of life. With this 
the king was highly offended : or at least he made 
much use of it, to justify many haid things that he 
said of me i and for many years he allowed himself 
a very free scope in talking of me. I was certainly 
to blame for the freedom I had used with the duch- 
ess of Lauderdale : but I was surprised by her ques- 
tion : and I could not bring my self to tell a lie : so 
I had no other shift ready to satisfy her. But the 
duke [of York] kept up still a very good opinion of 
me. I went home to Glasgow, where I prosecuted 364 
my studies till the June following, when I went 
again to London. 

Duke Lauderdale put off the session of parliament He oiFen 
fior.some time; and called a council, in which hegrievJ^ 
said, great complaints had been made in parliament '" *^'*"**^' 
of grievances : he had fiiU authority to redress them 
all in the king^s name : therefore he charged the 
privy counselors to lay all things of that kind before 
that board, and not to carry them before any other 
assemUy, till they saw what redress was to be had 
there. Duke Hamilton said, the regular way of 
complaints was to make them in parliament, which 
only could redress them effectually; since the put« 
ting them down by the authority of council was 
only laying them aside for a while, till a fitter op- 

this, duke Lauderdale protested that he was ready 
in the king's name to give the subject ease and free- 

d2 
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1^73. ddm, aiid iliat ^tfaose who would not ^fiist and am^^ 
GUT with him in this wore wanting in duty and re- 
spect to the king ; and since he saw the matter of 
the salt, the tobacco, and the brandy, had raised 
much clamour, he would quash these. But tte 
party had a mind to have the instruments of their 
oppression punished, as well as the oppression it self 
removed ; and were resolved to have these things 
condemned by some exemplary punishments, and to 
pursue duke Lauderdale and his party with this cku 
mour. 

1674. Next session of parliament new complaints wer6 
nisedTbout offered. Duke Lauderdale said, these ought to be 

*5* ie M- »*^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ 1^^^ ^^ ^^^ articles, to whom aB 
tides. petitions and motions ought to be made first; and 
that they were the only judges, what matters were 
fit to be brought into parliament. The other side 
said, they were only a committee of parliament, to 
put motions into the f(nrm of acts ; but that the par- 
liament had still an entire authority to examine into 
the state of the nation. In this debate, they had 
the reason of things on their side : but the words of 
the act fisivoured duke Lauderdale. So he lodged it 
now where he wished it might be, in a point of pre- 
rogative. He valued himsdf to the king on this, 
that he had drawn the act that settled the pow^ of 
the larOtA of the artides; who being all upon the 
matter named by the king, it was «f great concern 
to him to maintain that, as the check upon fiuitipiis 
spirits there ; which would be ho sooner let go, than 
the periiament of Scotland would grow as unquiet, 
as a house of commons was in England : that was a 
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oonsLderation which at this time had great weight i6jr4. 
with the king. I now cetunl to give an account of 
this year's session in Gngland. 

In the beginning of it, the duke of Ormond, theThepro. 
earb oi Shaftsbury and Arlington, and secretary ^e partiiL" 
CJoventry, offered an advice to the kingi {or sending En^Jand. 
the duke for some time from the courts as » good 365 
esqiedient both for himself and the duke. The king 
hearkened so fer to ity that be sent them to move it 
to the duke» He was highly incaased at it : he 
said, he would obey all the king's orders, but would 
look on those as his enemies who offered him such 
advices. And he never forgave this to any of them ; 
no, not to Coventry, for all his^ good opinion of Mm. 
He pressed the king vehemently to take the seals 
from the earl of Shaftsbury. So it was done : and' 
they were given to Finch, then attorney-general, 
made afterwards earl of Nottin^am. He was a finch's 
man of probity, and well versed in the laws : [but* 
very iU bred, and both vain and haughty.] He was 
long much admired for his eloquence : but it was la« 
boored and affected: and he saw it as much de*^ 
spised before he died: He had no sort of know- 
ledge in foreign affairs : and yet he loved to talk of' 
them perpetually : by which he exposed himself to 
those who understood them. He thought he was 
bound to justify the court in all debates in the house 
of lords, which he did with the vehemence of- a 
{deader, rather than with the solemnity of a senator. 
He was 'to incorrupt ju(]^e: and in his court he 
could resist the strongest applications even from the 
kii^ himself, though he did it no where else. He 
was too eloquent on the bench, in the house of lords, 
and [even] in common conversation [that eloquence 

d3 
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1^4. became in him ridiculous.] One thing deserves to 



"' be remembered of him : he took great .care of filling 
the church livings that bdonged to the s^ with 
worthy men : and he obliged them all to residencje "^. 
Lord Shaftsbury was now at Ubertj to open himself 
against the court; which he did with as little re- 
serve as decency. 

The house of commons were resolved to fall on 
all the ministry. They began with duke Lauder- 
dale, and voted an address to remove him from the 
king^s councils and presence for ever. They went 
next upon the duke of Buckingham:* and it being 
moved) in his name, that the house would hear faimy 
he was suffered to come to the house. The first 
day of his being before them, he fell into such a dis- 
order, that he pretended he was taken ill, and de- 
sired to be admitted again. Next day he was more 
composed. He justified his own des^ns, laying aU 
the ill counsels upon others, chiefly on lord Arling-: 
ton, intimating plainly that the root of all errors 
was in the king and the duke. He said, hunting 
was a good diversion, but if a man would hunt with 
a brace of lobsters, he would have but iU sport. He 
had used that %ure to my self ; but had then ap- 
plied it to prince Rupert and lord Arlington : but it 
was now understood to go higher. His speech sig- 
nified nothing towards the saving of himself: but it 
lost him the king's favour so entirely, that he never 
recovered it afterwards. Lord Arlington was next 
attacked : he appeared also before the commons, and 

366 spoke much better than was expected: he excused 
himself, but without blaming the king : and this had 

<" (See a character of this great man by di^e Wharton, in the 
Troe Britot), No. 69.) r . . 
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so good an effect, that though he, as. secx^^iary of t6jl4. 
state» was more exposed than any other, fay the 
many warrants and orders he had signed, yet he 
was acquitted, though by a small majority. But the 
care he took to preserve himself, and his success in 
it, lost him his high favour with the king, as the 
duke was out of measure offended at him : so he 
quitted his post, and was made lord chamberlain. 

The house of commons was resolved to force the 
king to a peace with the Dutch. The court of 
France recalled Croissy, finding that the duke wds 
offended at his being led by lord Arlington. Rou* 
vigny was sent over : a man of great practice in bu- 
siness and in all intrigues. He was stiU a firm pro- 
testant, but in all other respects a very dexterous 
courtier, and one of the greatest statesmen in Eu- 
rope. He had the appointments of an ambassador, 
but would not take the character, that he might not 
have a chapel, and mass said in it. Upon his com- 
ing over, as he himself told me, he found all the 
mimsters of the aUies were perpetuaUy plying the 
members of the house of commons with their memo- 
rials. He knew he could gain nothing on them : so 
he never left the king. The king was in great per- a peace 
plexity : he would have done any thing, and parted^ththe 
with any persons, if that would have procured him ^***^- 
money for carrying on the war. But he saw little 
appearance of that. He found he was indeed at the 
mercy of the States. So lord Arlington pressed the 
Spanish ministers to prevail with the States, and the 
prince of Orange, to get a proposition for a peace to 
be set on foot. And that it might have some shew 
of a peace both begged and bought, he proposed 
thai a sum of money should be offered the king by 

D 4 
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2674. the Stetes, vMch skould be made over by hini to 
] the prince fiir the payment of the debt be owed.faiia. 

Rouvignj pressed, the king much to give his parlia- 
m^it all satisfaction in points of religicw. The kjag 
imswered him, if it was not for his broth^'s foUy, 
{la sottiae de man frire^ he would get out o/i all 
hiB difficulties. Bouvigny drew a memorial for in^ 
forming the house of commons of the mod^ty of hia 
master's pretensions : for now the French king was 
sensible of his errors, in making such high demands 
aa he had made at Utrecht ; and was endeavouring 
to get out of the war on easier terms. The States 
committed a great error in desirmg a peace with 
£!ngland, without desiring at the same time that the 
king should enter into the alliance, f(Hr reducing thcr 
French to the tenns (tf the triple alliance. But the 
prince of Orange thought, that if he could onc^ se^ 
parate the king from his alUance with France, th^ 
otb^ point would be soon broi^t about. And thf} 
States were much set on the having a peace with 
S67£iigland, hoping then both ta be freed of the ^rert 
trouble of securmg the coast at a vast charge^ aii4 
also by the advant^e of their fleet to ruin the trad^^ 
and to insult the coast of France. Th^ States did! 
this winter coniftr a new and extraovdjiiary djgmty 
on t^e prince of Chrange. They made him h^Q()i^ 
ary stadtfaolder. So that this was aitailed on hjm 
and his issue male.^ He had in a ye^ and a haJTs^ 
time changed the whcde face of their afiajprs. He 
had not only taken Naerden^ which made Amp^ter- 
dwn easy : but by a v^y bold undertaking he had 
gone up the Khipe to Boo^ ^nd. had. taken it in at 
very few days : and in Mk h^ cut o^ the siq>p)iQSi 
that the Frenidb sent dowtt tq tbeMr gini^ons 09 the 
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Bhine and the Isel. So that the French findii]^ 16^4^ 
they couM not subsist longer there, were now. re- ~ 
solved to evacuate all those places, and' the three 
INrovinces of which they were possessed ; which they 
did a few mcoiths after. An alliance was also made 
with the emperor. And by this means both the 
elector of Ck)Iogn and the bishop of Munster were 
brought to a peace with the States. The elector of 
Brandenburgh was likewise returning to the aUiance 
wiih the Stat^S:: for in the treaty, to which he was 
forced to submit,, witii Turenne for a truce of a 
year, he had put an article, reserving to himself a 
liberty to act in concurrence with the empire, ac* 
cordii^ to sudb resoluti<»}S as should be taken in> the 
diet. This change ctf the affairs of the States had 
got the prince of Orange the affections of the people 
to such a degi?ee, that he could hlive obtained every 
thing of them that he wouki have desired : and even 
the hm of so impoirtant a plaice as Maestricht wa^ 
ncMt at aU diargied on hinu So he brought the 
States to make applications to the king in the style 
^ those who begged a peace, though it was visibie 
they could h^ive forced it. In cosotdusion, a project 
of a peace w^ Englwd was formed, or rather the 
peace of Breda was writ over again, wdtb the offeir 
of 2 €»r 300,000/. for the expense of the war. And 
Hm Isiog signed it at k»:d Arlington's office. 

He came up immediately into the drawiog-^roomi ; 
wher^ seeing Ro^iyigny, he took him aside, and told 
tdm, he had been doing a thing that went more 
9^aast: Im heart than the losing of his right haiul : 
^ had 9i^ed a peace with the Dtutch^ the project 
being brought him by the Spanish ambassador : he 
saw nothing could content the house of commoAS, or 
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1674. draw monej from them; and lord Arlington had 

pressed him so hard, that he had stood out till he was 

weary of his life : he saw it was impossible for him 

to carry on the war without supplies, of which it 

The king was plain he could have no hopes. Rouviffny told 

became the '^ « 

mediator of him, what Was douc could not be helped : but he 

*P****- would let him see how faithfully he would serve 

him on this occasion: he did not doubt but his 

master would submit all his pretensions to him, and 

make him the arbiter and mediator of the peace. 

r - , 

868 This the king received with great joy ; and said, it 
would be the most acceptable service that could be. 
done him. The French resolved upon this to ac- 
cept of the king's mediation. And so the king got 
out of the war, very little to his honour, having 
both engaged in it upon unjust grounds, and ma- 
naged it all along with ill conduct and bad success : 
and now he got out of it in so poor and so disho- 
nourable a manner, that with it he lost his credit 
both at home and abroad. Yet he felt little of alt 
this. He and his brother were now at their ease. 
Upon this, the parliament was quickly prorogued: 
and the court delivered itself up again to its otdi- 
nary course of sloth and luxury. But lord Arling^ 
ton, who had brought all this about, was so entirely 
lost by it, that though he knew too much of the 
secret to be iU used", yet he could never recover 
the ground he had lost, 
the duch- The duchess of York came over that winter. She 

efls's cha- 
racter, was then very young, about sixteen, but of a full 

growth. She was a graceful person, with a good 

measure of beauty, and so much wit and cunning, 

" He was in that of the 4ing*s conversion to popery. 0« 
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tJiat during all this rei^ she behaved herself in so i^74. 



obU^ng a manner, and seemed so innocent and 
good, that she gained upon all that came near her, 
and possessed them with such impressions of her, 
that it was Idng before her behaviour after she was 
a queen could make them change their thoughts of 
her. So artificially did this young Italian behave 
hersdf, that she deceived ieven the eldest and most 
jealous persons, both in the court and country* 
Only sometimes a satirical temper broke out too 
much, which was imputed to youth and wit not 
enough practised to the world. She avoided €he 
appearances of a zealot, or a meddler in business ; 
and gave herself up to innocent cheerfukiess ; and 
was universally esteemed and beloved as long as she 
was duchess. 

She had one put about her to be her secretary, coieman's 

r^ • • /«••/» character. 

Coleman ; who became so active m the affau*s of the 
party, and ended his life so unfortunately, that since 
I had much conversation with him, his drcum- 
stances may deserve that his character should be 
given, though his person did not. I was told he 
was a clergyman's son : but he was early catched 
by the Jesuits, and bred many years among them. 
He understood the art of managing controversies, 
chiefly that great one of the authority of the church, 
better than any of their priests. He was a bold 
man, resolved to raise himself, which he did by de* 
dicating himself whoUy to the Jesuits: and so he 
was raised by them. He had a great easiness in 
writing in several languages; and writ many long 
letters, and was the chief correspondent the party 
had in England. He lived at a vast expense. And 
talked in so positive a manner, that it looked like 
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t^4. one who knew he was well sttpported. I soiMt um 



iato hu temper ; and I warned the duke of it^ : fixr 
I looked on him, as a man much liker to spoil busi- 
369 nesSf than to carry it on dexterously. He got into, 
tibe confidence of P. Ferria* the king, of France's 
confessor; and tried to get into the same pitch o£ 
confidence with P. de la Chaise, who succeeded hint 
in that post. He went about every whecew eTesa ta 
the jaik among the criminals^ to make proselytesi. 
He dealt much both in the giving and taking oS 
bribes. But now the afifoire of England weire calmed^ 
I look again, to Scotland, which waa yet in a storm^ 

iiieafiain The kinfl writ to duke HamiltQn to come up. 
And when he and lord Tweedale ainved, they were 
so well received^ that they hoped to carry theiir 
point. But the king's design in this was» that, if 
he could have brought the houae of c(mim(ms to 
have giv^i money, he was resolved to. have, parted^ 
with duke Lauderdale, and have employed them^ 
And his kind usage of them was on design to per-r 
auade the commons to use himself better, by shew- 
ing thttt he was ready to comply with them. He 
gave them so good a hearing, that they thougfat 
they had fidly convinced him : and he blamed tbei|i, 
only &>r not complaining to himself of those, griev-. 
ancesi. But, as soon asc he saw it was to no purpose, 
to. look for money fitim the house of commons, and: 
had aagnied tLe peace, he sent them dawn with fuUi 
assurances. that all things should be left to the jndg^ 
ment of the parliament. They. came down throughr 
the greatest fall of snow that has been in all my/ 

The purii*. life-time. When they cot home, instead of a sea^ 

ment was ^^ o 

prorogue . ^ ^^ .^ ^^^ ^j^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^j^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ warn- 
protestant religioa, tliat the bi^ ingJ D. 
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mmfiherew&s an order for a prorogation; which ^6^4. 
gave such an unirersfil discontent, that many of- " 

fered at very extrayagant propositions, f&r destroy- 
ing duke Lauderdale and all his party. Duke Ha- 
milton, who told me this some years lifter, when an 
act of grace was pub&hed, was neither so bad nor 
so bold as to hearken to these. The king writ him 
a cajoling letter, desiring him to come up once 
more, and to refer all matters to him : and he as- 
sured him, he woidd make up all differences. 

In the mean ' while duke Lauderdale took all pos- 
sible methods to become more pc^ular. He con- 
nived at the insolence of the presbyterians, who 
took possession of one of the vacant churches of 
Edeobuigh, and preached . in it for some months. 
The earl of Argile and sir James Dalrimple were 
the men on whom the presbyterians depended most. 
Buke Lauderdale returned to his old kindness with 
the former : and lord Argile was very ready to for- 
get his late unkindness. So matters were made up 
betwe^i them. Dalrimple was the president of the DAinmpie's 

cbancter*^ 

session, a man ^ great temper, and of a very mild 
deportment, but [a false and cunning man p, and a 
grefiit perverter of justice : in Which he had a parti- 
eular 4ext@rUy of giving «ome ]dausiUe colouis; to 
the greatest injustice. This fiimily has risen the 
fittest, and yet has had the greatest mirfoortunes c^ 
any in Scotland. His ekiest son, the viscount of 
Stairs, rode ^ver a child, and dashed out his brains ; 
and he had two sons, who, in their play, found and 
diai^ged a ^tol, with which the one shot the oth^r 
dead. Another of the president's sons, being in a 

» 

P (The printed copy had* instead of this long passage, a cun- 
fdng maUy He toas, &€.) 
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1674. feteVf snatched at somewhat that lay by him, and 
*■"""■"* swallowed it down, which proved to be cantharides, 
intended for a viscatory plaister; with which he 
was ulcerated all within,, and died in extreme mi* 
sery : another of his sons, in a fit, fell into the fire, 
which burnt out half his face. His daughters have 
had extraordinary fits, in which they have jumped 
over high walls : and one of them died in an odd 
manner. These things occasioned much censure 
and many strange discourses. This man] was now 
taken into the chief confidence. He told the pres- 
byterians, if they would now support duke Lauder- 
dale, this would remove the prejudice the kmg had 
against them, as enemies to his service. This 
wrought on many of them. What influence soever 
The clergy this might havc on the presbyterians, the strange 
proToked. conduct with relation to them provoked the dei^ 
370 Qut q£ measure. Some hot men, that were not pre- 
ferred as they thought they deserved, grew very 
mutinous, and complained that things were let fiedl 
into much confusion. And they raised a grievous 
outcry for the want of a national synod to regulate 
our worship and government : and so moved in the 
diocesan syijioda, that a petition should be offered to 
the privy council, setting forth the necessity of hav- 
ing a niktional synod. I liked no part of this. I 
knew the temper of our clergy too well to depend 
much on them. Therefore I went out of the way. 
on purpose when our synod was to meet. Petitions 
were offered for a national synod, which was thought 
an innocent thing. Yet, it being done on design to 
heighten the fermentation the kingdom was in, great 
exceptions were taken to it. One bishop, and foyr 
of the clergy, were turned out by an order from the 
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Idng, pursuant to tiie JEict asserting the supremacy. .16^4. 
After a year, upon their submission, they were re- 
stored. Though I was not at all concerned in this^ 
(for I was ever of Nazianzen's opinion, who never 
wished to see any more synods of the clergy %) yet 
the king was made believe, that I had laid the whole 
matter, even though I did not appear in any part 
of it. 

Another disorder broke out, which had greater a g^ftt dit- 
effects. A cause being judged in the supreme court sootiand. 
of session, the party appealed to the parliament; 
This was looked on as a high contempt, done on 
design to make the parliament a court of judicature, 
that so there might be a necessity of frequent par- 
liaments. So the ju^es required all the lawyers to 
condemn this, as contrary to law. And they had 
the wordd of a law on their side : for there lay no 
such appeal as stopped process, nor was there a 
writ of error in their law : but upon petitions, par- 
liaments hadf though but seldom, reviewed and re- 
versed the judgments of the courts.' So the debate 
lay about the sense of the word appeal. Sir George 
Lockhart, brother to the ambassador, was the most 
learned lawyer and the best pleader I have ever 
yet known in any nation ; [he was a covetous, a pas- 
sionate, and an ambitious man ;] and he had all the 
lawyers fdmost in a dependance on him. He was 
engaged with the party, and resolved to stand it 
out. The king sent down an order to put all men 
from the bar that did not condemn appeals. And, 

4 Dog. S. (The times, which a zeal which ill suited the then 

Swift flupposes the Hshop to prevailing politics, and which 

reflect on, were times of virtu- occasioned a discontinuance of 

ous zeal against the unceasing - the svnodical meetings of the 

ftttaeks of heresy and' inlideHty ; church of England.) 
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1 674. .when iiitt wrought not on lAiem, they were by pro- 
**" -dmmation banished Edenburgh, and twelve miles 

about it: and a new day was assigned them for 
making their submission ; the king in a very un- 
iisnal stjrle declaring, on the word of a piince, that, 
if tiiey siibnutted not by that day, they should ne^ 
.ver be again admitted to their practice. They stood 
it out : and the day lapsed without their submitting. 
¥et afterwards they renounced appeals in the sense 
of the Boman law: and, notwithstandmg the uh^ 
ilsmd tfaF^tening in the proclamation, they were 
371 again restored to practice. But this made a stop 
£00* a whole year in all legal proceedings. 
Lauder- The govemmcnt o£ the dty of Eklenburgfa was 
ceedings Dot SO complkut as was expected. So duke Lau- 
^^^'^' derdale procured a letter from the king to turn out 
twelve of the chief magistrates, and to ^dare' them 
lor ever i&capaUe of all public trusts : so entirely 
had he ftirgot his com]dairits formerly made against 
incapacity, even when passed in an act of parlia- 
ment : £but he kept to the same number of twelve.] 
The boroughs of Scotland have by law a privilege 
(tf meeting once a year in a body, to consider of 
trade, and of bye^laws relating to it. At a convent 
tion held this year, a petition was agreed on, and 
sent to the king, complaining of some late acts that 
hindered trade, for the repeal of which there was 
great need of a session of parliament : they there- 
fore prayed, that when the king sent down a com- 
missioner to hold a session, he might be instructed 
in order to that repeal. This was judged a legal 
thing by the lawyers there ; for this was a lawful 
assembly: they did not petition for a parliament, 
but only for instructions to the session. Yet it ww 
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T^ 



condemned as seditious: and those who promoted ^^74. 



it wei?e fined and imprisoned for it. Thus duke.' 
Lauderdale was Ufted up out of measure, and re- 
solved to crush ,all that stood in his way. ~ He was 
made earl of Guildford in England % and had a pen- 
sion of three thousand pounds : and he let himself 
loose into a verj ungovemed fuiy. When duke 
Hamilton and some other lords came up, the king 
desired they would put their complaints in writing* 
They said, the laws were so oddly worded, and 
more oddly executed, in Scotland, that the modest- 
est paper they could offer might be condemned as 
leasing-making, and misrepresenting the king's pro- 
ceedings : so they wpuM not venture on it^ The 
king promised them, that no iU use should be made 
of it to thdr prejudice. But they did not think it 
safe to trust him ; for he seemed to be entirely deli* 
vered up to all duke Lauderdale's passions ^ 

It is no wonder then that I could not stand be- 1 ww dis- 
fore him; though at my coming up, the duke' of ^ 
York received me with great kindness, and told me, 
how he had got out of great diflGiculties, and added, 
that the king was very firm to him : h^ commended 
likewise his new duchess much : he was troubled at 



.graced. 



' In the former session of, 
parliament it was often men- 
tioned in the house of com- 
mons to treat him as a com_- 
moner of England, and against 
him as such (they) could do 
inore^ than against the other 
ministers, who were peers of 
England. Gray*8 manuscript 
Debates in the House of Com- 
mons, for somewhat of this, 
in 1673, and 1675. They are 
now printed. See Dugdale's 

VOL. II. 



Baronage, for the time of duke 
Lauderdale's being made an 
English peer, O. 

• (Laing, in his History of 
Scotland, vol. iv, p. 7 1 . relates, 
that their grievances were com- 
municated to Charles by an 
anonymous letter. The letter 
is to be found in a contempo- 
rary pamphlet, entitled. An Ac- 
compt of Scotland's Grievances, 
by Reason of the Duke of Lau- 
derdale's Ministrie, p. 33 — 37. ) 

E 
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i^^A. mt dborden: he was firm to duke Lauderdale : but 



he would have endeavoured to reconcile matta^, if 
there had been room for it* He told me, the king 
was highly^ incensed against me ; and was made he^ 
lieve, that I was the chief firing of iall that had 
liai^ned : he himself believed me more innocent ; 
and said, he would endeavour to set me right with 
him : and he carried me to the kii^, who received 
me coldly* Some days after, when the duke was a 
hunting, the lord chamberlain told me, he had orr 
ders to strike my tmme out of the list of the diapt* 
iains^ and that the king forbade me the court, and 
372'expected I should go back to Scotland. The duke 
'seemed troubled at this, and spoke to the king about 
it t but he was poative. Yet he aditiiitted me to saj 
to him what I had to offer in my own justificatioiiL 
^I said all that I thought necessary ; and iqipeeled to 
duke Hamilton^ who did me justice in it>. But the 
long said, he was i^aid I had been too busy ^ ; and 
wii^d me to go home to Scotland, and be more 
q«detw The duke upon this told me, that, if I ^irenit 
home without reconciUog myself to duke Lauder- 
dale, I should be certainly shut up in a dose prison, 
where I miglrt perhaps lie too long. This I lot^jed 
on as a very high obligation : so I resigned my 
employment, and resolved to stay in England. I 
preached in many of the churches of London'; and 
was so well received^ that it was probable I might 
be Bocepied of in any that was to be disposed of by 
a popular election ". So a church falling to be given 
in that way> the dectors had a mind to choose me : 
liut yet they were not willing to offend the court. The 

^ The (diig knew him right S. « Much to his honour. S. ' 
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cfuke spoke to duke Lauderdak, and told hiih that i6f4. 
he had a mind I should be settled in London, and " 
desired he would not oppose it. Buke Lauderdale 
said, all this was a trick of the pdrt3r in Scotland, to 
!settle me, that I might be a correspondent between 
the factions in both kingdoms. Yet, upon Ihe 
duke's undertaking that I should not meddle in 
those matters^ he was contented that the king 
should let the electors know be was not against 
their choo^ng me. Upon this duke Laudetdak, 
seemg what a root I had with the duke, sent a 
message to me, that, if I would promii^ to keep 
no farther correspondence with duke Hamilton, I 
ishould again be restored to his favour. I said, I 
Imd }m>mK;ed the duke to meddle no more in Soot- 
ish affairs : but I coiild not fcMrsake mj friends^ nor 
"Uxm i^ainst them. By this he judged I was in- 
flexible. So he carried a story to the king the very 
night before the election, that upon inquhy was 
feund to be false, when it was too late to hdp what 
was done. Upon that, the king seni a sievere mes^ 
sagt^ to the electors. So I missed that. And scnne 
l&ne after a new story was invented, of whkh Sharp 
was indeed the author, by which the king was made 
believe* that I Wfts possessing both lords and com* 
mons against duke Lauderdale. Upon that, the 
king ordered Coventry to command me to leare 
London, and not to come within twenty nnles of it. 
The. duke told me what the particulars were, which 
were afl frfse : for lord Falconbridge and lord Car- 
fiste- w^e the lords into wh<%ai it was said I wa$ 
infusing those prejudices. Now I was known to 
neither of them ; for, thou^ they had desired my 

£^2 
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1674. acquaintance, I had decUn^ it. So I told all this 



^to secretary Coventry, who made report of it to the 
king in the duke's presence : and those lords justi- 
fied me in the matter. I hoped the king woidd 
upon all this recall his order. But he would not do 
373 it. So I asked to have it in writing. The secretary 
knew it was against law: so he would not do it. 
But I was forbid the court. The duke brougjit 
duke Lauderdale and me once together, to have 
made ns friends. But nothing /viKittkL do, unless. I 
would forsake all my Mends, and discover secrets. 
I said, I knew no wicked ones: and I could not 
break with persons with whom I had lived long jn 
great friendship. The duke spoke to the lord ti*ea- 
surer, to soften duke Xiauderdale with relation to 
me ; and sent me to him. He undertook to do it ; 
but said afterwards, duke Lauderdale was intract- 
tible.' 

This violent and groundless prosecution lasted 
some months. . An<d during that . time I said vto 
•some, that duke Lauderdale had gone so far in 
opening some wicked designs to me, that I per- 
ceived he could not be satisfied unless I .wa$ un- 
done. So I told what was mentioned before of the 
discourses that passed between him and me \ Tbi^ 
I ought not to have done, since they were the ef- 
fects of confidence and friendship. But such a 
c6urse of provocation might have heated 9 cooler 
and elder man than I was, being then but thirty, to 
forget the caution that I ought to have us^. The 
persons who had this firom me, reisolved to make 

"^ A Scotch dog. S. 
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use of it against him, in the next session of parlia^ id74.' 
ment: ^for which the earl of Danby and he were 
preparing, by turning to new methods. 

Lord Danby set up to be the patron of the church 'r'»* ""^°»: 

•^ * * ters turned 

party and of the old cavaliers : and duke Lauder* to the 

ch urch 

dale joined himself to him. It was said, the kmg party. 
had all along neglected his best and surest friends : 
so a new measure was taken up, of doing aU pos- 
sible honours to the memory of king Charles I. and 
to all that^-hadii^n -in his interests. A statue of 
brass- on h<»^back, that had. been long neglected, 
was bought, and set up at Charing Cross: and a 
ifliasnificent ftmeral . was designed for him* The 
Sg of St. Paul's, in LoZn was now set on 
foot with great zeal. Morley and some of the bi- 
shops were sent for: and the new ministry settled 
a scheme with them, by which it was offered to 
crush all the designs of popery. The ministers ex- 
pressed a great zeal in this ; and openly accused all 
the former ministers for. neglecting it so long. But, 
to excuse this to the duke, they told him, it was a 
great misfortune, that the church party and the dis- 
senters were now run into one; that the church 
party must have some content given them; and 
then- a test was to be set oa foot, that, should for- 
ever shut out aU dissenters, who were an implacable; 
sort of people. A declaration renouncing the law- 
fiilness of re»stance in any case whatsoever, and an r 
engagement to endeavour no alteration in church or 
state, was designed to be a necessary qualification 
of all that might choose or be chosen members of 
parliament. If tiii^ could be carried, the king's ; 
party would be for ever separated from the dis-- 
sQnters, and be so much the more united to. him.' 

£3 
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i674. In order to this^ it was necessary to pat out 

IIT orders of council against aU convicted or suspteted 
papists. The duke acquainted me with this schen^. 
He disliked it much. He thbu^t this would raise 
the church party too Idgh. He looked oh them M 
intractable in the point of popery, Therefiore tm 
thought, it was better to keep them under; by supi 
porting the papists. He looked on the whole pro-» 
ject, as both knavish and foolish. And upon this 
he spoke severely of duke Lauderdale, who he saw 
would do any thing to save himself: he (Lauder^ 
dale) had been all along in ill tains both with Shd^ 
don and Morley : but now he reconciled himself to 
them : he brought Sharp out of Scotland, who went 
about assuring all people, that the party set against 
him was likewise set against ^ the church^ This, 
though notoriously false, passed for true among 
strangers. And, Leigfatoun coming up at the year's 
end to quit his archbishopric of Glasgow, Burnet 
had made siich Mibmissions that he was restored to 
it So that* wound, which had been given to ejA^ 
scopacy in his person, was now healed^ And Leigfa- 
toun retired to a private house in Sussex, where: he 
lived ten years in ia most heavenly manner, and 
with a shining conversation. So now duke Lau** 
derdale was at the head of thie church party, 
corre- - The couTt was somewhat disturbed with disoove- 
with Hoi- nes that were made at this time. When «ir Joseph 
4!Jed."*^ Williamson came back from Cologn, he secretly met' 
with Wicquefort, who has published a ^drk about • 
ambassadors^ He was the Dutoh secretary, that' 
translated the inteU^^nce ihfit came from England, 
And sometimes the originals were left in his hHQds. . 
Williamson prevailed with him to deliver th^de to^ 
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Uml. Most of diem were writ bjr the lord HoWaf d^^ 16741 
brother, who upon his brother's de^th was after* 
ward's lord Howard. H^ was a man of wit and 
learnings bold aiul poor, who had run throu^ many 
parties in religipn. In Cromwell's time he was re-* . 
baptized, and had preached in London. He set up 
in opposition to Cromwell, as a great commons 
wealth's man, and did some service in the restora-( 
tbn.' But he was always poor, and ready to engage 
in any thing that was bold. He went over in the 
beginning of the war, and offered to serve Be Wit* 
But he told me, he found him a dry man. A$ soon 
as the prince was raised, he waited* on him and on 
Fagel ; and undertook not only to send them good 
intelligence, but to make a great party for them. 
He pressed the prince to make a descent on Eng- 
land, only to force the king to call a parliament, 
and to be 'advised by it. And he drew such a ma* 
p^^tBj as he believed would be acceptable to the 
nation. He, and cme of the Jhi Mdulins, that was 
in lord Arlington's office, joined together, and gave 
tile States very good intelligence. Du Moulin, feaxH 
ing that he was discovered, took the alarm in time^ 
and got beyond sea. Most of the papers that Wic4 
quefort delivered were of 'Howard's writing. So 
upon his examination in the Tower, it appeared 375 
they had his letterli against hink. And, when n6tioe 
was sent oi this to Hdktnd, . Wicquefort was called 
on to bring before. tibem all the original letters thai 
irere trusty to him. And upon his not doing it^ 
he was dapt up^ And the States seilt word to the 
king, that, if any person sufficed in England on tihe 
acdoitnt of the letters betrayed by him, his head 
should ge for it. Halewyn told me, when it was 

B 4 
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1^74. put to the judges to know what sort of crime this 



CQuId be made, since the papers were given up after 
the peace was conchided, (otherwise the betraying 
the secrets of the state to enemies was a manifest 
crime,) they came to this resohition, that as by the 
Roman law every thing was made capital that was 
contra ml/utem populi Romania so the delivering 
up such papers was a capital crime. This threaten- 
ing saved Howard. But yet Wicquefort was kept 
very, long in prison, and ruined by it. He had a 
sort of a character from one of the princes of Ger- 
many, upon which he insisted. But the States 
thought, that his coming into their service was the 
je^ousies throwing up of that character.. Upon this occasion 
prin<^ of Carstairs, mentioned in the year 1672, was sent ova 
Orange. £j^^ Holland to England. And he was sdzed on 
with a paper of instructions, that were drawn so 
darkly, that no wonder if they gave a jealousy of 
some ill designs then on foot. The prince said, 
when asked about it, that it was only meant for a 
direction for carrying on the levies of some regi- 
ments that the king had allowed the Dutch to 
make in Scotland, which the king did the better to 
excuse his letting so many continue in the French 
service. Howsoever, mention being made of money 
to be paid, and of men to be raised, and a compU"* 
ment being ordered to be made to duke Hamiltrai, 
this looked suspicious. Howard, had confessed all 
he knew upon promise of pardon. So that and this 
laid together gave the court some apprehensions. 
Ihike Lauderdale made use of it to heighten the 
king's iU opinion of the party against him. And, 
because lieutenant-general Drummond was of aU the 
military men he that had the best capacity and the 
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greatest reputation, he moved that he ii%ht be'se^ i6;4, 
cured. The method he took in domg it shewed 
that he neither suspected him nor regarded the law. 
The ancient method was to require men to render i>™™>wHid 
themselves prisoners by such a day. This was a snare to prison, 
to many, who, though innocent, yet hating restramt, 
went out of the way, and were proceeded against in 
an outlawry: but an act of parliament had been 
made, condemning that method for the future. Yet 
duke Lauderdale resolved to follow it. ' And Drum- 
mond, knowing his innocence, rendered himself as 
required ; and was kiept a year in a very cold and 
inconvenient prison at Dunbarton, on the top of a 
high rock. This, coming after a Whole life of loyal* 
ty and zeal, was thought a very extraordinary re* 
ward to such high pretensions. 

One thing on this occasion may be fit to be told. 876 
Lord Kincardin had served duke Lauderdale faith- 
fully, even longer than he could do with a good con- 
science : for he had stuck to him, and was left by 
him with the king, when he went to Scotland, who 
knew well with how much zeal he had supported 
his interest, and excused his faults. When duke 
Lauderdale was hotly pushed at, he then promised 
to all his friends, that he would avoid all former er- 
rors, if he got out of his trouble: and that made 
lord Kincardin so earnest to serve him. But, when 
he saw into how much fury he was running, he 
tried to have persuaded him to more temper ; but 
found it was in vain. Then he confessed to me, 
that I had judged truer than he had done; for I 
believed He would grow worse than ever. When 
lord Kincardin found he could not hinder things in 
private, he opposed them at council': and so they 
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Jt074. broke with hiitiu * He came up to justiiy himself to 
the king, who minded those matters very'little ; but 
thought it was necessary to give a fidl scope to duke 
Lauderdale^s motions, who had told the king there 
was a spuit of rebellion that run through all sorts of 
piedple, and that was to be subdued bj acts of power^ 
though perhaps neither legal nor just : and when 
that eyil spirit was once broken, then it would be fit 
to return to more legal and moderate counsels. So 
lord Kincardin found there was no arguing with the 
king upon particulars. Therefore he begged leave 
to stay some time at court, that he might not be 
obliged to oppose that, which the king was made 
believe his service required, The king consented to 
this; and upon all occasions used him very weU; 
Duke Lauderdale could not bear that, and pressed 
the king often to command him home ; which he 
reftised to do. Once he urged it with much vehe? 
mence : and the king answered ias positively, that 
he saw no rieason for it, and He would not do it. 
Upon this he came home as in a fit of distraction, 
And was gathering together all his cconmissioBS to 
deliver them up to the king. Upon that the mar<» 
quis of Athol, who was then in high favour with 
him, went to the king, and told him that he had 
sent duke Lauderdale home half dead and half 
mad{ and begged the king to take pity on him. So 
the king sent a message to lord Kincardin, ordering 
him to go home. This lord Athol himself tdd me 
afterwards. 
The bittie Towards the end of summer the battle of Seneff 
°^ ' was Ibught f in the beginning of which the. French 
had a great advantage t but the prince oi Conid^ 
^died it too fjar : and the jmiice of Orange engi^ed 
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Che whole aiiny with so much bravery, that it ^p- t'GjAx 
peared that the Dutch army was pow brought to 
another state than he had found it in. He charged 
himsdf in many places, with too great a n^Iect of 
his person, considering how much depended upon 
it. He once was engaged among a body of French, 377 
thinking they were his own men, and bid th^n 
diarge : they told lum they had no more powder : 
he, perodving they were none of his men, with 
great presence of mind got out of their hands, and 
brought up a body of his army to charge theiti ; wha 
quickly routed them. The action in the afternoon 
recovered the loss that was made in the moniihg ; 
and possessed all the world, the prince of Cond^ in 
particular, with a great esteon of the prince's con- 
duct and courage. I will say little of foreign af<- 
jfoirs ; because there . are many copious accounts of 
them in print ( and I can add little to them. With 
Illation to the battle of Seneff^ the prince himself 
told ine that the day before he saw a capuchin, that: 
came over from the French army, and had a l<Mig^ 
conversation with Zouch, the empa*or's general ; 
who behaved himself so ill on the day <rf battle, that 
tlie prince said to his son at nightt that his fkthei^ 
bad acted so basely, that, if it had not been Sox thei 
respect he bore the emperor, he would have shot 
hiotn through the head. He was disgraced on this. 
But the success of the campaign was lost by it/ 
They bad a noble army; apd might hsLve done much 
more than they did. Grave was retaken in the end 
of the campaign. So the provinces were now safe^ 
on that side. And the prince had gained so much, 
csredit with the States, that he was now more ihan 
ever the maiiter^of their eounsi^ls. 
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1674. The idarm that those discoveries from HbUand 
AriingtoD gave our court, made lord Arlington offer at one 
H^°u^. '^^ more for recovering the king's confidence. He 
offered to go over to Holland with the eafl of Os- 
sory : for they fancied they had a great interest in 
the prince, by their having married two of Bever* 
vardt's daughters : and the prince had always a par- 
ticukr affection to lord Ossory. Lord Arlington 
said, he would go to the bottom of every thing with 
the prince ; and did not doubt, but he would bring 
him into an entire dependence on his unde, and 
particularly dispose him to a general peace ; on 
which the king was much set, it being earnestly de- 
sired by the French. It was likewise believed, that 
he had leave to give the prince the hope of marry- 
ing her whom he afterwards married. The duke 
told me he knew nothing of the matter: he had 
heard, lord Arlington had talked as if the managing 
that was his chief errand: and upon that he had 
asked the fcfaig,who assured him that he had a posi- 
tive order hot so much as to speak of that matter. 
Yet, whether notwithstanding this he had a secret 
orddr, or whether he did it without order^ he cer- 
tainly talked a great deal of it to the prince, as a 
thing which he might depend on, if he would in all 
other things be governed by the king. 
Temple Sir William Temple had been sent over the sum-' 
J^; mer before, as ambassador: and his chief instrue- 
^^^^^'JSitions were, to dispose all people's minds, chiefly the' 
prince's, to a peace. But the prince had avoided 
the seeing him till the end of the campaign. ^ Lord 
Arlington had thrown him off, when he went into 
die French interest : and Temple was too proud to 
bear contempt, or forget such an injury soon* He 
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was a vain man, much blown up in his own conceit, 1674. 
which he shewed too indecently on aU occasions. ' ' 
He had a true judgment in affairs, and very good 
principles with relation to gOTemment ; but [good] 
in nothing else: [for he was an Epicurean both in 
principle and practice.] He seemed to think that 
things were as they are &om all eternity. At least 
he thought religion was fit only for the mob y. He 
was a great admirer of the sect of Confucius in 
China, who were atheists themselves, but left rdi« 
gioB to the rabble. He was a corrupter of all that 
came near him. And he. delivered himself up 
whoUy to study, ease, and pleasure'. He entered 
into a dose friendship with lord Danby, who de- 
pended much on him : and was directed in all his 
notions as to foreign affairs by him; for no man 
ever came into the ministry, that understood the 
affairs of Eurqpe so little as he did. 
: I will henceforth leave the account of our affairs 
beyond sea wholly to Temple's letters j in which 
they are very tndy and fully set forth. And in 
them it appears, that the prince of Orange, even 
while so young, and so little practised in affairs, had 

y A word of dignity for an a disdun at the misrepresenta- 

•InstoriaQ. S. . tion here of his principles virith 

^ The author should have regard to religion ; his whole 
done inore justice to the cha- life was a continued course of 
raoter of this truly great man ; probity, disinterestedness, and 
one of the ablest, most sincere, every other amiable virtue, with 
generous, and virtuous min- every elegancy of it. Great in 
isters, that bAj age has pro- business; and happy out of it. 
duced ; and will always be See, and contemplnte his writ- 
deemed one of the honours of ings ; but pass gently over his 
this nation, as a statesman, a few errors. O. Sir William 
writer^ and as a (over and ex- Temple was a. man of rirtue, 
ample of the finest sorts of to which Burnet was a stran- 
leaming. They who knew sir ger. S. 
^WilHam Temple best, have had 
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l(Qr4. stl cle» fl»d so just a view di thein» thai nothing 
' could misguide him ; and that the bad prospect h« 

had £rom the ill condition of affairs did not frighten 
him to acceptt of anj inean or base conditions of 
peae^ His fidelity to his country aud the pul)Uc 
interest was so fern, that no private considerations 
of His own could bias him, or indeed be miH^h con<^ 
sidered by him. These letters give him a character 
that is so sublime, as well as so genuine, that it 
raises Turn much above all the performances of rhe* 
toric m panegyric- I will mention very little that 
is. to be found in them. Holland was in great ex« 
pect^tion, when they saw two such men as the earls 
of Ossory and Arlington come over, tc^tiier with 
the earl of Danby's eldest son, though the last only 
made the shew a little greater. Lord Arlington for 
eoane daiys insisted vehemently on the prince's dis* 
missing Du Moulm, who had discovered the secrets 
of his tsSce to him. In this; the prince complied : 
and' Su Moulin was sent to one of their plantaticms. 
As to all other tlttngs, lord Arlington talked to him 
in the strain of a governor; and seemed to ^-esume 
too much on his youth, and on Ms want of experi^ 
ence. But^ instead of preyailing on the prince, he 
lost him so entirely, that all his endeavours a£ker*- 
wards could never beget any confidence in him. So 
he came back, and. reckoned this was his last essay ; 
Wfaieh succeeding so iH, he ever after that withdrew 
firom all business. He made himself easy to the 

king, who continued to be still very kind to him. 

' ■ - . , 

1675. < At Easter, a piece of jnivate news tsame fixnn 

Ejirnd? Pi'aince, which the duke was muci delighted with, 

379 because it did an honour to the order of ^he Jesidts, 
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to whom he had devoted hitnsdf. The new ei>n<- ief6: 
fessor had so pressed the king of France in Lent to 
send away his mistress, Montespan, that he pre- 
vailed at last. She was sent to a nunnery. And so 
the king l^ceived the sacrament, as was said, in a 
state of contrition* Thiis was writ to the duke, and 
set out with such cilrcumstances, as the Frendi 
Usually do every -thing that relates to thei^ king« 
Hie duke was tiauch pleased with it. He tdd me^ 
he had related it with all its circumstances to the 
king in the duchess of ^Portsmouth's hearing ; and 
said, they hoth heard it with gl^t uneasiness, a^d 
were inuch out of countenance at it The duke 
himself was tl^n in the best temper I had evet 
known 1dm iii^ He wael reading Nurembetgius o£ 
the diffei'ebce of filings temporal aMsd things eternal ; 
and we had math good diacdurs6 on HtM, ^utgectr 
Lcftd Atlilfgton ran so toudi ki Ms mind^ that he 
oMe said to nie, if lord Arlington would read t^ 
book, he would not n^(8e in so iftaay affiui^ ;ai^ he 
did. i sa# he wad vet^f jealous of him^ and of hi» 
interest in <ite king. Thts I have given a ftdl ac«^ 
count ^f my acquaintance wkh the duke. 



I lost his j^our Soon after this, i^'or in Apritiwu 
1675 a ses^on tS parliament was held, as pi^pat^i^maie 
tory tb olne th« Was designed next winf«er> to whicfe^^J^" 
m^mey Wis t^ be askefd : but none was now aasked ; 
St being onljr ca&ed to heal all breached and to beget 
h good nndersttoding between the king and his pecM 
pie. The hottse of commons fell upon duke Lauder'*^ 
dale. And those who knew what had pMsed be-» 
tween him and me% moved that I should be extn 

... • • •." 

.. . «Seebefbre,p.373. O. r 
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1675. mined before a committee. I was brought before 
them. I told them how I had been commanded 
out of town. But though that was illegal, yet, since 
it had been let fall, it was not insisted on. I wad 
next examiAed concerning his design of arming the 
Irish papists. I said, I, as well as others, had 
heard him say, he wished the. presbyterians in Scot- 
land would rebel, that he nnght hnag over the 
Irish papists to cut their thrZ I ^ next ex^ 
mined concerning the design of bringing a Scotish 
army into England. I desired to be excused, a3 to 
what had passed in private discourse; to which I 
thought I was not boun4 to answer, unless it were 
high treason. They pressed me long : and I would 
give them no other answer. So they all concluded, 
that I knew great matters ; and reported this spe- 
cially to the house. Upon that I was sent for, and 
brought before the house. I stood upon it, as I had 
done at the committee, that I was not bound to an- 
swer.; that nothing had passed that was high trea* 
son ; and as to all other things, I did not think my 
self bound to discover them. I said farther, I knew 
duke Lauderdale was apt to say things in a heat, 
which he did not intend to do. And since he had 
380 used my self so iU, I thought my self the more 
obliged not to say any thing that looked like revenge 
for what I had met with from him. I was brought 
four times to the bar. At last I was told, the 
house thought they had a right to examine into 
every thing that concerned the safety of the nation, 
as wt^ as into matters of treason : and they looked 
on me as bound to satisfy them: otherwise they 
would make me feel the weight of their heavy dis- 
pleasure, as one that concealed what they thought 
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was necessary to be known. Upon this I yielded, 1675. 
and gave an account of the discburse fdrmerly men- 
tioned K They laid great weight on this S and re-* 
newed their address against duke Lauderdale. 

I was much blanled for what I had done. Some; 
to make it look the worsen added, that I had been 
Iu3 chaplain, which was £al^e; and that I had. been 
much obUged to him, though I had neve'r received 
any real obligation from tdm, but had done him 
great services, for which I had been very unworthily 
requited. Yet tiie thing had an ill appearance, as 
the disclosing of what had passed in confidence; 
thpu^ I make it a gcetA question, how -far even 
that, ought to bind a man, when the' designs are 
very wicked, and the person continued still in the 
siiiiie post and capacity of executing than. I have 
told the matter as it was, and must leave my self to 
the censure of the reader. My love to my country, 
and my private friendships, darned me perhaps too 
&r ^ ; especially since I had declared much against 
clergymen's meddling in secular afiairs, and yet had 
run my self so de^ in them. [The truth is, I had 
been, for above, a year, in a perpetual agitation, and 
wftd not calm or cool enough to reflect on my con« 
duct, as I ought to have done. I had lost much of 
a spirit of devotion and recollection, and so it was 
no wonder, if I even committed great errors.] 

This brok^ me quite with the court, and in that 
respect proved a great. blessing to me.. It brought 
me 6ut of Many temptations ; the greatest of all be* 

* P. 35S ^« Treacherous firom him. See Journal of t\\e 

nUaiQ. S. Uouseof CotnniODs, 2i»i3«'29.' 

<^ Tbey made no use of it; » April 5. — ^May 6. 1675. O. 

and the majority of the house ^ Right. S. 
did not seem to like its coming 

VOL. II. F 
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1675. ing the kindness that was grbwihg upon me from 
the duke, which might have involved roe into great 
difficukies, as it did expose me to much censure ; all 
which went off upon ilm occasion. And I applied 
my self to my studies, and my function, being then 
settled preacher at the rolls, and soon after lecturer 
of St. Clement*s. I lived many years under the pro- 
tection of sir Harbottle Grimstone, master of the 
rolls, who continued steady in his favour to me, 
though the king sent secretary Williamson to dedre 
him to dismiss me. He said he was an old man, 
fitting himsdf for another world, and he found my 
ministry useful to him ; so he prayed thcit he might 
be excused in that. He was a long and very hind 
patron to me. I continue^ ten years in that ppst, 
free from all necessities: and, I thank God, that 
wai^ all I desired. But, since I was so long happy 
in so quiet a retreat, it seemi^ but a just piece of 
gratitude, that I should give some account <^ that 
venarable old man. 
Sir Har- He was dcsceuded from a loii^-lived &niily.; tat 
GiiL- his great grandfkther lived tiU he was nmetyr^iglit, 
d^^r. ^^ grandfather to e%hty-ax, and his father te> se^ 
381 venty*eight, and himdelf to eighty-two« He had to 
the last a great soundness of health, 6i memory, and 
of judgment. He was bred to the study of the law, 
being a younger brother. Upon his eld^ brother's 
death he threw it up. But faHing in love with 
jtidge Crook's daughter, the father would not bestow 
her on Mm, unless he would returh to his studies;, 
which he did with great success. That judge was 
one of those who delivered his judgment in the 
chequer-chamber against the ship-money, which he 
did with a long and learned aigument. And air. 
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Harbottle'd fetSier, w1h> serirgd in pariiament finr E^ iCjd^ 
sex, lay long in ]»i3on^ because he would not pay """""""^ 
the loan*lB<mey. Thua both his family and his 
wife's wei*e 2ealoQs for the itaterest of their countty. 
In the beginning of the long })arHaii[ient he was 4 
great assarter of the laws ; and inveighed severdy 
against all that bad been concerned in the fio'mar 
illegal o^Hres^ion. His priiiciple was, that ^kgi^ 
ance and protection W^e mutual obligations; and 
that the ode went f&t the othor. He thought the 
law wad the measure of both ; and that when a tegal: 
protection ^as denied to one that paid a legai alle* 
giance^ the subject had a r%ht to defetid himself. 
He was mudh troubled^ when preach^^ asserted a 
divine right of regal gfyvernment. He thought it. 
had no other effect^ but to give an ill uapression of 
them as aspiring meii: nobody was ^ Qpnvjp,c€d by 
it: it inclined their hearers rather to suspect all 
they said besides : it looked like ik^ sacrificing their 
country to their own prefernnent ; and an encourage > 
ing of princes to turn tyrants. Yet when the lo^g 
parliament engaged into the league with Scotland^ 
he would not sweior the covenant And he discon- 
tinued sitting in the house till it was laid a$ide^ 
Then he came back, and J(»ned with HoUis, and th^ 
other Presbyterians^ in a hi^ opposition td the in* 
dependents, and to Cromwell in particular^ a£^ was 
t<dd in Uie first book. And he was one of the se- 
eluded membars that were forced out of the house. 
He followed afterwards the practice <tf the Jaw, but 
was always looked at as one who Wished wieU td the 
anci^it goy^minelif of England. So he was chosen 
speaker of that house that called home the kingt 
and had so gtr^t a merit m that whole affair, that 

r 2 
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1675^ he was soon after, without any application of his 



own, made master of the roUs : in which post he 
continued tp his death with a high reputation, as he 
wen deserved, it. For he was a just judge; very 
slow, and ready to hear every thing that was of- 
fei^ed, without passion or partiality. I thought his 
only fault was, that he was too rich : and yet he 
gave yearly great subs in charity, discharging many 
prisoners by paying their debts. He was a very 
pious and devout man, and spent every day at least 
da hour' in the morning, and as much at night, in 
prayer and meditation. And even in winter, when 
he was obliged to be very early on the bench, he 
took care to rise so soon, that he had always the 
command of that time which he gave to those exer- 
cises. He was much sharpened against popery ; but 
882 had always a tenderness to the dissenters S though 
he himself continued still m the communion of the 
cburch. His second wife, whom I knew, was niece* 
to the great sir Francis Bacon : and was the last 
heir of that family. She had aU the high notions 
for the church and the crown, in which she had 
been bred; but was the humblest, the devoutest, 
and best tempered person I ever knew of that sort^. 
It was really a pleasure to hear her talk of religion : 
she did it with so much elevation and force. She 
Was dw8[ys very plain in her clothes : and went oft 
to gaols, to consider the wants of the prisoners, and 
relieve Or discharge them ; and by the meanness of 
her di'ess she passed but for a servant trusted with 
the charities of others. When she was travelling in 
the country, as she drew hear a viUage, she often or* 

!' « Burnet*9 teat of all ?irt«es. & . ^ Rogue. &i . 
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d(^*ed her coach to stay behind till she had walked 1^75^ 
about it, giving orders for the instruction of the 
children, and leaving liberally for that etid. With 
two such persons I spent several of my years veiy 
happily. But I novir return to the session of Par- 
Uaments^. : : 

: In the . house of commons the business against Danby st- 
duke Lauderdale was taken up warmly at thr^ se- in Twn. ° 
veral times : and three several addresses were made 
to the king against him. The king's answer was^ 
^hat he would protect no man against law and 
justice; but would condemn none without special 
matter well made out. There was no money o& 
fered : so addresses were feeble things. The next ai^^ 
tempt was against the earl of Danby, who had h^-* 
gun to invert the usual methods of the exchequer. 
But the majority . were for him : so that charge 
came to nothing. Only those who begun it formed 
d party against him, that grew in conclusion to be 
too hard for him* He took a diiferent method from 
those who wem m the ministry before him. They 
had taken off the great and leading men : and left ^ 
the herd as a despised company, who could do no- 
thi]%^ because they had none to head them. . . But 
lord Danby reckoned that the niajor number was 
the surer game : so he neglected the great men, who 
he thought raised their price too high ; and reckoned^ 



s Lord treasurer Oxford told 
me, bis father, air Edward Har- 
ley, was very intimately ac- 
quaioted with the master of the 
foils ; aQd when ihe bill of «x- 
clusicm was depending, bad com* 
muDicated a. secret of very great 
impoitance to him, which he 
tmsted to Burnet, and by that 
means was soon known at coint. 



Sir Harbotde knew he had 
spoke of it to nobody else, and 
charged Burnet with having re«- 
■vealed it. He began to make 
some yery mrkwaod exenses; 
which the master stopt^ by tell- 
ing him, that he himself was 
most to be blamed, for having 
-mentioned it to any body/ I>^. 

fS 
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1675. that he could gain t^i ordinary men, cheaper than 
one of those. This might have succeeded with him, 
if they that did lead his party had been wise and 
skilful men. But he seemed to be jealous of all such^ 
as if they might gain too much credit with the king. 
The chief men that he made use of were of so low a 
size, that they were baffled in erery debate. So that 
many, who were inclined aiougfa to vote in all obe- 
dience, yet were ashamed to be in the vote on ^tbe 
side that was manifestly run down in the debate. 
^^^^ The ablest man of his party was Seunour, who 
was the first speaker of the house of commmis that 
was not bred to the law. He was a man of great 
birth, being the elder branch of the Seimour family ; 
and was a graceful man, bold and quick. But [was 
the most immoral and impious man of his age ;] he 
had a sort of a pride so peculiar to himself, that I 
383 never saw any thing like it. He had neither shame 
nor decency with it ^ . [And in aU private dealings 
he was the unjustest and blackest man that has 
lived in our times.] He was violent against the 
court, till he fprced himself into good posts. He 
was the most assuming speaker that ever sate in the 
chair. He knew the house and every man in it so 
well, that by looking about he could tell the fate of 
any questi<m. So, if any thing was put, when the 
court party was not weU gathered together, he would 
have held the house from doing any thing, by a wil- 
ful mistaking or mistating the question. By that he 

^ When he was speaker, his own coach, but sir Edward told 
Goach broke at Charing (>08s, him it was more proper for him 
and he ordered the beadles to to walk in the streets^ than the 
stop the next gentleman's thejr speaker o£ the house of corn- 
met, and bring it to him. The mons ; and left him so to do, 
goitleman in it was much sur*' without aiijF further apology. D« 
prised to be turned out of his 
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gave time to those who were ai^inted for that mei*^ i6f9. 
cenaiT' work, to go abditt and gather in all their ' 
party. And he woidd discern when they h^d got 
the majority. And then he would very fairly state 
the question, when he salv he was sure to carry it. 

A great many of the conrt grew to bt^ so uneasy, 
especially when they saw the king wa^ under the in^ 
fluence of French and pojnsh counsds, that they 
were glad to he put of the way at critical times. 
On some occasions they wpuld venture to vote 
against the court: of which the memorable answer 
of Harvey's ^ who was treasurer to the que&ni, was 
a noted infAanoe. He was one whom the king loved 
parsonaUy: and yet upon a great occasion he voted 
against tiiat which the kifig desired. So the ksDg 
chid Jiim sever^ for it. Next day, anotliier im* 
portant questicm falling in, he voted as the king 
would have him. So the Hog took notice of it 
at nig^t ; and said. You were not against me to day. 
He answered, No, sir, I was against my consdeiice 
to day. This was so gravely delivered, that thp 
king aeemed pleased with it: and it wbs much 
talked of. While things went thus in the house o^ 
commons, there was the greatest and longest debate 
in the house of lords that has been in all my time. 
They sat upon it often till midmght. 

It was about the test that Lord Danby had con- Debates 
trived, as was formerly mentioned. Lord Danby, TulS!™'* 
and lord Fiiich, and some of the bishops, were the 
chief aiguers for it. They said, it was necessary 
that a method should be found out, to discriminate 
the good subjects from the bad: we had been lately 

* 

* He was either fether or uncle of the present earl of Bristol. 
He was uncle. O 
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1675. -inrolyed in a long civil war, occasioned by the ill 
principles that some had taken up with relation to 
government : it was fit to prevent the return of such 
miseries : the king had granted a very full indemnity, 
and had observed it religiously : but there was no 
reason, while so much of the old leaveii still -re- 
mained, to leave the nation exposed to men of such 
principles : it was not fit to make a parliament per- 
petual : yet that was a less evil, than to run the ha- 
zard of a bad election ; especially- when jealousies 
and fears had been blowed about the nation: a 
good constitution was to he preserved by all pru- 
dent methods : no man was to be pressed to tidce 
this test : but, as they, who were not willing to come 
into such an engagement, ought to have the mo- 
-desty to be contented with the fevour and c(mni- 
vance of the government, so, if that did not tea^h 
S84them good manners, it might be fit to use severer 
tools. To all this, great opposition was made. It 
was plain, the duke did not like it: but the king 
was so set on it, that he did not declare liimsetf 
against it. But all the papists were against it : they 
thought the bringing any test in practice would 
certainly bring on one that would turn them out of 
the house. The lords Shaftsbury, Buckingham, 
HoUis, Hallifax, and all those who were thought 
the country party, opposed this mightily. They 
thought there ought to be no tests, beyond the oath 
of allegiance, upon the elections to Parliament : that 
it being the great privilege of Englishmen, that they 
were not to be taxed but by their representatives ; 
it was therefore thought a disinheritiiig men of the 
main part of their birthright, to do any thing that 
should shut them out from their votes in . electing ; 
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all teste jxx puUic assemblies were thou^t daiige»)id, }^fs, 
and contrary to public liberty : for if a piEU*liament 
thou^t any law incoiivenient for the good of the 
whde, they must be suppo8(^d still free to alter xt^ : 
,and no pitevious^ limitation cmild bind up their, le^ 
.gislature: a great deal was saM, to shew that the 
peace of the worid was best secured by good laws 
and good government ; and that oaths or .tests 
were no security : the scrupuloias might be fettered 
by thrai : yet the bulk of the w<»rld would boldly 
.take any test^ and as boldly break through it; of 
.which the. late times had given large prb6&; the 
matter of this test was very doubtful : for thlough, 
gencxrdly speaking, the king^« person iond his«i)ow«* 
were not to be distinguished, yet that Was not uni<> 
versally true : an infant king, or a lunatic, were ex- 
.ceptions : as also a king in his aiemies' hands ; which 
.was the case of Henry VL for whose power his own 
.party fought even agithlst his persoii : so an e3(cq>- 
tion Mras to be understood; otherwise the proposi- 
tion, that affirmed it. was a traitorous portion to se- 
^parate, ^b^m, was not true : nor could it be. reasc^ 
idde to bind up men against alterations t everf new 
Jaw was au alteration : it was not easy to define how 
£ar the p^w^ of making idterations might go, apd 
where it must stop: these things were best left at 
large : upon the whole matter; m th^y wei^ agtonst 
;any parliamentary to^ts, so. they wer$ more pfo^oU- 
larly against thip. Xiord Bhaltsliuiy distii^uished 
himself more in. this session thaii ever he had done 
before. He spoke once, a whole hour, to shew the 
inconvenienceof condemning aU resistance upon any 
pretep^^ whatsoever* He said, it mi^t be propef 

^ Wrong arguing. S. » 
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ibys. to lay such ties upon those who served in the mi«- 
litia, and in corporations, because there was stffl a 
superior p<ywer in parliament to declare the extent 
4)f the oath : but it might be of very ill cpmfequence 
to lay it on a parliament : since there m%ht be case^ 
though so far out of view that it was hard to sup^ 
pose them, in which he believed no man would say, 
it was not lawful to resist, if a king would make 
«s a province, and tributary to France, and subdue 
385 the nation by a French army, or to the papal author- 
ity, must we be bound in that case tamely to sub- 
mit ? Upon which he said many things that did cut 
to the quick. And yet, though his words were 
watched, so that it was resolved to have sent him to 
-the tower if any one word had fallen from him that 
-had made him liable to sudh a censure, he spoke 
both with so much boldness and so mueh caution, 
that, "though he provoked die Cjdurt extremdy, no ad- 
vantage could be taken against him. The court car- 
tied every question m favour of the test, though 
with great opposition, and a protestation made 
upon every step that was carried. So that the InU 
was in a fair way to have passed : and very probably 
it would have parsed in the house of commcms, 
wheii, by sm unlooked for emergent, the session was 
broke. 
A dispute Ever since the end of king James Vi reign, peti- 
^ and' tions of appeal were brought to the - houise of lords 
"^^""^ fi«m decrees In chancery. This rose from a panty 
of reason, because writi^ of error lay from tiie courts 
of law to the house of lo^ife. And sinte the business 
of the chancery greW' to be so extehded and com- 
prehensive, it was not thought safe to leave it to the 
lord chancellor's conscience. So this practice^ though 
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so lately heg^xkygtew on by degreen to be the main 1675^ 
busiBess of the house of loirds. A petiti<m of appeal 
was brought against a member of the house of com* 
mbn& The lords received it, and made an order 
upcm it. The member being seized with it, brought 
it into the house of commons.^ And thej voted it a 
breach of inivilege, for the lords to meddle with one 
of their howe. The lords* on the oither haii^i, said, 
they wene bound to do justice to all : and m privi- 
lege <^uld lie against that : and, since they never 
sate but when the c^^nmons sate likewise, if a privi* 
l^e &om that house couM stop thmr ytoceedme^ 
there tmst be a failure in justice : and since no jni- 
vilege was ever {pretended ii\ the case of a writ of 
orror, it could not Ue against an appeaL 80 they 
resolved to prooeed. in the caMse. The oommonfi 
passed a vote against any lawyers that' should plead 
at the l<»^s' bar in this cause. BiM^ the lorife com^ 
manded the council to go on ; with which they comr 
plied. And as they Wait from the lords' bar, tiiey 
were by an order from the house of commons sent 
to the tower. But they were by another order from 
the lords set at liberty. So the two houses being 
as it were at war, it was necessary to put an end to 
the session. 

This was very uneiisy to the court : for they siawThcses- 
it was a very sure method to break a sesnptn 01 par^^up onit. 
liament, every time that it was taken up« I am npt 
sure, if this was laid» or if it happened by f^;;ddent. 
Lord Shaftsbury ^«id, it was laid by himself. Bi;t 
others assured me, it happened in course, though it 
produced great effects : for there never was a 
strength in the court to raise this debate of the test 
in any subsequent session. And as^ this made the 
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1675. court apprehend they might by the prosecution of 
the same appeal lose- the next isession, since thd 
^^"prorogation did only discontinue parliamentary pro* 
ceedings^ but not judiciary ones ; so they feared this 
might go so far as to force a dissolution of tke pre^ 
sent parliament : to which the court would be rery 
hardly brought, after they had practised so long upon 
the members, and knew them aU so wdL 

in this session, on a day that grievances were, to 
be gone upon, Grimstohe said, that considering the 
extent of privilege, he looked on a standing parlia- 
ment as the greatest grievance of the nation ; so 
many men bang exempted from justice, and from 
the demands of their « creditors, for so long and so 
indefinite a time. This motion was' let ftll at that 
time. But it was not forgot ^ . And . it was Hkely 
to be taken up, when new opportunities should be 
oflTered. The summer went over without any consi- 
derable accidents at home. 
A senionof A ncw scssiou met next winter. And at the first 

pvliament. 

opening it, the king laid before the commons the 
great <tifficulties he was in by the anticipations of his 
revenues. It was then generally thought, that the 
king was in such straits, that, if money could not be 
obtained, he must turn together counsels and'to other 
ministers. The debate went high in the committee 
of the whole house. It was offered on the one side 
to shew, that the king had not enough in his hands 
to maintain the government aiid to secure the na- 
tion : though our neutrality at that time made trade 
flow in upon us, so that the customs rose higher than 

' Old 3ir Christopher Mus- or a bad ope ev^r de good to 
grave used to say, that, a good the man that made it. D. 
moUon in parliament neyer diedr 
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ever. On the other hand it was said^ that if antid- 1675. 
pations were o«ce admitted as a reason for a supply, ' 

the court would never want that reason. It was fit- 
ter to examine by whose means or on what design 
th<^e anticipations were made. At last, the question 
was put. And the vote being then stated, and the 
previous question being then put, whether the main 
question should be then put or not, the votes were 
equal. So sir Charles Harbord, who was in the 
chair, gave it for putting the main question. But, 
some of the country side coming in between the two 
questions, the main questioii was lost by two or 
three. So near was the court to the carrying so 
great a point. Harbord was much blamed for his 
rashness. He said, the duty of the chair was always 
to set matters forward: and so he ought to have 
given it for puttmg the main question : and, if the 
samk equality had continued, he said, he would have 
given it for the court. He was a very rich and co- 
vetous man, who knew England weU : and his parts 
were very quick about hiih in that great age, being 
past eighty. A lively repartee was made by his own 
son to him in the debate. He had said, the right 
way of dealing with the king, iuid of gaining htm to 
thetn, was, to lay their hands on their purses, and to 
deal roundly with him. So his son said, he seconded 
his motion: but he meant, that they should lay 
their hands on their purses, as he himself did, and 
bold them well shut; that no money should go out of 
them. The earl of Danby was much disappointed 337 
at this. Yet he took heart, since it was brought so 
near, that he reckoned he would make the next ses- 
sion sure. The petition of appeal, that had brok^ 
the former session, was now brought on again before 
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1675. ^^^ lords. The oourt tried their whole strefigtli to 

^^ — keep it off^ till they saw what m^t be expected 

from the commons* So, upon the miscarriage of the 
great rote in tlie house of commons, the lords went 
on QpoQ the petition : and^ the commons opposing 
them T^orously^ as before, it was visible that the 
parliament mtist be prorogued. 
The charac- Upon this it W88 proposcd in the house of lords 
pwiimTttt*to address the king for dissolving the present par- 
^^^' liament. It was manifest the two houses could no 
longer maintain the correspondence that was ne-> 
cessary. In a new parliament this must fall to the 
ground : but it could not while this lasted. It was 
said, a standing parliament changed the constitution 
of Eng^d'"^ The king did no ntore consult with his 
people, nov know them : but he had now a cabal of 
single persons to deal with. The people were now 
cut off from their liberty of electing ; and so had no 
more a true representative. It was said, that a par- 
liament of a, long continuance would be eitiber an 
engine to sell the liberties of their country, or 
would, by rendering themselves popular, j<»n with 
the peoj^e against the crown. In either case it was 
like to be destructive to the constitution. So it Miras 
moved, that an address should be made to the king 
for dissolving the parliament.. And, to the wonder 
"c^ all men, the duke joined in it. The majority 
of the tempmral lords were for it. But the bench of 
bishops was against it : and so it was not carried. 
The thilig became the universal subject of discourse. 
It was imfiised into the members of the house of 



' ** The present loss under for nothing now Will do but 
K.J. (sic.) TemporumuUuiHari septennial parliameata.^ S. 
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commons, that, if they wotdd not be more trdctaUe^ 1679. 
and help the king out of his nedesdties, he was sure 
a, new parliament woukl give him money, and make 
him easy; and that the rather for havii^ dissolved 
them. This wron^t on many of them, who had 
been chosen while the natioli was in a fit, <»* rather 
a fury, of ioyalty*. They knew, they could nevaf 
hope, to be chosen again. Many of them werd 
ruined in their fortunes, and lived upon their privi*- 
kgea and .upon their pensions.^ Thfey had got it 
among them for a maxim, which contributed not a 
little to our preservation while we were in such 
hands, thai, as they must not give the king too 
much at a time, lest there should be no more use of 
them, so they were to take care not to stahre the 
court, lest they themsehres should be starved by that 
means. They were indeed generally both against 
popery and France. And,^ to redeem their credit 
for the mcmey thatt they were ready to give sonsie** 
what too lavishly, they jsaid, when they went into 
their countries, that it was on design to fix the kmg 
to an English interest and the protestant rciligion. 338 
And they had talked so high on those heads, that the 
court jtself could not manage them, when any tMng; 
relating to these came before them. Some of themf 
were high for the prerogative : others high for the 
church : and all the mercenary men were careful o£ 
themselves. In opposition to these a great party was 
formed, who declared more heartily for the protestant 
religion, and for the interest of England. The duke 
of Buckingham and the earl of Shaftsbury opened 
many of their eyes, and let them know the designS' 
of the court. And indeed they were then so visible, 
that thare wa3 enough seen, without such secret io^ 
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td^mce^ to convince the mo^t incredulous. Sir 
WilUam Coventry had the greatest credit of any 
m^n in the house. He nevar meddled personally 
with aiiy minister. He had a perfect understanding 
of affairs. So he laid open the errors of the govern- 
ment with the more authority; because he mixed no 
passion nor private resentments with it. His bro^ 
ther usjuaUy answered him with much life in a re- 
partee, but not with the wei^t and fcnrce with 
which he spoke. Colonel Birch was a man of a pei 
culiar chfgracter. He had been a carrier at firsts 
and retaik^ still, even to aii affectation, the clown* 
isjmess of his education". He got up in the pro^' 
gress of the war to be a colonel, and to be concerned 
in the excise. And at the restoration he was found 
to be sb useful in managing the excise, that he was 
put in a good post. He was the roughest and bold- 
est speaker in the house ; and talked in the lan- 
guage and phrases of a carrier, but with a beauty 



" Sir Edward Seimour re- 
flected upon bim very grossly 
once in a debate^ for his former 
profession; to which he an- 
swered vety calmly, that it was 
true^ had been a carrier, and 
he believed if that worthy gen- 
tietman had ever been so, he 
would, have been so still. King 
Charles the second told him, 
upbH something he had mov- 
ed in the house of commons, 
that he' remembered forty-one, 
to which he replied, that he 
remembered fqrty-ei^t. Vw 
which the duke oi Monmouth 
would have had him sent to 
the Porter's !Lodge, but the 
king would not suffer it^ . J>. 
There was a saying of his to 
this Mr. Coventry, whidi wis 



then and has since been much 
talked of, and should not be> 
forgotten. Coventry had, in 
some debate in the house of 
commons, in which Birch had 
spoken of the other side, reflect* 
ed on Birch's having been a 
carrier ; upon which Birch got 
up and said, " It is very true, 
what that gentleman says, I 
was a earner once; and let 
" me tell t^at gentleman it is 
*' very fortunate for him that he 
** never was a carrier, for if he 
'* had been a carrier, he would 
*' have been a carrier stUk** 
Birch, as I have heard from a 
member of his time, that was 
then a young man» [that h^} 
though old> was at the head df 
their club ib Chanon Row. O. 
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and eloquence that wias always acceptable. I heard i675. 
Coventry say, he was the best speaker to carry a 
popular assembly before him that he had ever 
known. He spoke always with much life and heat. 
But judgment was not his talent. Waller was the 
delight of the house: and even at eighty he said 
the liveliest things of any among them: he was 
only concerned to say that which should make him 
be applauded. But he never laid the business of 
the house to heart, being a vain and empty, though 
a witty, man. He deserves the character of being 
one of the great refiners of our language and poetry. 
He was for near sixty years one of the best of all 
our writers that way. The two men of quality that 
were the most considered were ' the lord Russell 
and the lord Cavendish. Lord Russell was a man 
of great candour, and of a general reputation ; uni- 
versally beloved and trusted; of a generous and 
obliging temper. He had given such proofe of an 
undaunted courage and of an unshaken firmness, 
that I never knew any man have so entire a credit 
in the nation as he had. He quickly got out of 
some of the disorders into which the court ^ad 
drawn him. And ever after thait, his life was un- 

r 

blemished in all respects. He had, from his first 
educatioii, an inclination to favour the tion-conform- 
ists°; and wished the laws could have been made 
easier to them, or they more pliant to the law. He 
was 9 slow man, and of little discourse : but he had 
a true judgment, when he considered things at his 389 
own leisure. His understanding was not defective : 
but 14s virtues, were so eminent, that they would 

^ So have all the author*s favourites. S. 

VOL. II. a 
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1675. iiave more tbaan balanced real defects, if any Iiad 
been found in the other. ^ Lord Cavendish, after-^ 
wwds earl, and then diike, of Devonshire, was too 
much a libertine both in principle and practice. He 
went off from the court at first upon resentments 
for some disappointments there. He was [an am^ 
bitious and revengefiil man ; but he had the courage 
of an hero, with a much greater proportion of wit 
and knowledge than is usual in men of his birth. 
He had a softness in his exterior deportment ta 
which there was nothing within that was answer- 
able p.] Littleton and Powle were the men that fadd 
the matters of the house with the greatest dexterity 
and care. Powle was very learned in precedents^ 
and parUament journals, which goes a great way 
in their debaltes : and, when he had time to prepare 
himself^, he was a clear and strong speaker. Lit^ 
tleton was the ablest and the vehementest arguer of 
them all. He commonly lay quiet till the end of b 
debate: and he often ended it, speakiag with a 
strain of conviction and authority that was not 
easily resisted. I lived the very next door to him 
for several years : and we spent a great deal of our 
time every day together. He tcld me all their ma-* 
nagemetit : and commonly, when he was to put his 
whole strength to argue any point, he used to talk 
it over with me, and to set me to object all that . I 
could against him. He lived wholly in London. 
So matters were most in hid hands during the in* 

p In the printed book was depitrtmeni. 

substituted. He was ambitious^ - ^i I have seen many of .hi& 

tmd had the courage of a kero, occasional speedies, and they 

with an unusmd proportion both are all very good, and do not de- 

of wit and knowledge. He had ^ serve this distinction upon them. 

a great softness in his exterior O. 
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t*Fab of parliament. And by his imeans it was, 1675/ 
that I arrived at such knowledge of their intrigues. 
He was a wise and worthy man, had studied much 
modem history, and the present state and interest 
of Europe. Sir Thomas Lee was a man that va^ 
lued himself upon artifice and cunning, in which he 
was a great master, without being out of counte- 
nance when it was discovered '. Vaughan, the chief 
justice's son, was a man of great integrity, had 
much pride, but did great service. These were the 
chief men that preserved the nation from a very de- 
ceitfiil and practising court, and from a corrupt 
house of commctns. And by their skill and firmness 
they, from a small number, who began the opposi- 
tion, grew at last to be the majority *. 

All this I thought fit to lay together, and to fill i676* 

, , A long in- 

as it were an empty place m my history: for, asterraibe- 
our main business lay in preparing for, or managing ge^onso^f 
a session of parliament, so we had now a long in-P*'^'*"^*- 
terval, of above a year, between this session in win*' 



' He agreed to second the 
motion for i,2oo,oooZ. for six 
thousand pounds, which one of 
the clerks of the treasury was 
to bring in a hackhey coach to 
Fieet Ditch, where Lee was to 
meet him in another, and up- 
on a sign given, they .were to 
^lange coaehes : which "was ex- 
ecuted accordingly; but, un- 
luckily, the coachman knew 
them both, and told what he 
had seen. D. 

* He shotild have mentioned 
Sacheverel here, who was very 
eminent amohff them, and infe- 
rior to few in his abilities. I have 



had this from one who knew him 
in parliament, and I have seen 
many of his speeches, whbh 
manifest this to have been his 
character. He may be seen in 
the conference between the two 
houses about the abdication. 
The same person used to talk 
very highly of Garway also, 
and thought them the ablest 
-parliament men of their time ; 
and so they have been general- 
ly deemed, and were much 
spoken of as such, long afiCer 
their deaths, which happened 
not a great while after the re- 
volution. O. 

6 S 
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1676. ter 1675, and the next session of parliametit, whidi 
was not till the spring in 1677* The French were 
much set on procuring a peace. And they, seeing 
how niuch the parliament was set on engaging the 
king in the alliance, prevailed with him to dbcon^ 
tinue the session ; for which, no doubt, he had round 
sums of money sent to him t. 
An account ' About this time Lockhart the ambassador in 
pawi^s of France died. The farther he saw into the designs 
TOulJ^n of the court, he grew the more uneasy in the post 
^"^**- he was in, though he acted in it with great spirit 
and resolution, both with relation to his own master 
and to the French king : of which I will set down 
two passages, that miay be very instructive to am- 
bassadors. In this time of neutrality the French 
privateers took many English ships, pretending they 
were Dutch, only with English passes. One of these 
was taken by a privateer, that, as was believed, Pe- 
pys, then secretary to the English admiralty, and 
in great favour with the duke, had built ; and, as 
was said, out of the king's stores. The merchants 
proved in council, that the ship was English. So 
Lockhart had an order to demand her: and he 
pressed it so effectually, that an order was sent from 
the court of France to discharge her. But before 
that was executed, the king was prevailed on by 
Pepys, to tell the French ambassador, that he did 
not concern himself in that ship : he believed mer- 

* " (Rouvigny (the French ** in case it should refuse to 
** ambassador) writes, 2d Sep- " give him money ; in consi- 
" tember 1674, that Charles ** deration of which he was to 
had agreed either to prorogue " have a pension of ioo,ooo/« 
his parliament till April 1675, '* from France.'* Appendix to- 
rn consideration of 500,000 DalrympWs Metnoirs of Great 



« 



*' crowns, or if he convened it Britain and Ireland^ p. 99.) 
'* in November, to dissolve it 
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diants were rogues, and could bring witnesses to 1676. 
prove whatsoever they had a mind to : so the court 
of France might do what they pleased in that mat- 
tier. This was writ to Versailles a day or two, after 
the former order was sent. But upon it a new one 
went to Dunkirk, where the ship lay, to stop her. 
This came before she could get mit. So Lockhart, 
being informed of that, went to court, and com- 
plained heavily. He was told what the king him- 
self had said about it. He answered resolutely, 
that the king spoke to them only by him. Yet he 
wrote upon this to the court of England, desiring 
to be recalled, since he could serve no longer with 
honour, after he had been so disowned. Upon this 
the king wi^ote him a letter with his own pen, ex- 
cusing the matter the best he could; and justified 
him in what he had done. And upon that secret 
orders were sent, and the ship was discharged. 
The other was a higher point, considering the bi- 
gotry of the king of France. Lockhart had a 
French popish servant, who was dying, and sent for 
the sacranqient. Upon which it was brought with 
the procession ordinary in such cases. Lockhart, 
hearing of this, ordered his gates to be shut. And 
upon that many were inflamed, and were running 
to force his gates : but he ordered all his family to 
stand to their arms, and, if any force was (^ered, to 
fire. There was a great noise made of this. But 
no force was offered. He resolved to complain first ; 
and so went to court, and expostulated upon it. He 
said, his house was his master's house : and here a 
public triumph was attempted on his master's re- 
ligion, and affronts were offered him: he said^ if 
a priest had brought the sacrament privately, he 

G 3 
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1676* would have conniTed at it t but he asked rq>aratiiM 



for so public an injury. The king of France seemed 
to be highly displeased at this, calling it the greatest 
indignity that had ever been done to his Grdd duijng 
his reign. Yet the point did not bear arguing : so 
Lockhart said nothing to that. When Lockhart 
went from hun» Pompone followed him, sent after 
391 him by the king ; and told him^ he w<wdd force the 
king to suffer none of his subjects to serve him. H^ 
answered, he would order his coachman to drive the 
quicker to Paris, to prevent that ; and left Pompone 
to guess the meaning. As soon as he eame to his 
house, he ordered all his French servfmts to be im^ 
mediately paid off, and dismissed. The court of 
England was forced to justify him in all this matter* 
A public letter of thanks was writ to him upon it* 
And the court of France thought it fit to digest it* 
But the French king looked on him ever after with 
great coldness, if not with aversion. Soon after 
that, he fell into a languishing, which, after some 
months, carried him off. I have ever looked on 
him as the greatest man that his country produced 
in this age, next to sir Robert Murray. 
Manage- The earl of Danby began now to talk against tho 
Fnmoe. Frcuch interest with open mouth. Rouvigny stayed 
but two years in England : for though he served his 
master's interests but too well, yet the perish party 
could not bear the want of a chapel in the French 
ambassador's house. So he was recalled : and Cdur-i 
tin was sent in his room. Before he parted, he 
talked roundly with lord Danby: he said, he was 
going into popular interests against those of his mas-; 
ter's honour, who having engaged the king of France 
in the war, and being forced to leave him to fight 
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it out ak>iie> wght not to turn against him ; espe^ 1676. 
ciallj, since the king of France referred every thing 
to hiqi as the arbiter and mediator of the peace : he 
remembered him of the old duke of Buckingham's 
fate, who thought to become popular by breaking 
the Spanish match ; and it Was his ruin : he siH^ 
the king of France was the king's best firiend and 
truert ally : and if he made the kii^ forsake him^ 
and depend on his parliament, being so tempa^ 
as they were then, both the king and he might come 
to repent it, when it was too late. I had all this 
from himself. To this lord Danby replied, that he 
spoke as a faithful servant to his own master, and that 
he himself would act as a faithful servant to his mas« 
ter. Conrtin spoke a great deal to the same purpose, 
in the prince o£ Condi's presence, when I had the 
honour to wait on him. He told me, there was a 
strange reverse in things: lord Danby was at that 
time suffering fw being in the French interest : and 
l(H*d Montague" was pc^ndar as being against it: 
whereas^ to his knowledge, during his employment in 
England, Imt Danby was an enemy to tl^ur interest, 
as much as lord Montague was for it. I can say no^ 
thing as to one point, whether any great sums came 
over from France all thkr while, oc mA. Some watched 
the rising and falling c^ the exchange,, l^ which men 
skilful in those naatters can judge, when any great 
sum passes from one kingdom to another, either in 
specie car by bUl : but they could never find out any 
thing to make them conclude it was done. Lord 
Montague told me» he tried often to get into that 
secret, but in vain: he often said to the king, that, 392 
if he would trust him, he could make better bar- 

» Not then a lord. O. 
G 4 
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iOjO. gains for him than others had made : but the king 



never answered him a word on that head : and he 
believed, that what sums soever came over, they 
were only to the duchess of Portsmouth, or to the 
king's privy purse ; and that the French ambassador 
had the sole managing of that matter, the king 
perhaps not being willing to trust any of his own 
subjects with so important and so dangerous a se- 
cret. In all companies the earl of Danby was de^ 
claring openly against France and popery. A^d the 
see of London falling then void by Henchman^s 
death, he brought Compton, brother to the earl of 
Northampton, to succeed him. He was made bishop 
of Oxford, upon Crew's being promoted to Duresme, 
[who, bating the dignity of being bom of a noble, 
though puritan family, had not any one qualify to 
recommend him to so great a post, unless obedience 
and compliance could supply all other defects. He 
has neither learning nor good sense, and is no 
preacher. He was a fawning abject slave to the court. 
And thus was raised, and has been now for above 
thirty years possessed of the greatest income in the 
church '^.] 
The chanc- Comutou f was a man of a much better form : he! 

ter of some ^ -■ 

bishops, carried arms for some years. When he was past thirty, 
he took orders. He was an humble and modest man. 
He applied himself more to his fiinction than bishops 
had commonly done. He went much about his 
diocese ; and preached, and confirmed in many {daces. 
His preaching was without much life or learning : 
for he had not gone through his studies with the 
exactness that was fitting. He was a great patron 

• 

^ (See below, p. 8a 2.) 
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of the conTerts from popeiy, ted of those protestants» 
whom the had usage they were beginning to meet' 
with in France drove over to us: and by these 
means he came to have a great reputation. He wa& 
making many complaints to the king, and often in 
council* of the insolence of the papists, and of Cole-* 
man's in particular ^ • So that the king ordered the 
duke to dismiss Coleman out of his service. Yet he 
continued still, in his confidence. But with these 
good qualities Compton was a weak man, wilful, and 
strangely wedded to a party '^. He was a property 
to lord Danby, and was turned by him as he pleased. 
The duke hated him. But lord Danby persuaded 
both the king and him, that, as his heat did no great 
hurt to any person, so the giving way to it helped to 
lay the jealousies of the church party. About a 
year after that, Sheldon dying, Compton was per- 
suaded that lord Danby had tried with all his 
strength to promote him to. Canterbury; though 
that was never once intended. There were none of 
the order, that were in any sort fitted to fill that 
^ee, whom the court could trust. 

Sancroft, dean of St. Paul's, was raised to it. He 
was a man of solemn deportment, had a sullen gra* 
yity in his looks, and was considerably learned. He 
had put on a monastic strictness, and lived abstracted 
from company. These things, together with his 
living unmarried, and his being fixed in the old 



1676. 



^ Mrs. Corawailis, a Roman 
catholic, was in great iavour 
with the princess Ann, and 
had introduced her friend Mrs. 
Churchill, since duchess of 
Marlborough, who soon found, 
if she could get rid of her in- 
Voductress, she should have the 
entire confidence to herself: 



and bishop Compton was made 
use of, to take notice at the 
council of the dangerous conse« 
quence such a woman's being 
about the princess might have ; 
upon whioh Mrs« Comwallis 
vas ordered never to come into 
her presence more* D. 

^ He means to the chuirch. S. 
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1676. maxims of higli loyalty, and a superstitious valuiii^ 
' of little things, made the court cmidude, that he 

was a man who might be entirely gained to serve 
all their ends ; or, at least, that he would be an un~ 
active speculative man, and give them little opposi- 
tion in any thing that they m^ht attempt, when 
they had more promising opportunities. He was a 
dry, cold man, reserved and peevish; so that none 
loved him, and few esteemed him': yet the high 
church party were well pleased with his promotion. 
As lord Danby thus raised his creatures in the 
church, so he got all men turned out of thdr places, 
that did not entirely depend on him : and went on 
in his oredit with the king, still assuring him, that, 
if he would leave things to his conduct,, he would 
certainly bring about the whole cavalier party again 
to him. And such was the corruption and poverty 
of that party, that, had it not been that French 
and popish counsels^ were so visiUe in the whole 
course of our affairs, he had very probably gamed 
them to have raised the king's power, and to have 
extirpated the dissenters, and to have brought 
things very near to the state they were in, in king 
Charles I.'s time, before the war. 
The pro- All this whilc the papists were not idle. They 
i^L^'""' tried thek strength with the king to get the parlia. 
ment dissolved : in which thdr hopes carried them 
so f&Tf that Coleman drew a declaration for justify- 



^ False and detracdog. S. 
But compare this with the cha- 
racter of this archbishop, in the 
author*s second volume of the 
History of the Reformation* 
page 379. 0. (Dr. D'Oyl^, in 
his life of the archbishop ktdly 
published, well observes, ** that 
" the govenuneat of the church 



<* could not have been entrusted 
<* to one more firm and tem- 
perate in the exercise of his 
authority, more watchful over 
its general interests* or more 
'* intrepid m the defence of its 
'* rights and privileges at the 
«< hour ofperB." Vol i. p. 4 53.) 
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ing it. Their desigB in this waa, once to divide the tQj6. 
king and his people : for they reckoned th^ new 
parliament would not be so easy to him as this was. 
For how angry soever this was at him* and he some^ 
times at them, yet they saw that a severe act against 
popery, or some steps made against France, would 
dispose them to forget all former quarrels, and tp 
give money. And as the king always wanted that, 
and loved to be easy, so the prospect of it was ever 
in his view. They feared, that at some time or 
other this might make him both sacrifice popery, and 
forsake France. So they took all possible methods 
to engage the king to « more entire dependence 
on France, and to a distrust of his own people^ 
They were laboyring for a general peace in all 
courts whare they had any interest. The prince of 
Orange's obstinacy was the common subject of their 
complaints. Lord Shaftsbury tried^ upon the duke's 
concurring in the vote for an address to have the 
parliament dissolved, if he could separate him from 
the earl of Danby. And he sent a message to hini 
by the lord Stafford, that lus voting as he did in 
that matter had gained much on many who were for-r 
merly his enemies : he wished he would use his in-r 
terest with the king to get that broiight about: 
and he diur^t undertake, that a new parliament 
should be more incUnable to grant the papists a to^ 
leration, than they would ever find this would prove* 

But th^ duke and lord Danby were too firmly coieman's 
united to be ea^iily divided : foy whatever lord Danby *" ^*** 
gave put, h^ made the diuke believe, that all that he 
intended would really turn to his service. Coleman 
was v^y busy in writing many letters to aU places, 
hut chiefly to the court of France. I^e was in all 
Us des|iatches setting forth the good state of the 
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J 676. duke's affairs, and the great strength he was daUy 
'^TTgaimng. He was either very sanguine, if he be- 
lieved this himself, or very bald in offering to im- 
pose it so positively on others. He wa$ always full 
of assurances, that, if a peace could be brought 
about, so that the king of France was set at liberty 
to assist them with his purse and his force, they 
were never in such hopes of succeeding in the great 
design of rooting out this pestilent heresy, that had 
so long overrun these northern kingdoms, as now. 
He had a jBriend, one sir WilKam Throgmorton, of 
whom he intended to make great use. He and his 
wife had prevailed with him and his lady to change 
their religion. And so he sent them over to France, 
recommending him to the king's confessor, F. Fer- 
rier, as a man that might do them great service, if 
he could be made one of theirs. So Ferrier, looking 
on him as a man of importance, applied himself to 
turn him, which was soon done. And the confes- 
sor, to raise the value of his convert, spoke of him to 
the king in such a strain, that he was much consi- 
dered. When his lady abjured, the duke of Orleans 
led her up to the altar. He took great state on 
him, and soon spent all he had. He was a busy 
man between the two courts. But before he got 
into any considerable post, Ferrier died: and the 
new confessor did not take such care of him as his 
predecessor had done. So he was forced to quit his 
high living, and retire to a private house. And he 
sent his lady into a monastery. Yet he continued 
still to be Coleman's agent and correspondent. He 
went often to see an English lady, that was of 
their religion, lady Brown. And being.one day with 
her, he received a deep wound by a knife struck into 
his thigh, that pierced the great artay. Whether 
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the lady did it to defend hersdf^ or he to shew the 1676. 
violence of his passion, was not known. It was not 
possible to stop the bleeding. Yet the lady would 
have him carried out of her house. He died in the 
house of one Hollman, an eminent man of their re- 
ligion, then at Paris. The whole matter was car- 
ried off in such secrecy, that Lockhart, then at 
Paris, could never penetrate further into it. I had 
this from his lady after his death. [I love not to 
make judgments on extraordinary events ; but this 
man's fate, and Coleman's, together with his wife's, 
who cut her own throat, and had a large share in 
aU he did, were no usual things.] 

Coleman quickly found out another correspond- 
ent, that was more useful to him than he whom 
he lost could ever have been, F. St. German, a Je- 
suit, who was sent over with the duchess, and passed 
for her confessor, though I have been assured that 
was a mistake. He had all the heat of his order in 
him, and was apt to talk very boldly. I was some- 
times in company with him. He was complained of 
in council by the bishop of London for some practice 
on one that was come over a convert, whom he was 
between threatening and persuasion working on, in 
order to the sending him back. This came to be 
discovered. Upon which he fled. And on him Cole- 
man fixed for his chief correspondent. Howard was 
about this time by cardinal Altieri's means promoted 
to be a cardinal. And upon that the king and duke 395 
fl^t compliments to Rome. This opened a n^o- 
tiation with that court, that was put in the hand3 of 
the internuncio at Brussels. So it was proposed* 
that a sum of money should be given the king, if 
in return of that some suitable favours for those of 
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tOfO: their teligioii could be obtaitied. Coleman was sent 
ov^ by the duke to Brussels, to treat about it, none 
being in the secret but the lord ArundeU. Yet, as 
he understood it, the king himself knew of it. When 
he went thither, he found the sum offered was so 
small, and the Conditions demanded were so high, 
that he mcide no progress in the negotiation. What- 
soever Coleman did in the main business, he took 
good care of himself. All his letters were fiill of 
their being able to do nothing for want of money. 
And he made the French ambassador believe, he 
could do his master great service, if he was well sup- 
plied. He got once 2500 guineas from him, to gain 
his master some friends. But he applied it all to 
fiimish out his own expense. He was at that time 
so lifted up, that he had a mind to pass for the head 
of the party. And of this I win give one instance, 
in which I my self had a share. 

Sir Philip Terwhit, a papist, had married a zea- 
lous protestant, who suspecting his religion, charged 
him with it. But he denied it before marriage ; 
and carried that so far, that he received the sacra- 
ment with her in her own church. After they were 
married, she found that he had deceived her ; and 
they lived untowardly together. At this time some 
scruples were put in her head, with which she ac- 
quainted me, and seemed fully satisfied with the an- 
swers that I gave her. She came afterwards to me, 
and desired I would come to her house, and talk of 
aU those matters with some that her husband would 
bring to meet us. I told her, I would not decline 
the thing, if desired, though I seldom knew good 
come of such conferences. She made the same pro- 
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posLtion to Dr. StiUingfleet ; and he gave the same 1676. 
answer. So a day was set, and we went thither, ^ ^^^^ 
and £Mind ten or twelve persons, that were not'*"**^- 
known to us. We were scarce set down, when man and 
Coleman came in, who took the whole debate upon naes. 
him. I writ down a very exact account of all that 
passed, and sent it to them, and had their additions 
to it : and I printed it. The thing made a great 
noise, and was a new indication of Coleman's ar- 
rogance. Soon after that, the lady, who continued 
firm upon this conference, was possessed with new 
scruples about the validity of our ordinations. I got 
from her the paper that was put in her hand, and 
answered it: and she seemed satisfied with that 
likewise. But afterwards the uneasiness of her life 
prevailed more on her than her scruples did; and 
she changed her religion. 

Some time after I had printed the mem(»rs of the ^ «>«>«- 

^ took to 

. dukes of Hamilton, which were fevourably received, ^te the 
the reading of these got me the acquaintance andouViSor- 
friendship of sir William Jones, then attorney gene- Jjj"' 
ral. He was raised to that high post merely by 
merit, and by his being thought the greatest man of 
the law : for, as he was no flatterer, but a man of a 
morose temper, so he was against all the measures 
that they took at court. They were weary of him, and 
were raising sir John King to vie with him : but he 
died in his rise, which indeed went on very quick. 
Jones was an honest and wise man. He had a 
roughness in his deportment that was vay disagree- 
able : but he was a good natured man at bottom, 
and a faithM Mend. He grew weary of his em- 
ployment, and laid it down : and though the great 
seal was offered him, he would not accept of it, nor 
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1676. return to business. The qidckness of his thotights 
carried his views far^ And the sourness of his tem- 
per made him too apt both to suspect and to despise 
most of those that came to him. My way of writing 
history [made him think I was cut out for it^.] 
And so he pressed me to undertake the history of 
England \ But Sanders's book, that was then trans-- 
lated into French, and cried up much in France, 
made aU my Mends [amclude I was the fittest man^] 
to answer it, by writing the history of the reforma- 
tion. So now aU my thoughts were turned that 
way. I laid out for MSS. and searched into all of- 
fices. I got for some days into the Cotton library. 
But duke Lauderdale, hearing of my design, and ap- 
prehending it might succeed in my hands, got Dol- 
ben, bishop of Rochester, to divert sir J(^n Cotton 
from suffering me to search into his library. He told 
him, I was a great enemy to the prerogative, to 
which Cotton was devoted, even to slavery ^. So he . 



' The editors substituted, 
pleased him. 

* Very modest. S. 

^ Press me was substituted. 

* The word prerogatwe has 
been much used, though seldom 
understood, and as little by the 
bishop as any. The notion the 
greatest men of our law have 
had of it, has been, that it is a 
power lodged in the crown for 
which there is no law, but not 
repugnant to any law. The 
meaning is, the execution of 
the law being vested in the 
king, and it being impossible 
the legislature should foresee 
alt cases diat may happen, have 
left a power with the chief 



magistrate to use his discretion 
upon extraordinary occasions, 
where the rigor of the law may 
prove unjust or oppressive, and 
to exercise the supreme author- 
ity in all cases where the law 
has not directed or limited the 
execution. But which way sir 
John Cotton, who was a very 
worthy honest gentleman, that 
understood and loved the con- 
stitution of his country, could 
be devoted, even to slai^ery, to 
the prerogative, the bishop 
would have done well to have 
produced some better proof for^ 
than his own saying so. But I 
believe nobody will wonder at 
his being cautious how he 
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said, I would califiiiily make an iU use of all I had 1676. 
found. This wrought so much on him, that I was 
no more admitted, till my furst volume was pub- 
li^ied. And tlien, when he saw how I had composed 
it, he gave roe ^ee access to it. 

At this time the earl of Essex was brought over The eari of 
from bdng lord lieutenant of Ireland, whose Mend- mctTn 
ship to me was afterwards such, that I think my self 
obliged to stop, and to give some account of him. 
He was the lord Cape's son. His education was 
neglected by reason of the war. But, when he was 
at man's age, he made himself master of the Latin 
tongue, and made a great progress in mathematics, 
and in all the other parts of learning. He knew pur 
law and constitution well, and was a very thought- ► 
fill man. He began soon to appear against the court 
The king imputed it to his resentments : so he re- 
solved to make use of him. He sent him ambassador 
to Denmark, where hi3 behaviour in the affair of 
the flag gained him much reputation: though he 
said to me, there was nothing in it. That king had 
ordered the governor of Croonenburgh to make all 
ships that passed strike to him. So when lord Bssex 
was sailing by, he sent to him, either to strike to 
him, or to sail by in the night, or to keep out of his 
reach : otherwise he must shoot, first with powder, 
but next with ball. Lord Essex sent him a resolute 
answer, that the kings of England made others strike 
to them,- but their ships struck to nonec he would 397 
not steal through in the dark, nop keep out of his 



trusted a Scotch divine in nor duke Lauderdale had inter- 

seardung for English records, posed. D. 
though neither bishop Dolben 

VOL. IL H 
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1676. reach : and if he shot at him, he would defend him- 
His employ- ^^' Th^ govemoF did shoot at him, but on design 

D^nLirk ^^^^ ^^^^ *™^* '^^ ^^ thought great bravery in 
him : yet he reckoned, it was impossible the gover- 
nor would endeavour to sink a ship that brought 
over an ambassador. While he was there^ the king 
died, which made a great change in the court. For 
that king had made one of his servants stadtholder ; 
which was indeed a strange thii^ he himself being 
upon the place. He was but a mean person, and 
was advanced by the favour the queen bore him. 
Lord Essex's first business was to justify his beha- 
viour in refusing to strike. Now at his going from 
England sdr John Cotton had desired him to take 
. some volumes of his library that related to Danish 
affairs; which he took, without apprehending that 
he should have great occasion to use them : but this 
accident made him search into them. And he found 
very good materials to justify his conduct; since by 
formal treaties it had been expressly stipulated, that 
the English ships of war should not strike in the 
Danish seas. This raised his character sq high at 
court, that it was writ over to him, that he might ex- 
pect every thing he should pretend to at his return. 
The change of government that he saw in Denmark, 
and the bringmg it about with so little difficulty, 
made a great impression on him : since one of the 
freest nations in the world was on a sudden brought 
under a most arbitrary form of govenunent. Many 
of the ancient nobility seemed uneasy under the 
change. And even the chancellor himself, though 
raised by fevour from very mean beginnings, could 
not forbear to lament even to him the change of 
their constitution. 
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Upon his return from Denmark, he was made lord 1G76. 



lieutenant of Ireland. He could never understand And hu go- 
how he came to be raised to that post; for he had J^'J.nd "* "^^ 
not pretended to it : and he was a violent enemy to 
popery ; not so much from any fixed principle in re* 
ligion, in which he wias too loose, as because he 
looked on it as an invasion made on the freedom of 
human nature. In his government of Ireland he ex- 
ceeded all that had gone before him ; and is still 
considered as a^ pattern to all that come after him. 
He studied to understand exactly well the constitu-* 
tion, and interest of the nation. He read over all 
their council books ; and made large abstracts out of 
than, to guide him, so as to advance every thing that 
had been at any time set on foot for the good of the 
kingdom. He made several volumes of tables of the 
state, and persons that were in every county and 
town ; and got true characters of all that were ca- 
pable to serve the public* And he preferred men 
always upon merit, without any application from 
themselves; and watched over all about him, that 
there should be no bribes going among his servants. 
The revenue of Ireland was then in the earl of Ria- 
nelagh's management ; who was one of the ablest 398 
men that island had bred, capable of all affairs, even 
in the midst of a loose run of pleasure, and much 
riot. He had the art of pleasing masters of very dif-^ 
ferent tempers and interests so much, that he con- 
tinued above thirty years in great posts. He had 
undertaken to furnish the king with money for the 
building of Win<faor out of the revenue ci Ireland. 
And it was believed the duchess of Portsmouth had 
a great yearly pension out of - lus office. By this 
means payments in Ireland were not regularly made. 

H 2 
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167(5. ^ ^^ ^^ ^ Essex ciHiiplaiiied of this. The king 

Would not own how much he had from lord Bane-' 

1b£^5 but pressed lord Essex to pass his accounts. He 
answered^ he could not pass them as accounts : but» if 
the king would forgive lord Randagfa, he woukl pass 
a discharge, but not an ill account. The king was 
not pleased with this, nor with his exactness in that 
goTemment : it reproadied his own too much. So 
he took a resolution about this time to put the duke 
of Ormond in it again. Upon this occainon the earl 
of Essex told me, that he knew the king did often 
take money into his privy purse, to defraud his ex-« 
chequer : for he reckoned that what was carried iM* 
tfaer, was not so much his own, as his privy purse 
was. And Coventry toid k»*d Essex, that there 
was once a plantation-cause at the council board : 
iod he was troubled to see the king espouse the 
worst side : and upon that he went to him, and told 
him secretly, that it was a vile cause which he was 
sui^rting: the king answered hioei, he had got 
good money for doing it. . 

About this time there was a pn^positicHi made for 
&rming the revenue of Ireland. And lord DaBi}j 
seemed for some time to favoipr one set of men, who 
offa!«d to farm it. But on tiie sudden he turned to 
another. The secret of this broke out, that he was 
to have great advanti^s by the second pr(^K)sition. 
The matter was brought to the council table : and 
some were examined to it upon oath. Lord Wid- 
drington did confess that he made offer of a round 
sum to lord Danby, but said that he did not accept 
of it. Lord Halli&x was yet of the counciL So lie 
observed that the lord treasurer had rejected that 
offar very mildly ; but not so as to discourage a se« 
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cond attempt : it would be somewhat strange, if a i^^g, 

man should ask the use of another man's wife, and if 

the other should indeed refuse it» but with great ci- 
vilitj. This nettled lord Danbj, who upon that got 
him to be dismissed from that board : at which the 
duke was much pleased, who hated lord HaUi&x at 
that time, more even than the earl of Shaftsbury 
himself; for he had &llen severely on the declara- 
tion tor toleration in the house of lords. He said, if 
we could make good the eastern compliment, O king", 
Ucejbr ever! he could trust the king with every 
thing ; but since that was so much a compliment, 
that it could never become real, he could not be im- 
plicit in his confidence. Thus matters went on all 
1676, imd to the beginning of the (year) 1677, when 399 
another session of parliament was held. I have 
brought within this year several things that may be 
of use to enlighten the read^ as to the state of 
things, thougl^ perhaps of their own nature they were 
not important enough to deserve to be told. But in 
9o bare a year, as this proved to be, it seemed no im- 
pertineBt digression, to bring all such mi^ttery into 
the reader's way. 

I shall next give some account of Scotidi affaira^ The affairs 
The duke of Lauderdale had mastered the opposi>-'' 
tion made to him so entirely, that men were now 
though silent, not quiet \ The field conventides in- 
creased mightily. Men came to ihem armed. And 
upon that great numbers were outlawed : and a writ 
W^ issued out, that was indeed legal, but very sejr 
dom used, called inter^omnuming : because it made 

* Nonsense, or printer's mistake. It should be, «fen^ though 
not quiet. S. . . 

H 3 
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1676. aU that harboured such persons, or did not seize 
them, when they had it in their power, to be in- 
volved in the same guilt. By this means many, ap- 
prehending a severe prosecution, left their houses, 
and went about like a sort of banditti, and fell un- 
der a fierce and savage temper. The privy council 
upon this pretended they were in a state of war. 
And upon an old statute, that was almost quite for- 
got, it was set on foot, that the king had a power to 
take any castle that lay convenient for his forces, 
and put a garrison in it. So twelve houses were 
marked out : of which two were the chief dwelling- 
houses of two peers. The rest were the houses of 
gentlemen, that had gone into the party against 
duke Lauderdale. And though these were houses 
of no strength, and not at all properly situated for 
the suppressing of conventicles, yet they were taken. 
Soldiers were put in them. And the countries idbout 
were required to furnish those small garrisons with 
all things necessary. This was against the express 
words of the law that had lately settled the militift. 
Great opposition was made to it. Yet it was kept 
up above a year, till the houseis were quite ruined by 
the rude soldiers, who unde^tood that the more 
waste they made, it would be the moire acceptable. 
At last it was let fall. 

Another thing happened, scarce worth mentiour 
ing, if it was not for the effects that followed on it. 
One Carstairs, a loose and vicious gentleman % who 
had ruined his estate, undertook to Shai^ to go 
about in disguise to see those conventicles, and < to 
carry some with him to witness against such as 

« Epithets well placed. S. 
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they saw at them; in which he himself was not to ](576. 
appear : but he was to have a proportion of all the 
fines that should be set upon this evidence : and he 
was to have so much for every one of their teachers 
that he could catch. He had many different dis- 
guises, and passed by different names in every one 
of them. He found Kirkton, an eminent preacher 
among them, who was as cautious as the rest were 
bold, and had avoided all suspicious and dangerous 
meetings. Carstairs, seeing him walking on the 
streets of Edenburgh, told him, there was a person 
that was sick, and sent him to beg a visit from him. 
He suspecting nothing went with him. Carstairs400 
brought him to his own lodgings ; and there he told 
him, he had a warrant against him, which he would 
execute, if he would not give him money to let him 
alone. Kirkton said, he had not offended, and was 
willing to go to prison till his innocence should ap- 
pear* Carstairs i^alty had no warrant : but, as was 
afterwards disdoviered, he had often taken this me- 
thod, and had got money by it. So he went out to 
procure a warrant, and left Kirkton locked up in 
his chamber. Kirkton called to the people of the 
house : and told them how he was trepanned. And 
he got one of them to seek BailUe of Jerviswood, his 
brother-in-lai|v, who was a gentleman of great parts, 
but of much greater virtue. [He was indeed deeply 
possessed with those principles, but was otherwise a 
most extraordinary man.] Carstairs could not find 
nine privy counsellors to sign a warrant, which were 
the number required by law. Yet when he came 
back, he pretended he had a warrant, and would 
force Kirkton to go to prison upon it. Kirkton re- 

H 4 
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x§76. fiised to cbej any sudi wairanty till he saw it. And 
upon that Carstairs stnigg^ed^ and pulled him to 
the ground, and sate on him, the other crying oat 
murder* At that time Baillie came to the door: 
and, hearing him cry out, he called to Carstairs to 
open the door : and, that not being done, he forced 
it, and found Carstairs dttmg upon Kirkton. He 
drew his sword, and made him come off him. He 
then asked hun, what warrant he had to use him as 
he did? He said, he had a warrant to carry him to 
prison : but he revised to shew it. Baillie offered 
to assist in executing it, if he had any : but he per* 
0sted in this, that he was not bound to shew it. 
Baillie made Kirkton to go out ; and followed him, 
no violence being used; for which he had many 
witnesses, whom the n<Hse had farou^t together. 
And he said, he was resolved to sue Carstairs for 
this riot. But before the next councfl^lay a war- 
riffitt was signed by nine privy counsellors, but ante^ 
dated, for the committing of Kirkton, and of six yir 
seven more of their preachers. Lord Athol told me, 
he was one of those who signed it with that fidse 
date to it. So BailUe waa cited be&re. the conndl : 
Carstairs produced his warrant, which he pretended 
he had at the time that Kirkton was ha hm bmids, 
but did not think fit to shew, sin^^ that would di»* 
cover the names of others^ agaioat whraci he waa 
also to make use of it. Baillie i»rought his wit^ 
nesses to prove his behaviour. But th^ would mt 
so much as examine them* It was aajd, %iM upon 
Carstairs saying he had a warrant, Kirkt<m was 
bouiul to go to g9Jol ; and that, if it had hew found 
that he was carried thither without a waitant, tiie 
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gaoler would not have recced him. Duke Hdmil'^ ^^^^ 

toil and lord Kinkardin were yet upon the council. 

And they argued long against this wiiy of proceed- 
ing, as liker a court of inquisition than a legal 
government. Yet BaiMe was fined five hundred 
pounds^ and condemned to a year's imprisonment. 
And upon this an occasion was taken to turn duke 
Hamilton and lord Kinkardin out of the council, as 
enemies to the church, and as favourers of conven« 
tides. 

The parliament of En^buid had been prorogued 1677- 
&r about a year and some months, by two different raiMTin^'^ 
prorogations. One of these was for more than a^^^^^ 
year. So upon that it was made a question, whe- **«^*y ®^ • 

•^ * , proroga- 

ttiet by that the parliament was not dissolved. The^oi^* 
argument for it was laid thus. By the ancient laws ^ 
a parliament was to be held cnce a year^ and aft^ 
eher if need be : it was said, the words, if need be, 
in one act, which were not in another that ^lacted 
an annual parliament without l3mt addition, did not 
bdong to the whde period, by which a session was 
only to be held once a year if it was needful ; but 
belonged only to the word oftener : so that the law 
was positive fbr a parliament once a year : and if so, 
then any act contrary to that law was an unlawful 
act : by consequence* it could have no operation : 
from whence it was inferred, that the prorogation 
whidi did run beyond a year, and by consequence 
made tiiat the parliament could not sit that year, 
was iliegal; and that. therefore the parliament could 
not ait by virtue of such an iUegal act. Lord 
Shaftsbury laid hold on this with great Joy, and 
he thought to work his point by it. The duke of 
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1677, Buckingham was for every thing that would em- 
broil matters ^. The earl of Salisbury was brought 
into it, .who was a high-spirited man, and had a 
very ill opinion of the court. Lord Wharton went 
also into it. And lord HoUis writ a book for it: 
but a fit of the gout kept him out of the way. AH 
the rest of the party was against it. They said, it 
was a subtilty : and it was very dangerous to hang 
so much weight upon such weak grounds^ The 
words, if need he^ had been understood to belong to 
the whole act: and the long parliament did not 
pretend to make annual parliaments necessary, but 
insisted only on a triennial parliament : if ib^&te had 
been need of a parliament during that long proro- 
gation, the king by proclamation might have.dis** 
solved it, and called a new one. AU that knew the 
. temper of the house of commons were much trou- 
bled at this dispute, that was like to rise on such a 
point. It was very certain the majority of both 
houses, who only could judge it, would be against 
it. And they thought such an attempt to force a 
dissolution, would make the commons do every 



/ He said in his speech on 
this occasion, <' That ancient 
" statutes were not like women, 
" the worse for being old.** 
" That the words of the .sta- 
'^ tute were as plain as a pike- 
** staff.** I mention these as a 
specimen of the style of a wit, 
and of him, who upon his de- 
livering to the commons, at a 
conference, the lord Claren- 
don*s apology, sent to the lords 
upon his withdrawing out of 
the kingdom, said, '* the lords 
" desired to have it again, for 
**it had a style they were m 



" love with, and therefore de- 
" sired to keep it.'\ These last 
v^ords of l^s duke are very like 
his manner, and have been ge- 
nerally asserted to have been 
spoken by him, and mentioned 
to be so by Several historians ; 
but the words are not in the 
Report made by the solicitor 
general (Finch) of t}ie confer* 
ence. See Journal of the House 
of Commons of 4th December 
1667. Hie solicitor was & 
grave man. O. (The duke had 
before called it, " This scandal- 
** ouis smd seditious paper.'*) 
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thing that the court desired, hotd Hallifax set 1^77- 



himself much against this ; and did it not without 
expressing great sharpness against lord Shaftsburj, 
who could not be managed in this matter. So, 
upon the first opening the session, the debate was 
brought on : and these lords stood against the whole 
house. That matter was soon decided by a question. 

But then a second debate rose, which held for 402 
two days, whether these lords were not liable to 
censure, for offering a dd;)ate, that might create 
great distractions in the subjects' miads, concern- 
ing the legality of parliament. Lord HaUifax, with 
the rest of the party, argued against it strongly. 
They said, if an idle motion was made, and check- 
ed at first, he that made it might be censured for 
it, though it was seldom, if ever, to be practised 
in a free council, where every man was not bound 
to be wise, nor to make no impertinent motion : 
but when the motion was entertained, and a de*- 
bate followed, and a question was put upon it, it 
was destructive to the freedom of public councils, 
to call any one to an accoupt^ for it: they might Ti»e lord. 
With the same justice call them to an account for h sent to 
their debates and votes,: so that no man was safe, °^' 
unless he could know where the majority would be : 
here would be a precedent to tip down so many 
lords at' a time, and to garboil the house, as often 
as any party should have a great majority. It 
was said, an the other hand, here was a design to 
put the nation into great disorder, and to bring the 
legality of a parliament into dispute. So it was 
carried to oblige them to ask pardon as delinquents : 
otherwise it was resolved to send them to the tow«. 
They refused to ask pardon ; and so w^re sent thi- 
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1677- ther. The earl of Salisbury was the first that was 



called on : for the duke of Buckingham went out of 
the house. He desired he might have his servants 
to wait on him: and the ^first he named was his 
cook ; which the king resented highly, as carrying 
in it an insinuation of the worst sort. The earl of 
Shaftsbury made the same demand. But the lord 
Wharton did not ask for his cook. The duke of 
Buckingham came in next day ; and was sent after 
them to the Tower. And they were ordered to 
continue prisoners during the pleasure of the house» 
or during the king's pleasure. They were much 
visited. So to check that, though no complaint was 
made of their behaviour, they were made dose pri.- 
soners, not to be visited without leave from the 
king or the house: and particular observations 
were made of ell those that asked leave. This was 
much cried out on : and the earl of Danby's long 
imprisonment afterwards, was thought a just reta«* 
liatibn for the violence with which he drove this 
on. Three of the lords lay in the Tower for some 
months; but they were set at liberty upon their 
petitioning the king. Lord Shaftsbury would not 
petition : but he moved in the king's bendi thai he 
403 might be discharged. The king's justice, he said, 
was to be dispensed in that court. The court said, 
he was committed by an order from the house of 
lords, which was a court superior to them : so tiiey 
could take no cognizance of the matter. Lord 
Danby censured this motion highly, as done in con^ 
tempt of the house of lords; and said, he would 
make use of it against him next session of pariia-* 
ment. Yet he was often fcnrced to make the same 
motion at that bar : and he complained of the in^ 
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justice of. the court for refusing to bail or discharge 1677. 
him, though in that they followed the precedent 
which at this time was directed by himself. 

The debate about the dissolution of the parlia*- Proceedings 
ment ^ had the effect in the house of commons that ment^ "^ 
was foreseen : for the commons were much inflamed 
against lord Shaftsbury and his party. They at 
first voted 600,000/. for the building thirty ships: 
for they resolved to begin with a popular bill. A 
clause was put in the bill by the country pai*ty, that 
the money should be accounted for to the commons, 
in hope that the lords would alter that clause, and 
make it accountaUe to both houses; which was 
done by the lords, and conferences were held upon 
it. The lords thought, that, since they paid their 
share of the tax, it was not reascmable to exclude 
them firom the accounts. The commons adhered to 
their clause: and the bill was in great danger. of 
being lost. But the king prevailed with the lords 
to recede. An additional excise, that had been for- 
merly given, was now Mling: so they continued 
that for three years longer. And they were in all 
things so comjdiant, that the court had not for many 



s But the validity of the pro- 
rogation was much debated 
there, not as making a dissolu- 
tion of the parliament, but leav- 
ing the puiiament under the 
former adjournment, and so this 
no new session, on this matter, 
upon the question for naming 
the grand committees, there 
was a division of 193 for the 
prorogation, and 142 against 
it. 1 have seen a good MS. ac- 
count of this debate, (in a col- 
lection of Mr. Anohistel Gray's,) 
which appears there to be very 



perplexed, especially as against 
the piorogation, although die 
length of the prorogation was 
a very silly measure. See Jour- 
nal of the House of Commons 
of 1 6th, &c. of February, 1676. 
Note, this MS. collection of de- 
bates above mentioned, though 
called Mr. A. Gray's, I have 
proof, from a particular in it, 
that some part of it was made 
by Mr. Richard May, recorder 
of, and member for, Chiches- 
ter. O. 
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1677. years had so hopeM a session as this was. But all 
was changed of a sudden* 
Aflfeirs in The king of France was then making one of his 
early campaigns in Flanders ; in which he at first 
took Valenciennes, and then divided his army in 
two. He with one besieged Cambray : and the other, 
commanded by his brother, besieged St. Omer. But, 
though I intend to say little of foreign affairs, .yet 
where I came to the knowledge of particulars that I 
have not seen in any printed relations, I will venture 
to set them down. Turenne's death was a great 
blow to the king of France ; but not to his minis- 
ters, whom he despised, and who hated him. But 
the king had such a personal regard to him, that 
they were afraid of opposing him too much. He 
was both the mc^t cautimis and the most obliging 
general that ever commanded an army. He had the 
art of making every man love him, except those 
404 that thought they came in some competition with 
him : for he was apt to treat them with too much 
contempt. It was an extraordinary thipg that a 
random cannon shot should have killed him^. He 
sat by the balance of his body a while on the saddle, 
but fell down dead in the place ; and. a great design 
he had, which probably would have been fatal to the 
German army, died with him. The prince of Cond^ 
was sent to command the army, to his great afflic- 
tion : for this was a declaration that he was esteemed 
, inferior to Turenne, which he could not well bear, 
though he was inferior to him in all that related to 
the command ; unless it was in a day of battle, in 
which the presence of mind, and vivacity of thought, 

^ How extraordinary } might it not kill him as well as any other 
man ? S. 
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which were wonderful in him, gave him some adr 1677. 
yantage. But he had too much pride to be so obUg- 
ing as a general ought to be. And he was too much 
a slave to pleasure, and gamed too much, to have 
that constant application to his business that the 
other had. He was entirely lost in the king's good 
opinion, not only by reason of his behaviour during 
his minority, but after that was forgiven, once when 
the king was iU, not without apprehensions, he sent 
for him, and recommended his son to his care^ in 
case he should die at that time. But he, instead of 
receiving this as a great mark of confidence, with 
due acknowledgments, expostulated upon the ill 
usage he had met with. The king recovered ; but 
never forgot that treatment, and took aU occasions 
to mortify him ; which the ministers knew well, and 
seconded him in it : so that, bating the outward re-? 
spect due to his birth, they treated him very hardly 
in aU his pretensions. 

The French king came down to Flanders in 76, The p«nch 
and first took Cond4 and then besieged Bouchain. ciTn^dV 
The siege went on in form : and the king lay with ofcred'b^''^ 
an army covering it, when on a sudden the prince *^*^pjJ^*^ 
of Orange drew his army together, and went up air 
most to the king's camp, offering him battle. All 
the marshals and generals concluded that battle was 
to he given, and that the war would be that day 
ended. The king heard all this coldly. Schomberg 
was newly made a marshal, and had got great ho- 
nour the year before against the prince of Orange, 
in raising the siege of Maestricht. He commanded 
• m a quarter at some distance. The king said he 
would come, to no resolution, till he heard his opin- 
ion. Loiivoy sent for him by a confident person, 
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1677. whom he ordered to tell him what had h^pened ; 

"" end that, in any opinion he was to give, he must 
consider the king's person. So, when he came to 
405 the king's tent, a council of war was called; and 
Schomberg was ordered to delirer his opinion first. 
He said, the king was there on design to cover the 
siege of Bouchain : a young general was come up 
on a desperate humour to offer him battle : he did 
not doubt, but it would be a glorious decision of the 
war: but the king ought to consider his own de- 
signs, and not to be led out of these by any bravado, 
or even by the great hope of success: the king 
ought to remain in his post, till the place was taken : 
otherwise he suffered another man to be the master 
of his counsels and actions. Whani the place was 
taken, then he was to come to new counsels : but 
till then, he thought he was to pursue his first de- 
sign. The king said Schomberg was in the right : 
and he was applauded that day, as a better courtier 
than a general. I had all this from his own mouth. 
To this I will add a plefisant passage, that the 
prince of Cond^ told young Rouvigny, now earl of 
Galway. The king of France has never yet fought 
a battle ; and has a mighty notion of that matter : 
and, it seems, he apprehends the danger of it too 
much. Once he was chiding the prince of Conti 
fyr his being about to fight a combat with a man of 
quality. The king told him, he ought to consider 
the dignity of his blood, and not put himself on the 
level with other subjects; and that his uncle .had 
declined fighting on that very account. The prince 
of Conti answered. My uncle might well have done 
so, after he had won two battles ; but I, who have 
yet done nothing, must pr^end to no such distinc* 
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tion. The king told this answer to the prince of 1677. 
Cond^, who saw he was nettled with it. So he 
said to him» that his nephew had in that spoke Uke 
a young man : for winning of a battle was no great 
matter ; since, though he who commanded had the 
gloiy of it, yet it was the subalterns that did the 
business : in which he thought he pleased the king^ 
and for which he laughed heartily at him, when he 
told the story. The late king ^ told me, that in 
these campaigns the Spaniards were both so igno^ 
rant and so backward, so proud and yet so weak, 
that they would never own their feebleness or their 
wants to him. They pretended they had stores, 
when they had none; and thousands, when they 
scarce had hundreds. He had in their counsels 
often desired, that they would give him only a true 
state of their garrisons and magazines. But they 
always gave it &lse. So that for some campaigns 
all was lost, merely because they deceived him in 
the strength they pretended they had. At last he 
believed nothing they said, but sent his own officers 
to examine every thing. Monterey was a wise man, 
and a good governor, but was a coward. Villa Her- 406 
mosa was a brave man, but ignorant and weak. 
Thus the prince had a sad tune of it every cam- 
paign. But none was so unhappy as this : in which, 
upon the loss of Valenciennes, he looking on St. 
Omer as more important than Cambray, went thi- 
ther, and ventured a battle too rashly. Luxem- 
foourgh, with a great body of horse, came into the 
duke of Orleans's army, just as they were engaging. 
Soixie regunents of marines, on whom the prince der 

kWiUiam. S. 
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1^77- pended much^ did basely run away. Yet the other 
}yodies fought so well, that he lost not much, besides 
cambray the honour of the day \ But upon that St. Omer 
Otttker did immediately capitubte, as Cambray did some 
days after. It was thought, that the king was jea- 
lous of the honour his brother had got in that, ac- 
tion; for he never had the command of an army 
after that time : and, courage being the chief good 
quality that he had, it was thought his having no 
occasion given him to show it flowed froiti some 
particular reason. 
The house Thesc thitigs happening during this session of 
moDs parliament, made great impression dn all people's 
thTi minds. Sfr W. Coventrjr opened the busmess in 
in thf^ *h^ house of commons : and shewed <ihe danger of 
all these provinces falling under the power erf 
France ; wMch must end in the ruin of the united 
jwovinces, if a timely stop were not Jmt to the pro- 
gress the French were making. He demonstrated, 
that the interest of England made it necessary for 
the king to withdraw Ms mediation, and enter into 
the alliance against France: and the whole house 
went into this. Thel^ were great complaints made 
of the -regiments that the king kept in the French 
aimy, and of the great service that was done by 
them. It is true, the king suffered the Dutch to 
make levies. !But there was another sort of encou- 
ragement ^ven to the levies for France, particularly 
in Scotland ; where it looked liker a press than a 
levy. They had not "only the public gaols given 
them to keep their men in : but, when these Were 
full, they had the (Castle of Edenburgh assigned 

^ He was used to that. S. 
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jthem^ tin ships were ready for their traniport. 1677. 

Some, Umt were put in priso» for conventide?;, 

were, by order of council, delivered to their officers. 
The Spanish ambassador heard of this, and made 
^reat complaints upon it. So a proclamation wa^ 
ordered, prohibiting any more levies. But duke 
Lauderdale kept it up some days, and writ down to 
hasten the levies away; for a proclamation wa^ 
coming down against themi They were aU shippe4 
off, but had not sailed, when the proclamation caipe 
down : yet it was kept up till they sailed away. 
One of the ship^ yras driven back by stress of wea- 
ther : but no c^re was taken to execute the pro- 407 
clamation. So apparently was that kingdom in a 
Frei^ch management. 

The house of commons pressed the king, by re- 
peated addresses, to fall into the inteitest of Europe, 
as well as into his own. The king was uneai^ at 
this, and sent them several an^ry messages. Peace 
and wpr, he .said, were undoubtedly matters within 
his p^rerogative^ in which they ought not to meddle. 
And the kistg in qompion discourse remembered 
oft^n the parliament's engaging his fj&ther and 
gcand&tl^er in the afff^rs <xf Germany, and to bre^ 
the match jwi^th Spain, which proved fatal to them : 
and h^ resQlved not to be served in sudi a manner. 
XTpon this occasion, lord Danby saw his error, of 
neigld^iag the leading men, and reckoning upon a 
.niajority, s^ch as could be made: for these lefidi^g 
men did so entangle the debates, and overreached 
those <m whom he had practised, that they, working 
on itbe averpipii that the ^gUsh nation natursiUy 
has to a French interest, spoiled the hopefuUest ses- 
sion the court had had of a great while, before the 

I 2 
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« * 

1677- court was well aware of it ™. The king, who was 
yet firmly united with France, dismissed them with 
a very angry speech, checking them for going so 
far in matters that were above them, and that be- 
longed only to him : . though they brought to him 
many precedents in the reigns of the highest spi- 
rited of all our kings, in which parliaments had not 
only offered general advices, about the entering into 
wars, but even special ones, as to the conduct that 
was to be held in them. The whole nation thought 
jtt a great happiness, to see a session that lord 
Shaftsbury's wiMuhiess had, as it were, driven in to 
the court,, end with doing so little mischief; far con- 
trary to all men's expectations, 
Danby de- When the scssiou was over, lord Danby saw his 
^l^t * ruin was inevitable, if he could not bring the king 
France. ^^ ^^^ ^ Frcuch iutcrcst : upon which he set him- 
self much to it. And, as he talked with an extra- 
ordinary zeal against France on all occasions, so be 
pressed the king much to follow the advices of his 
parliament. The king seemed to insist upon this, 
that he would once have a peace made, upon the 
grounds that he had concerted with France : and, 
when that was done, he would enter next day into 
the alliance. But he stood much upon this; that 
having once engaged with France in the war, he 
could not with honour turn against France till it 
was at an end. This was such a refining in a point 
of honour, which that king had not on all other oc- 
casions considered so much, that all men believed 
408 there was somewhat else at the bottom. The ewl 
of Danby continued to give, by sir William Tem- 
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pie, all possible assurances to the prince of Orange, -](^7. 

pressing him likewise to make some compliances on 

his side. And he gave him great hopes of bringing 
abont a marriage with the duke's daughter ; which 
was universallj desired by all the protestant party, 
both at home and abroad. Great offers were made 
to the duke to draw him into the alliance. He was 
offered the command of the whole force of the allies. 
And he seemed to be wrought on by the prospect of 
so great an authority. There was a party that 
were still very jealous of lord Danby in all this mat- 
ter. Some thought all this was artifice ; that a war 
would be offered to the next session, only to draw 
money from the parliament, and thereby to raise an 
army; and that, when the army was raised, and 
much money given to support it, all would be sold 
to France for another great sum ; and that the par- 
liament would be brought to give the money to pay 
an army for some years, till the nation should be 
subdued to an entire compliance with the court. It 
was given out, that this must be the scheme by 
which he maintained himself in the king and the 
duke's confidence, even when he declared himself an 
open enemy to that which they were still support- 
ing. This he did with so little decency, that at 
Sancroft's consecration dinner, he began a health, to 
the confiision of aU that were not for a w^r with 
France. He got the prince of Orange to ask the 
king's leave to come over at the end of the cam- 
paign: with which the court of France was not 
pleased; for they suspected a design for the mar- 
riage. But the king assured Barillon, who was 
lately sent over ambassador in Courtin's place, that 
there was not a thought of that ; and that the prince 

i3 
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^Stt* of Orange had only a hiihd to talk with him : and 
he hoped he sh6uld bring him into such raeiasures as 
should produce a speedy peace. 
The prinoe The Campaign ended unsuccessfully to the jnince : 
came ioto for hc sat dowu bcforc Charleroy, but was forced to 
^°*^^**' raise the siege ". When that was over, he came to 
England, and staid some time in it, talking with 
his two uncles about a peace. But they could not 
bring him up to their terms. After a fruitless stay 
for some weeks, he intended to go back without 
proposing maniage. He had no mind to be denied : 
and he saw no hope of succeeding, unless he would 
enter more entirely into his uncle's measui^s. Lord 
Banby pressed his stajdng a few days longer, and 
that the management of that matter might be left 
to him "*. So next Monday morning, after he had 
taken care, by all his creatunes about the king, to 
409 put him in a Very good humour, he caihe to the 
king, and told him he had received letters from all 
the best friends his majesty had in Etagland, and 
Aewed a bundle of them ; (in wluch he w» pretty 
sure the king would not trouble himself to read 
them; probably they were written as he had di- 

" Which occasioned a very the intri^e, and that ne was 

severe jest, when he came to the chief manager, but they 

England, fVom the earl of Mul- should be all disappointed, for 

grave, who, not being received the king had promised never to 

by him in the manner ek- dispose of his daughters with- 

pected, said, he si^osed he out his consent : and that this 

could rise before nothing less was a match he would never 

than a tovm. D. give his consent to. Lord Dan- 

^ The duke of Leeds (lord by immediately acquainted the 

Danby*s title afterwards) told king, who said it was true he 

me, he wrote to the prince to had given his brother such a 

come over by the king's order, promise, but, "God*s fish," (his 

and that as soon as he arrived, usual oath,) *' he must eon- 

the duke (of York) told him in " sent." D, 
great passion, he understood 
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rected) They all agree4> b^ said, m the sa^e adr >^7^ 
vice, that the king should m^aJbie a marmge between 
the prince of Qrsmge a^4 the duke's daughter : foi^ 
they all believed he came over on thai; account: 
and, if he went away without it^ nobody woujld 
doubt but that he had proposed it, s^^d had been 
denied. Upon which the parliament WQuld cer- 
tainly make, addi^esses to the king for it. And if 
the marriage was made upon that, the king would 
lose the grace and thanks pf it : but if it was still 
denied, even after tl^e addresses of both houses, it 
would raise jealousies that might have ye^ ill con- 
sequences. Whereas^ if the king did it of his own 
motion, he would have the honour aS it : and, by so, 
doing, he would bring the priiice into a g^ter de- 
pendance on himseli^ and beget in the nation ^uch a 
good opinion of him, as would lay a foundation for 
a mutual ponfid^ice. This he enfoix^ed with aU the 
topics he could think on. The king sai4» the prince 
had not sq much as proposed it : lord Dlai^by owned 
he had spoke <^ it to himself; and said^ th^ his not 
moving it to the kmg was only beca^$e he appre- 
hended he was not Uke to succeed in it. The king 
said nei^t, My brother will never ^cn^^en^ tp it. 
Lord P^nhy answered^ PerhafMs not, mil?ss the king 
took it upon him to conunand it : ai;^ he thoi^hjb it 
was the duke's int^ei|t to have it done, ev^ n^c^e 
than the Idng'^ : all pec^le were npw possessed ef 
his being a papist, and were very app*ehei^ive of it : 
hut if liiey saw his daughter given tn one that was 
at the head of the protestant interest, it wpuld very 
H^ucih 8<^e|i those ap^ehensions, wh^i it did ap-^ 
pear that his religion was only a personal thing, not 
to be derived to his children after him. With all 

I 4 
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1677. this the king was convinced p. 80 he sent for the 



duke, k)rd Danby staying stiU with him. When 
the duke came, the king told him he had sent for 
him, to desire he would consent to a thing that he 
was sure was as much for his interest, as it was for 
his own quiet and satisfaction. The duke, without 
asking what it was, said, he would be ready always 
to comply with the king's pleasure in every thing. 
So the king left it to the lord Danby to say over all 
he had said on that head to himself. The duke 
seemed much concerned. But the kii^ said to him. 
Brother, I desire it of you for my sake, as well as 
410 your own : and upon that the duke consented to it. 
80 lord Danby sent immediately for the prince, and 
in the king's name ordered a council to be presently 
summoned. Upon the prince's coming, the king, in a 
very obliging way, said to him. Nephew, it is not 
good for man to be alone, I will give you a help 
meet for you : and so he told him he would bestow 
his niece on him. And the duke^ with a seeming 
heartiness, gave his consent in very obliging terms : 
the king adding. Nephew, remember that love and 
war do not agree well together. In the mean while 
the news of the intended marriage went over the 
court and town. All, exc^t the French and the 
popish party, were much pleased with it. Barillon 
was amazed. He went to the duchess of Ports- 
mouth ; and got her to send all her creatures to de-^- 
Ha mar- gire to spcak to the kinff: she writ him likewise 

ried the ^ ° 

duke's scvcral billcts to the same purpose. But lord Danby 

^ '' had ordered the council to be called : and he took 

care, that neither the. king nor the duke should be 

P Then how was the king for bringing in popery ? S. 
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spoke to, till the matter was declared in couhdL i677* 



And when that was done, the king presented the 
prince to the young lady, as the person he designed 
should be her husband. When Barillon saw it was 
gone so far, he sent a courier to the court of France 
with the news : upon whose arriral Mountague, that 
was then our ambassador there, was sent for. When 
he came to Versailles, he saw the king the most 
moved that he had ever observed him to be. He 
asked him, when was the marriage to be made? 
Mountague understood not what he meant. So he 
explained all to him. Mountague protested to him, 
that he knew nothing of the whole matter. That 
king said, he always believed the journey would end 
in this : and he seemed to think that our court had 
now forsaken him. He spoke of the king's part in 
it more decently ; but expostulated severely on the 
duke's part, who had now given his daughter to the 
greatest enemy he had in the world. To all this 
Mountague had no answer to make. But next night 
he had a courier with letters from the king, the 
duke, and the prince, to the king of France. The 
prince had no mind to this piece of courtship : but 
his unde obliged him to it, as a civility due to kin- 
dred and Uood. The king assured the king of 
France, that he had made the matdi on design to 
engage the prince to be more tractable in the treaty, 
that was now going on at Nimeguen. The king of 
France received these letters civilly; but did not 
seem much satisfied with them. Mountague was 
called over soon after this, to get new instructions. 
And lord Danby asked him how the king of France 
received the news of the marriage. He answered, 411 
As he would have done the loss of an army ; and that 
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1677. be had spoke iwffj IiaEdijr of the^ duke, &r' cMisenting 
' td it» and not at least ^quauMing him with it. Lord 

Danbjr answered^ he wronged him ; for he did not 
know of k an hour bdSbre it was pubUahed, and the 
king himsdf not abave two hours. AU this relatkm 
I hlEid from Mounti^e himself^. , It was a master- 
piece indeed, and the chief thix^ in the earl of Dan- 
by's ministry, for whtch the duke never ibrgave 
him. 

1678. Upon the general satisfiEiction tliat this marriage 
gave the whole nation, a new session of parliament 
was called in the b^inning of the year 78 : to which 
the king declared the sense he had of the dangerous 
istate their neighbours were in, and that it was ne- 
cessary he should be put in a posture to brii^ things 
to a balance. So the house was pressed to supply 
the king in so plentiful a manner as the occasion 
did require. Ilie court asked money, both for an 
army saod a fleet, ^r William Coventry shewed 
the great inconveniaace of raismg a land army, the 
danger that might foUow on it, the little use could 
be made of it, and the great charge it must put the 
nation to : he was for hiring bodies from the German 
princes, and fyr assisting the Dutch with money : 
and he moved to recall our troops frmn France, and 
to employ them in the Dutch service : he thought, 
that which did more properiy belong to England, 
was to set out a great fleet, and to cut off the Frendi 
trade every where ; tor they were then very high in 
their manufactures and trade ; their people were in- 

^ But see sir William Tern- tninsaction varies in many par- 
ple*s Memoirs and Letters, in ticulars from what is here said. 
"Which the apcouat of all dus 0« 
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genious as wdl is& iBdustridiK; they wroio^bt hard, i6Ts. 
and lived low; so they sold cheaper tiian others 
could do ; and it was found, that we sent very new 
a million of our money in specie every year for the 
balance of our trade with them. But the king had 
promised so maliy commissions to mem of quality in 
both houses, that this carried it for a land army. It 
was said. What hazard could there be from an army 
commanded by men of estates, as this was to be "^ ? 
A severe act passed, prohibiting all importation of 
the French manufactures or growth for three years, 
and to the next session of parliament ^£teT that. 
This was made as strict as was possible t and for a 
year after it Wlis well looked to. But the merchants 
found ways to evade it i and the court was too much 
French, not to connive at the breach of it. In the 
preamble of this act it was set forth, that we were 
in an actual war with France. This Was excepted 
to, as not true in foct. But the ministry affirmed 
we were already engaged so far with the allies, that 
it was really a war, and that our troops were al- 41 2 
ready called from France. Coventry in some heat, 
said, the king was engaged, and he would rather be 
guilty of the murdier of forty men, than to do any 
thing to retard the progk^ss of the war. The odd- 
ness of the expression made it to be often objiscted 
afterwards to him. A poll l»ll was granted, togetlier 
with the continuance of the additionid custonjts, that 
were near fgJISmg off. Si^ hundred thousand pound supplies 

^ given to- 

' It is a slender security ; be trusted witt the power of 

but it is all We have upon efuch an army, in mixed go^rn- 

occasions, when kings and mi- ments? O. 

nisters are not to be trusted : * Mr. H. Coventry. O. 
and how few are they who may 



wards the 
WW. 
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1678. was also given for a land anny, and for a fleet. AH 
the court party magnified the design of raising an 
army. They said, the employing hired troops was 
neither honourable nor safe. The Spaniards were 
willing to put Ostend and Newport in our hands : 
and we could not be answerable for these places, if 

■ 

they were not kept by our own people. 
The French At this time the kinff of France made a step that 

tftke Ghent. * 

struck terror into the Dutch, and inflamed the Eng* 
lish out of measure. Louvoy tiU then was rather 
his father's assistant, than a minister upon his own 
foot. He at this time gained the credit with the 
king, which he maintained 80 long afkerwardfl. He 
proposed to him the taking of Ghent; and thought 
that the king^s getting into such a place, so near the 
Dutch, would immediately dispose them to a peace. 
But it was not easy to brin^ their army so soon 
about it, without being observed: so the execution 
seemed impossible. He therefore laid such a scheme 
of marches and countermarches, as did amuse all 
the allies. Sometimes the design seemed to be on 
, the Rhine : sometimes on Luxemburgh. And while 
their forces were sent to defend those places, where 
they apprehended the design was laid* and that none 
of the French generals themselves did apprehend 
what the true design was, all on the sudden Ghent 
was invested: and both town and citadel were 
quickly taken. This was Louvoy's masterpiece. 
And it had the intended effect It brought the 
Dutch to resolve on a peace. The French king 
might have taken Bruges, Ostend, and Newport. 
But he only took Ypres ; for he had no mind to pro- 
voke the English. He was sure of his point by the 
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fright this put the Dutch in. We were much 1678. 
alarmed at it. And the duke of Monmouth was 
immediately sent over with some of the guards. 

But the parliament grew jealous, as they had.Thesffiun 
great cause given them, bodi by what was then do- land, 
ing in Scotland, and by the management they ob- 
served at cQurt. And now I must look northward 
to a very extraordinary scene that opened there. 
Duke Lauderdale and his duchess went to Scotland 
the former year. Her design was to marry her 
daughters into two of the great families of Scotland, 
Argile and Murray, which she did. But, things be- 413 
ing then in great disorder, by reason of the numbers 
and desperate tempers of those who were intercom- 
moned. Sharp pretended, he was in great danger of 
his life; and that the rather, because the person 
that had made the attempt on him was let Uve still. 
Upon this I must tell what had passed three years be-Mitcheirs 
fore this. Sharp had observed a man that kept shop " 
at his door, who looked very narrowly at him always 
as he psussed by : and he fancied he was the man 
that had shot at him 'tix years before. So he or- « 
dered him to be taken up, and examined. It was 
found he had two pistols by him, that were deeply 
<^harged, which increased the suspicion. Yet the 
man denied all. But Sharp got a friend of his to go 
to him, and deal with him to make a full confession : 
and he made solemn promises that he would procure 
his pardon. His friend answered, he hoped he did 
not intend to make use of him to Ixepan a man to 
his ruin. Upon that, with lifted up hands. Sharp 
promised by the living God, that no hurt should 
come to him, if he made a frdl discovery V The 

^ Malice. S. 
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1676. paaion ^^aine again to hSm, and aai<j^ if ^ promise 
was made in the king'a name, the prisoner would 
tell all. So it was brought before the counciL Lord 
Rothes, Halton, and Primerose were ordered to exa- 
mine him. Primerose said, it would be a strange 
force of eloquence, to persuade a nmi to confess^ and 
be hanged. So duke IiimderdaJef being the king's 
comn]is$ioQer> g^ve them power to promise him Ins 
life* And as soon as these lords told Inm this, he 
immedietdy kneeled down, and confessed the fact, 
aiid told the w'hole manner of it. There was but 
one person privy to it, who wa3 then dead. Sharp 
was troubled to see so small a discovery made : yet 
they could not draw more from him. So then it 
w^as cpnad^^ what should be done to him. Some 
moved the cutting off his right hand. Others said, 
he might learn to practise with his left hand, and to 
take his reveiige ; therefco^ they thought both hands 
should be cut off. .I«ord Bothes, who was a pleasant 
man, said. How shall he wipe his breedi then ? Tins 
is not very decent to be mentioned ip such a work, 
^ if it were no.t necessHffy " ; for when the truth of the 
promise now giv^ was aft^wjai^ds called iOt ques*- 
tion, this jest was called to mind, and made the 
whole matter to be rcpiembered. .But Primerose 
waved) that since lilfe was pronused,.wbiph the cutr 
ting off a JUmb mjj^t endanger, it wa^ better to 
keep, him prisoner during life in. a c9^tle they had in 
the B^as, a rock ip the mouth of the Fpith : and 
(thither he was 4seiit. But it was thou^t necessary 
(to make hJim repea^t his confei^sRon in a court <if judi- 
cature : :S0 he was bix>V>i^t into tihe justiciary coprt^ 

" As decent as a thousand other passages ; so he might have 
spared his apology. S. 
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upon an indictment for the crime, to wWch it was 1^8. 
expected he should plead guilty. But the judge, ]^^[^jj[ 
who hated $harp, as he went up to the bench, pass- 
ing by the prisoner, said to him, Confess noHiing, 
unless you are sure of yoinr limbs as well as of your 
life \ Upon this hint, he, apprel^nding the danger, 
refused to confess: whidb being reported to the 
coufidl, an act was passed mentioning the promise 
and his confession, and addUng, tiiat since he had re^ 
tracted his confession, they Hbewise recalled ttie pro- 
mise isf pardon : the meaning of wlach was this, 
that, if any other evidence was brought against him, 
the promise shouM not cover him : but it fi*ill was 
understood, that this promise secured him from any 
ill effect by his own confession. The thing was al- 
most foi^ot after four years, l^e man being in aH 
^respects very inconsider^lble. But now Sharp would 
have his lifb. "So duke Lauderdale' gave way to it : 
and he was brought to Edenburgh in order to his 
trial. Nisbit, who had been the king'« advocate, 
iand was one of the worthiest and leamedest men of 
the age, was turned out : and Mackenzie was put in * 
lus place, who was a man of much life and wit, but 
he was neither equal nor correct in it : he has pub- 
-Mshed many bocks, isome of law, but ail fUU ot feults ; 
fbr he was a slight and supei^cial man >'. Locldiart 
was assigned counsel for the prisoner. And now 
that the matter came agam into people's memory^ 
all were amazed at the proceeding. Primerose was 
•turned oxit of the place of lord register, and was 
made justice general. He [was a man of most exr 
quiisdte maHce, and was too much pleased with the 

^ A rare judge. S. x Edtioub and base. S. 
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1678. thoughts, that the greatest enemies he had were to 



appear before him, and to perjure themselves in his 
court : yet he] fancied orders had been given to raze 
the act that the council had made : so he turned the 
bodsis, and he found the act still on record. He 
took a copy of it, and sent it to Mitchell's counsel : 
that was the prisoner's name. And, a day or two 
before the trial, he went to duk^ Lauderdale, who, 
together with Sharp, lord. Rothes, and lord Halton, 
were sunmioned as the priscmer's witnesses. He 
told him, many thought there had been a promise of 
life given. Duke Lauderdale denied it stiffly. Prime- 
rose said, he heard there was an act of council made 
aboiit it, and he wished that might be looked into. 
Duke Laud^dale said^ he was sure it was not possi- 
Ue, and he would not give himself the trouble to 
turn over the books of council. Primerose, who 
told me this, said his conscience led him to give 
duke Lauderdale this warning of the matter, but 
that he was not sorry to see him thus reject it : [and 
upon it he said within himself, ^* I have you now."] 
. The trial was very solemn. The confession was 
brought against him, as full evidence: to which 
Lockhart did plead, to the admiration of all, to shew 
that no extrajudicial confession could be allowed in 
a court. The hardships of a prison, the hopes of 
life, with other practices, might draw confessions 
from men, when they were perhaps drunk, or out qf 
415 their senses. He brought upon this a measure of 
learning, that amazed the audience, out of 'the law- 
yers of all civilized nations. And, when it was op- 
posed to this, that the council was a court of judica- 
ture, he shewed, that it was not the proper court for 
crimes of this nature, and that it had not proceeded 
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in this as a court of judijcature. And he brought 1678. 
out likewise a great deal of learning upon those ""■ — 
heads. But this was overruled by the court, and 
the confession was found to be judicial. The next 
thing pleaded for him was, that it was drawn from 
him .upon hope and promise of life : and to this 
Sharp was examined. The person he had sent to 
Mitchell gave a full evidence of the promises he had 
made him: but Sharp denied them all.. He also 
denied he heard any promise of life made him by 
the council: so did the lords Lauderdale, Rothes, 
and Haiton, to the astonishment of aU that were 
present. Lockhart upon that produced a copy of 
the act of council, that made express mention of the 
promise given, and of his having confessed upon 
that. And the prisoner prayed that the books of 
council, which lay in a room over that in which the 
court sat, might be sent for. Lockha;rt pleaded, 
that since the court had judged that the council was 
a judicature, all people had a right to search into 
their registers ; and the prisoner, who was like to 
suffer by a confession made there, ought to have the 
benefit of those books. Duke Lauderdale, who was 
in ttie court only as a witness, and so had no right 
to speak, stood up, and said, he and those other 
noble perscms were not brought thither to be accused 
of perjury;, and added, ^ that the books of coimcil 
were the king's secrets, and that no court should 
have the perusing of them. The court was terrified 
with this,, and the judges were divided in opinion, 
Primerose, and one other, was for calling for the 
books. But thjree were of. opinion, that they were 
not to fumisli the prisoner with evidence, but to 
judge of that which he broi^ht. And, here was 

VOL. II. K 
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1678. only a bare copy 9 not attested u^dta balh, whidi 
^^^ ought hot to have been read. So, thiel deii^te beiag 
rejected, he was cast and condemned. 
And con- As soon as the court brc^e up, the lords went ti^ 
stah*8, and to their shanse found the act tecdraed, 
and signed by lord Rothes, as president of the cMU*- 
cil. He pretended, he signed every thing thiA the 
clerk of council put m the boc^ without i^en^yi^ it. 
And it was intended to thr6w it on hitfi» fitiA h^ 
to clear hintself, searched among his p^ri^,^ Md 
found a draught of the act in Nisbit's h^nd. t3o, h^ 
being rich, and one they had fcfrmed o&U ^^y *^ 
solved to put it upon him > and to fine him - de^lf . 
416 But he examined the sederunt in th^ bdok, PttA 
spoKe to all who were there at the board, (tf whom 
nine happened to be in towir, who w«e ready to de^ 
pose upon oath, that When the council had ^M'de^d 
this act to be draMm, the derk (tf the coiincJ!! de^ed 
the help of the king's advocate in p^n6ing i*^ wMdh 
he gave him ; and his draught wse ^pptoved by thu^ 
rouncil. And now lord Rothes's jefe* was remelift^ 
bered. Tet duke Laud^dale stm stood to it^ tfaM 
the promise could only be for interceding With th^ 
king for his pardoia, since fl^ t^td^fcSl 4i^ nidt tli^ 
power of pardoning in them. L(xrd ICMcarcflfr iiict^ 
in this the part of a Christian t^ an tof^axf. Dutoe 
Lauderdale had wtit to him, he bdng then sailing 
for him at c6urt, that he referred the a^o^fit of 
Mitchdl's business to his lH*tfther's letters; te whi^ 
tlie matter was truly related, that upioti promise «f 
life he had coiifeteed the fact ; alid he c(mctod€id, de^ 
siring him to sfsk the tdng, I3iat he wofuld be plett»ed 
to make good the pronlide. These Mtets I saw ifi 
lord Kincardin's hand. Bd^re the triai> be sent a 
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imhojp^ Ui i^vi^ hmi^^^^ iesskmg hjkn to awsid^ 
betft^ of %hi^ i^A^t^i jMb?^ he would upon oatl^ 
d^vy lit : for he w^. sm? he had it under hi$ and 
lib fcrothi^r's h^a^^ thpi^b im cq^ld not yet f^ll upod^ 
tkek l^(tars. But di^ JUuiderdale des^nsed thia. 
Yeti ibefoi^ the e^e^tioni he w§nt tq his hou^e in 
li^ fmuAt^i^nd there found the lett^, and brought 
tihcflP m frith himi wd shewed them tp that bishop* 
iyt thji^ mfu}^ $Qme impre^n on duk^ I^udeirdale ; 

Aud Iw ¥W wSling to grant a reprieve, ^d to refer 
tb^ iMAtiter tQ the jkimg. So a petitioD was offered to 
JJ)e CjE>un^U: and he spoke for it^ But Sharp s«id, 
th^t }Wa9 upqn the matter the exposing his person tQ 
hny jman |hat ^ould attempt to murder him, sincje 
£|vpur was tP be shewed to ^uch an assassin. Then 
mH duke X4auderda}e^ in an impious jest. Let Mit^ 
^ndl ^rify God iv the Grass M£u*ket, which ivas th? 
pl^ce wWie h^ wa^ to b^ hanged '. This action^ 
and aU i^onpfrni^d in it, were IgoJt^d |it by all people 
m%h bampr. A^ it wa« pucji ^ cprnpUcfttiqn of 
Jar^^ebery, feq^ry, ^ cruelty, a^ the lifc^ had not 
perhaps >b©ep knowi^. Yet dulfe Lauderdale ha4 a 
fih^plahi, Hkkasjf nft^rw^ds dean pf Wpfgegter% 
ffirhp ipubU^h^ a fa}$e ^nd partial ration of thij3 
f8»*|er,in.prd^rtQtt)e4»0ifyi,^of it. fHewasaf- 
tetward^ twmd out for .not faking the oaths to th|B 

- * iAecetiing to Hl^oas; Bevill HiggoHs'a Rfioiaila, .p. 
.iip<^ 2ili|cheirs ex9ii>inatk>n» ;tQ6. Salmonan p. 762 of his 
he being asked what induced Examination of Burnet's Hist, 
lihn to ithake saWidked an at- rdaies,- 4^ul w^lh^iil mciitipcir 
I©«ap|b »jf0n itfee pqnK>n of 4>6 ing W# avrttofjty^that the arcb- 
archbishop, replied, that he did bishop ipoved in couticil to 
il- for the glory of the Lord ; hnvef the assassin rep^i^eve'd. S4e 
lor fbb n»0pn aft^i^^rd, yth^ i^ore Mpw> ite)a|j|ire jtg this u^- 

it was resolved to hang him^ ' happy business, p« 514.) 
the diike said, L^t Mitchell glo- ' ' ^ A learned, ptOMS mnxii 8. 
illy Gr«d in tb^ Qmss Market. 

E 2 
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1678. fete king.] Trinierose riot only gave me an account 
of* this matter, but sent me an authentic record of 
the trial, every page s^ed by the clerk of the 
court ; of which I have here given an abstract. This 
I set down the more folly, to let my readers see ta 
What a height in wickedness men may be- carried, 
after they have once tlirown off good principles* 
What Sharp did now to preserve himself from such 
practices, was probably that which, both in* the just 
4l7judgment of God, and the inflamed fory of wicked 
inen, brought him two }rears after to such a dismal 
endl {Priinerose did most inhumatily triumph in 
this matter, and said it was the greatest glory of his 
Hfe, that the four greatest enemies he had should 
come and consign the damnation of their souls In 
his hands : I told him, that was an expre^ioii fitter, 
for a devil than a Christian. The poor eredture^ 
died more pitied than could have been imagined.] 

This made way to more- desperate undertakings^. 
Conventicles grew in the west to a very unsuffer^ 
iable pitch : they had generally With them d. troop of 
urmed and desperate men, that drew tip and sent 
"parties out to secure them. Duke Lauderdale upon 
this threatened he would extirpate them, and tuin 
the whole country, if a stop waS' not put to those 
meetings;. The chief men of those parts upon that 
went into Edenburgh ; they offered to guard and as- 
sist any that should be sent to execute the laws 
against all offenders ; and offered to leave some as 
hostages, who should be bound body for body for 
their security : they confessed there were many con- 
venticles held among them in a most scandalous 
manner : but, though they met in. the fields, and 
many of them were armed, yet, when their sermons 
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were 4oiie, they -dispersed themsebres: and there i67Br 



was no videiit opposition made at any time to the - 

execution of the law : SQ, they said, there was no - 
danger of the pubUc peace of the country. Those 
conventiding people were become very giddy and 
furious : and some hot and hair-brained young 
preachers had the chief following among tiienu^ 
who infused wild principles in themt which were 
disowned by the. chief mea of the party. The 
truth was, the country was in a great (distraction : 
and that was chiefly occasioned by the strange ad^ 
ministration they were then under^ Many grew The admu 
weary of their country, and even of their lives. If th^w grew 
duke Lau4^dale, or any of his party, brought a^7ij^*^f 
complaint against any of the other side, how false or 
frivolous soever, they were summoned upon it to 
appear before the council, as sowers of sedition, and 
as mi^n that . spread lies of the government : and 
upon the slightest pretences they were fined apd im- 
prisoned. When very illegal things were to be done^ 
the common method was this : a letter was drawn 
for it to be signed by the kingt directipg it upon 
some colour of law or ancient practice : the king 
signed whatsoever was thus sent to him : and when 
his letter was read in council, if apy of the lawyer^ 
or others of the bofird offered to object to it, he was 
brow-beaten, as a man that opposed the king's se]>- 
vice, and refused to obey his orders. And by these 
means things were driven to great extremities. f 
Upon one of those letters^ a new motion was set 
on footy that went b^ond all that had been yet made. 
All the landlords in the western counties were re- 
. quired to enter into bonds for themselves, their 
wives, children, servants, tenants, and aU that live^l 

K S 
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ifiyd. upon tlieir estates, that tJhfey should not g6 to c6ii- 
ventides, tier hftrbdur any v^ant teachers, t>r any 
41 8 intercominuned persons j and that they shotdd liye 
iti aH points ac^coirding to law Under the penaltied of 
the laws. This Was generally refused by themr 
they said, the law did not ii!npose it on them : they 
eouM not be answerable for their sarants, mudfi less 
for their tenants : this put it in the power of etery 
senrant or tenaiSit to tiAti them. XJpcyti tiieir re^ 
fusing this, duke Lauderdale writ tb the ling, that 
the Cou&ti^ Was In k state of rebeiti^U) ^d that it 
was iiecessmy to proceed to hoMiHties Pft reducing 
them* So by a letter, such as he ^nt ttp, the king 
kft it to^ him and the council to take care of the 
fmbKc peace in the be^ way they could* 
An army of Upou this, all the f(^ce the king had was sent inte 
8el!ttothe"the west country, with some cannon, as if it had 
J^^°J^^ been for some dlangerous expedition ; and le«ten» 
were Writ to tl^ lords in the Highlands, to send ^ 
the strength they could to aMdt t^e king's &ttny« 
l^e marquess of AUiol, to shew his greatness, sent 
SI400 men. Hie eai^l of BraidMUn sent 1700. And, 
tfi all, 8000 men were brought intio the eountry> and 
let loose upon &ee quarter^ A commitibee of coun^ 
dl was sent to gii^e necessary ordars. Hel^e wtts an 
nrmy. But no enelny appeared. The HigHandett; 
Were very unruly, and stole and robbed every where. 
The gentlemen of the cefuntry were Jequi^ed to deli- 
ver up their arms VLpc^ oath, a«id to kee^ no hoi^se 
above four pound price. The gentlemeti lobked on, 
and would do n(>tWAg. TMs put duke Lauderdale 
in such a phrensy, tliat at council taMe he made bare 
Ms arms above his elbow, and swore by Jehotah he 
would make them enter into those bond^. X>uke 
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HamiltiQiif ?»d otliers, ^v^ho were vexed to see such 1678. 
waste m9de 00 their estates^ in ploughing time espe^ " 
ciaHy, ctme to Edenburgh to tr^ if it was possible to 
m^IMfy kirn. But a proclamation was issued out, re- 
iqpuiring 8jl ihe inhabitants of those counties to go to 
their Jiouseei^ to be assistant to the king's host^ and 
to c^y sijich (orders as should be sent them. And by 
mother prockuQCtt^on^ aH men were forbidden to go 
out of ti^ kingdom without leave from the council^ 
09 pretc^e t^at their stay was necessary for the 
Mug's siervice. These things seenied done on design 
)ii9 force fi rebellion ; which they thought would be 
soon (juafhedy and would give a good colour for 
keeping u^^bb amy. And duke Lauderdale's party 
depended so much on this, that they began to di- 
fdde in their hopes the coi^cated estates among 
fih9^ : so that on Vi^enjline's day^ instead of draw- 
mg mi^s^esae!^ they dcew estates. And great joy 
4q>PQ9red i|n then* l^oks upon a &lse alarm that was 
hiVHight tdiem Df m insurreqtion : and they were 
^jEmf^ ^i/Bf^ft/^Af when they knew it was £sdse. It 
was h^p^ for the public pe^pe, that the people were 419 
fWUversally possessed with this opuiion : for when 
itliey saw ^ ]:ebelU(m was desired, they bore the pre- 
fient i^ression moie quietly^ than perhaps they 
woi4d have donet, if it had npt been for that. All 
ti^ chie|f inen df the country were summoned before 
..the copmittee^f council, and charged with a great 
^qiaiiy crimes, of w|4ch they were required to purge 
them^dvi^s by oath : otherwise they wQuld hold them 
^uiUy, and proceed agauist them as such. It was in 
Vfijn to pretend, ttiat this was against all law, and 
w#s the prtictice only of the .-courts of inqui^Uion. 
Yet Jthe ^ntl^en, being thus forced to it, did pur^e 
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^^7B. themselves by oath. And, after all the itiquiries 
that were made, there did not appear one single dr^ 
cumstance to prove that any rebellion was intended. 
And, when all other things failed so evidently, re- 
course was had to a writ, which a man who suspects 
another of ill designs towards him may serve him 
with ; and it was called law-boroughs, as most used 
in boroughs. This lay against a whole family : the 
master was answerable, if any one of his household 
broke it. So, by a new practice, this writ was served 
upon the whole country at the king'« suit. And, 
upon serving the writ, security was to be given, 
much like the binding men to their good behaviour. 
Many were put in prison for revising to give this 
security. 
Many of the j)^^^ Hamilton had intimation sent him, that tt 

nobility ' 

came up to was dcsigucd to scrvc this on him. So he, and ten 

complain to 

the king, or twelve of the nobility, with about fifty gentlemen 
of quality, came up to complain of all this ; which 
looked like French, or rather Uke Turkish, govern- 
ment. The lords of Athol and Perth, who had been 
two of the committee of council, and had now fallen 
off from duke Lauderdale, came up with them to 
give the king an account of the whole progress of 
this matter. The clamour this made was so high, that 
duke Lauderdale saw he could not stand under it. 
So the Highlanders were sent home, after they had 
wasted the country near two months. And he mag- 
nified this as an act of his compassion, that they 
were so soon dismissed. Indeed all his own party 
were against him in it. Lord Argile sent none of 
his men down with the other Highlanders. And 
lord Stairs pretended that by a fall his hand was out 
of joint : so he signed none of these wild orders. 
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When the Scotish nobility came to London, the i^^ 



would not see them, because they were come Bat the king 
out of the kingdom in contempt of a proclamation ; ^"i^^ 
though they said, that proclamation, bedng intended 
to hmder them firom bringing their c^nplauita to the 
king, was one of their greatest grievances. But 420 
it was answered, they ought to have asked leave : 
and, if it had been denied them, they were next to 
have asked the king's leave ; and the king insisted 
still on this* Only he saw the lords of Athol and 
Perth. The madness of this proceeding made him 
conclude,, that duke Lauderdale's head was turned. 
Yet he would not disown, much less punish him 
for what he had done. JBut he intended to put 
Scotland in another management, and to set the 
duke of Monmouth at the head of it. So he suf- 
fered him to go to the Scotiah lords, and be their in- 
tercessor with liim. They were all much xliarmed 
with the softness of his temper and behaviour. But» 
though he assured them the king would put their 
affairs in oth^ hands, thefr looked on that as one of 
the king's artifices to get rid of them. The matter 
made great noise : and it was in the time of the ses*- 
sion of parliament here. And all people said, that 
by the management in Scotland it appeared whait 
was the spirit of the government ; and what would 
be done here, as soon as the designs of the court 
were brought to a greater perfection. The earl of 
Danby, by supporting duke Lauderdale, heightened 
the prejudices that himself lay unden The duke 
did also justify his conduct ; which raised higher 
jealousies of him, as being pleased with that method 
of govamnent. The diief of the Scotish nobility 
were heard before the cabinet council And. the 
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f67a. mA of Not^ghma held tfaem chiefty to tiiepoiiit of 



cemiig oirt of the kii^gdom in the £atce iQ^ 
tioB. Tbey 4said, Buch prodamatioos were flndentfy 
kgal, wli^ ^e had a kmg of our own timong aixtt 
sdves : hut vow it was manifestlj agaii^ law» since 
it barred l^m £pom access to the king^ which Mras a 
right that was never to be denied them. Lord Notr 
tfaigl^uti ^ected next to them a pisictice of making 
tiie heads dT the families orxilaiis in ihe Ifiglilandstd 
U^4S»* tfaen^ whcde laame ; and why, by a parity of 
cieason, naght they not be reqiHued to biad for .tiidr 
tenants ? It was answ^ed, that anoieiDitly castates 
w^pe let so low, that servioe and the following ih/^ 
laRdiords was instead 4)f ^ r^it; ami th^i, in the iotr 
voads thatt w^^^ made iistto England, landLocds weiPe 
nc]pih?ed to bring their tenants .aloiig wath theoBa : but 
now lands wete let at sack : and ao api end was put 
to that service : in ^ibe HigMands the feuds aoumg 
tibe famiiies were stiU so high, that emery nsme easie 
tinder such^i depeadance oa the head or chieC of it 
fer their own security, that he was xealLy the master 
<€ them all, and so mi^t he hound &xc liiem.: hut 
«iren this was onfy to restrain depredations and nuur- 
4ers: w&d it was an mnheard jof stretchy to obti^e 
4aen to be bound for .othei» in mattecs of Jdi^^ 
^conscience, whether ceol or {f*estended* 
421 ^^ whoie matter was at. that time let faH AmA 
A oonyea- 4uke Lauderdalc took ^ukantage imn their abeesoe 
ut^ V*^ ^ ^^!ske leave £com the idiig to ^aununon a conv:ea- 
j^stifiU ufe*^ of estates ; from whom he might jmooe pstiak^ 
administra. ^nd^Ps^nd tiiic ifinse of the whole Uoogdom;^ .And» 
what by corrupting the ^ability, what by carrying 
elections, or at least ^dii^aites about them, which 
would be judged as the majodty datould Jhappen to 
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ait fiisti h^ bopied t^ ^any his^fK^M. S0 lie l^ued Jfiirs. 
eut the Merits white they were M Lon^biiy kdowitig 
nothing of the design^ And the^ bekig r^tinmahle 
iti three ti^eeks, h6 laid the ^natter so, tbiit before 
they €Oidd get home^ all I3ic Sections were over: 
und he was master of abore four parts in five of that 
assemUy. 80 they granted an assessment for thr^ 
ye^s, in order to the maintaining a greater foiicie. 
And th^ wrote a ktjb^ to the king^ not only jui^%^ 
ing, but highly naii^ifying, dnke Laudercble's go^ 
temment. This was ^o base and so abject a ttdng, 
that it brought the whole nation under great con^ 
tempt. 

And thus I leare tiie afiairs of Sc<ri;land, yfiis&f^ Affairs ia 
kad a very ill influence on 4^e minds of the English; 
^d^fly on the house of commons then sitting, w^ 
^pon it made a new address against 4lake Lauder- 
dale. And that was fidlowed by a^nother of % higher 
^]rtrain9 representing to the king the ffl effects of his 
not hearkening to their address the form^ year wilh 
relatkm ^ foreign affairs; aind dessring him to 
diange bis s^^istry, and to dismiss all those that 
had ad^ed the pmrogatkm at thait tinie^ aind his 4^ 
laying so long to asai* the allies, ^^lis was cam^^ 
only by «l ^mall majority of two ior tliree. 80 l^?d The bouse 
Sanby bumgbt up €01 :his ^^lida^msy the ^aged and in- mVi^'^rew 
fiffm not esccepteds ai^d then the ma^ty lay tfee^^^**^^^ 
other way : and hf sb^Rrt a^mimments the ipasiia- 
ment was %;ept sitting t^ Midsummer. Onoe >kMPd 
Danby, thinking he had a clear majority, got the 
king to aend a message to the llouse, desiiri^ an ad- 
ditional revenue of 300,000/. during life. This set 
thie lpK)usie ail in a flaine. It was isaid, here was no 
demand for a war, but for a revienu^ which would 
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1678. fiiumdi the xxjoit so well^ that ther^ would be no 
more need of parliaments. The court, party thought 
such a gift as this would make them useless* So 
the thing was upon one debate reiected without .a 
division Lord Danby was much censured for this 
rash attempt, which discovered the designs of thc^ 
court too bare&cedly. At the same time he ordered 
Mountague to treat with the court of France for a 
peace^ in case they would engage to pay the king 
^00,000/. a year for three years. So, when that 
came afterwards to be known, it wais then generally 
believed, that the design was to keep up and model 
the army now raised, reckoning there would be 
money enough to pay them till the nation should be 
422 brought under a military government. And the 
opinion of this prevailed so, that lord Danby became 
the most hated minister that had ever been about 
the king. All people said now, they saw the secret 
-of that high favour he had been so long in, and the 
Uack designs that he was contriving. At this time 
expresses went very quick between England and 
France : and the state of foreign affairs varied every 
post. So that it was visible we were in a secret ne- 
gotiation : of which Temple has given so particular 
an account, that I refer my reader wholly to him. 
. But I shall add one particular, that he has not men- 
tioned : Mountague, who was a man of pleasure \ 
was in an intrigue with the duchess of Cleveland, 
who was quite cast off by the king, and was then 



^ His brother, Edward Mon* meant by squeezing one by the 

tague, had been chamberlain to hand ; the king tokl her, love ; 

the queen, who askied the king, then said she, Mr. Montague 

(having never had an. admirer loves me mightily. Upon which 

Wore nor after,) what people he was turned out. IX 
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at Paris; The king had ordered him to .find out an x6fs. 
astrologer, of whom it was. no wonder he had a good 
opinion;- for he had, loi^ before his restoration^, 
foretold he should enter London on the 89th of 
May 9 60. He was yet. alive, and Mountague found 
him ; and saw he was capable of being corrupted^. 
So he resolved to prohipt him, to send the king such> 
faints as should serve his own ends. And he was so 
bewitched with the duchess of Cleveland, that he 
trusted her with this secret*. But she, growing jea-- 
lous of a new amour, took all the ways she could 
think on to ruin him, reserving this of the astrologer 
for her last shifts. And by it she compassed her 
ends : for Mountague was entirely lost upon it. with 
the king, and came over without being recalled. 
The earl of Sunderland was sent ambassador in his 
room. 

The treaty went on at Nimeguen^ where Temple Affai« a- 
md Jenkins were our plenipotentiaries. The States 
were resolved to have a peace. The prince of Orange 
did all he could to hinder it. But De Wit's party 
began to gather strength again. And they infused 
a jealousy in all people, that the prince intended to 
keep up the war for his own ends.. A peace might 
be now had by restoring all that belonged to the 
States, and by a tolerable barrier in Manders. It is 
true, the great difficulty was concerning their allies, 
the king of Denmark, and the elector of Branden« 
burgh; who had fallen on the. Swede, upon the 
king^s declaring for France,, and had beat him out 

c (The letter from the duchess disgraceful to all the parties 

<of Cleveland to the Inng, con- concerned^ has been published 

taining her charge against Mon- by Harris, at the end of his life 

iague^ and whioi is ^hoddngly of Charles II.). 
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1678. cKf Sermany. No peace coM be had^ uqlitea tbe 
Swede w« restored. Those princes Who had heem 
quite esdiausted ij that war, would not cofuielit to 
this. So they, who had adh^md so faith&dlj to the 
States in thdr extremity, pressed them to stick hf 
them. And this was the prince of Orange's constant 
.fefBc: how could they expect any of thdtr aUies 
ahauld stick to them^ if they now fcnrsook such faath-i' 
ftd friends ? But nothii^ cmild pnovail. It wds given 
out in Holland, that they could hot depend on £ng^ 
land^ that conrt b^ii^ so entirdy in a French in- 
terest, that they suspected they wouM,'aa they had 
423 once done, sell them again to .the French. And 
this was believed to be let out by the French nunis* 
iers themselves, who, to come at their ends, were 
apt enough to give up even those who sacrificed 
every thing to them. It was said, the coijurt of 
France would consider both DoEimark and Braaden- 
hiligh, and repay the charge of the war agiunst Swe*- 
den. This, it was said, was to f<H'06 those princes 
into a dependanoe on Fraoce, who would not Gon*" 
tinue those payments so much for past as to^ future 
strvioes. In the mean is^faUe the Frendi had blocked 
j^p Mods. So the prince of Orange went to £»rce 
tfcem fiom tiieir posts. Liixemburgfa commanded 
ihfere, and seemed to be in fiill hope <tf a peace^ when 
'the prince psme and attacked him. And,notwithr 
-standing the advantage of his situation, it appeared 
hdwrmnch the Dutch army was now superior to the 
iFreneh, toat they beat them out of several po$ts. The 
prince had no order to stop. He indeed knew that 
the peace was u|K>n the matter concluded. But no 
intimation was yet made to him. So it was lawful 
for him to take all advantages. And he was not 
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4B£ppMaeaskre of a new emiiroilmeiil, but' raither iCTa 
iv^idiedit. llie French treasure was jar cxhfliisted^ """""^ 
mad their king was so wearj of the war, that no no- 
tice was taken of the business of Mons. The treatjr 
at NimegMn was €n9shed, and ratified^. Yet new 
jdiffieolties arase^ upon the French king^s refit^E^ to 
trracnate tihe jdaoesr tfait were tor be restored till thb 
Swede was restGored to allhis donrnmHoes*. U|)on this 
the English sttixk in i^ain : and the king talked so 
hi^ as if he woiM et^age anew in the war. But 
the French prerented that, and ^d evacuate ^e 
{daces. And then they got Denmark aad Brandisn^ 
hmgh mto Iheir depaidance, under the jn^etei^de of 
repaying the charge of the war. But it was iftore 
truly» the engaging tiiem into the intei^ests of France 
hf great pensions. So a general pe^e ^ckly fol* 
Idwed. And there wa5 no more Occasion £^ our 
troops beycmd sea. The French w^re so appro* 
hensive 6f them, that Rouvigny» now eai4 of 6al^ 
way, was sent over to negotiate matters. That 
wrUch fVanoe insisted most on, was the disbandii^ 
iht unsay. And the force of money was so istrong^ 
thst he had orders to offer six milUons of their mc^ 
ney, in case the army should be di^aofided in August. 
Houvigny bad such an SI opinion of the d$8^Q3 of 
our court, if the army wb$ kept i^^ th4t he insisted 
•on fiodi^ the day for disbanding it; at which the 
duke was very uneasy. And matters were so m^ 
«iaged, that the army was not disbanded by the day 
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*^ (In a MS. erf lord Shafb'- ** enemies more effectually by 

buTJr*s, He says» << Thai England */ that peace, than she could 

jot neither honour nor pro- ** have done by her armies in 

it by the peace of Nimegiien ; ** war.") 
** and that Frsoioe broke diher 
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1678. prefixed for it;. 8b the kiiq^ of IVance aayed his 
" money. And for this piece of good maaagement 

Rouvigny tras much commended. The troops were 
brought into England, and kept up, under the pre- 
tence that there was not money to pay them off. So 
all people looked on the next session as- Yery criticaL 
424 The party against the court gave all for lost. They 
believed the lord Danby, who had so oiEten brought 
his party to be very near the ms^ority, would now 
lay matters so well as to be sure to carry the session. 
And many did so despair of being able to balance 
his numbers, that they resolved to come up no more, 
and reckoned that all opposition would be firuitlesi^ 
and serve oolj to expose themselves to the fiuy of the 
court. But of a sudden an unlooked for accident 
changed all their measures, and put the' kingdom 
into so great a fermentation, that it well deserves to 
be opened very particularly. I am so well instructed 
in all the steps of it, that I am more capable to give 
a fuU account of it than any man I know. And I 
will do it so impartially, that no party shall have 
cause to censure me for concealing or altering the 
truth in any mie instance. It is the history of that 
called the popish plot. 
The popish Thrcc days before Michaelmas Dr. Tongecame to 
^ ^ ' me. I had kaown him at Sir Robert Murray's.. He 
was a gardener and a chymist, and was full of pro- 
jects and notions. He had got some credit in Crom- 
"well's time: and that kept him poor. He was. a 
very mean divine, and seemed credulous and simple. 
But I had always looked on him as a sincere man. 
At this time he told me of strange designs against 
the king's person ; and that Corners, a Benedictine, 
had provided himself of a poniard, with which he 
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uadoiiook to kill him. I WM amazed at all this; i6f^. 



aad did not know whether be was crazed, or had 
come to me on deeagn to involve me in a concealing 
of treason. So I went to Dr. Lloyd, and sent hiito 
to the secretary's office with an account of that dis- 
cQiurse of Tonge's, since I would not be guilty of 
nnsfHision of treason. He found at the office, that 
Tomge was making discoveries thare ; of which they 
made no other account, but that he intended to get 
himself to be made a dean. I told this next morn- 
it^ to Littleton and Powel. And they looked on it 
a^ a design of lord Danby's, to be laid before the 
liext session, thereby to dispose them to keep up a 
greater force, since the pajnsts were plotting againi^ 
the kiui^s life : this would put an end to all jealou- 
sies of the king, now the papists were cx^nspiring 
against his life. But lord Hallifax, when I told him of 
it, had another apjNrehension of it. He said, consider- 
ing the suspicions aU people had of the duke's reli- 
gion, he believed eviery discovery of that sort would 
raise a flame, which the court would not be able. to 
manage. 

The day after that, Titus Oates was brought be- oates's cb». 
fore the council. He was the son of an anabaptist 
teacher, who afterwards conformed, and got into or- 
ders, and took a benefice, as this his son did. He 
was proud and ill natured, haughty, but i^orant* 
He [conversed much with Socinians, and he] had 
been complained of for some very indecent expres- 
sions concerning the mysteries (^ the Christian reli- 425 
gipn. He was once presented for perjury. But he 
got to be a chaplain in one of the king's ships, from 
which he was dismissed upon complaint of some un- 

VOL. II. L 
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1678. natdral practices, not to be named ^. He got a tpm^ 
lification firom the duke of Norfolk as one of his 
chaplains: and there he fell into much discoorse 
with the priests that were about that family. He 
seemed inclined to be instructed in the popish reli- 
gion. One Hutchinson, a Jesmt, had that work put 
on him. He was a weak and light-headed man, 
and afterwards came over to the church of England* 
Hutchinson was a curate about the city near a year, 
and came oft to me, and preached once for me. He 
seemed to be a sincere, devout man, who dkl not at 
all love the OTder, for he found they were a deceittEul 
and meddling sort of people. They never trusted 
him with any secrets, but employed him wholly in 
making ccHiverts. He went afterwards back to thai 
church. So all this was thought a juggle only to 
cast an odium upon Oates. He told me, that Gates 
and they were always in ill terms. They did not 
allow Oates above ninepence a day, of which he 
complained much. And Hutchinson reBeved Mm 
often. Thqr wished they could be well rid of him ; 
and sent him beyond sea, being in very ill terms 
with him. This made Hutchinson conclude, that 
they had not at that time trusted Oates with their 
secrets. Oates was kept for some time at St. Omer*s ; 
and from thence sent through France into Spain ; 
and was now returned into England. He had been 
long acquainted with Tonge ; and made his first dis- 
covery to him. And he, by the means <rf one Kirby, 
a chymist, that was sometimes in the king's labora- 
tory, signified the thing to the king. So Tonge had 

^ Only sodomy. S. 
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an audiettce; alid told the kii^ a long fjirejid tf i^TS- 



fliany pacRuiges, all temling to the taldiig awajr hb 
life; which the king, as he afterwards tdd m^ 
knew not what to make of: yet among so many 
particulars he did not know but there mi^t b^ 
some truth. So he sent him to lord Danby, who in* 
tended to make some nse of it» but could not give 
muck credit to it, and handled the ma^tter too re^ 
misaly : for» if at firsA the thing had been tpw^ed 
quick, either the truth or the imposture of the whole 
affiur might have been made appear. The kmg otr 
dered lord Danby to say notb^ag of it to the duhst 
In the mean while some letters of an odd strain, re-r 
lating to plots and disoovmes, were sent by th^ 
post to Windsor, directed to Beddingfidd, the duke's 
confessor; who, when he had read them, carried 
them to the duke^ and protested he did not know 
what they meant, nor firom whom they came. Th$ 
duke carried them to the king. And he fancied 
they wcare writ either by Tong)^ of Oates> and sent 
on desi^ to have them intercepted, to give thQ 
more credit to the diseovery. The duke's enemies 
en the other hand gave out, that he had got some 
hints of the <£soovery, and brought these as a blind 426 
to impose otn the king. The matter lay in a aecreti 
and remiss msmagement for six weeks. 

At last, on Michaelmas eve^ Gates Was brought "is diaoo- 
before the cbuoicil; and entertained tkem wUh a 
ksig Dilalaoa of many discourses he had beard among 
the Jesijdts, of their desigi» to kill the king* He 
named petsoos, places, and tinies, idmost without 
somber. He said, many Jeswts had disguised tliem« 
selves, and were gone to Scotland, and held field 
emvenlicles^ on deai^ to distract the government 

l2 
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1678. there. He said, he was 'sent first to St. Omer'St 
thence to Paris, and f5pom thence to Spain, to ne- 
godate this design ; and that upon his return, when 
he brought many letters and directions from beyond 
sea, there was a great meeting of the Jesuits held in 
London, in April last, in different rooms in a tavern 
near St. Clement's ; and that he was employed to 
convey the resolutions of those in one room to those 
in another, and so to hand them round. The issue 
of the consultation was, that they came to a resolu- 
tion to kill the king by shooting, stabbing, or poison- 
ing him ; that several attempts were made, all which 
failed in the execution, as shall be told when the 
trials are related. While he was going on, waiting 
for some certain evidence to accompany his disco- 
very, he perceived they were jealous of him : and so 
he durst not trust himself among them any more: 
In all this there was not a word of Corners, of whom 
Tonge had spcke to me. So that was dropt. This 
was the substance of what Oates told the first day. 
Many Jesuits were upon this seized on that nighty 
and the next day. And their papers were sealed up 
next day. He accused Coleman of a strict corre- 
spondence with P. de la Chaise ; (whose name he 
had not right, for he called him Father Le Shee:) 
and he said in general, that Coleman was acquainted 
with all their designs. 
Coleman Coleman had a whole day free to make his escape, 

and his , . 

papers if hc thought hc was in any danger. Aiid he had 
conveyed all his papers out of the way : only he fi>r- 
got a drawer under the table, in which the papers 
relating to 74, 75, and a part of 76 were left. And 
from these I drew the negociations that I have for- 
meify mentioned to directed by him. If he had ei^ 
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ther left all l)is: papers; or withdrawn all, it had .1678. 
been happy for his party. Nothing had appeared, if""'^ 
all his papers had been put out of the way. . But, if 
all had been 1^, it might have been conduded, that 
the whole secret lay in them. But he left eriough 
to give great jealou^. And, no n^ore appeatLog, aU 
^was believed that the witnesses had deposed. ' Gole^ 
man went out of. the way for a day, hearing that 
there was a warrant out against him. But he deli- 
y ered himsdf the next day to the secretary of state; 
When Oates and he were confronted, Oates did not 
know him at first : but he named him, when he 
heard him speak. Yet he only charged him upon 427 
hearsay. So he was put in a messenger's hands. 
Oates named Wakeman, the queen's physician ; but 
did not know him at all. And being asked if he 
knew anything against him, he answered he did 
not; adding, Ood forbid he should say any thing 
more than he knew, he would not do that for all the 
world. N<H' did he name Langhom, the famous 
lawyer, that indeed managed all their concerns. 
The king found him out in one thing. He said, 
when he was in Spain, he was carried to Don John, 
who promised great assistance in the execution of 
their designs. The king, who knew Don John weU, 
asked him what sort of a man he was : he answered, 
he was a tall lean man : now Don John was a little 
fat man. At first he seemed to design to recomj 
mend himself to the duke and the ministers : for he 
said, he heard the Jesuits oft say, that the duke was 
not sure enough to them : and they were in doubts 
whether he would approve of their killing the king : 
but they were resolved, if they found him stiff in 
that matter, to despatch him likewise. He said, 

l8 
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1678. they had oft made use of his name, and counter^ 
feited his hand and seal, withont his knowledge. 
He said, the Jestiits cherished th^ faction in Scot^ 
land againrt duke Lauderdale; and intended td 
murder the duke of Ormond, as a gteat enemy td 
til their designs. And he affil^ed he had seen 
many letters, in which these things were mentioned, 
fund had heard them oft spoke of. He gave A long 
account of the burning of London, at which they in^ 
tended to have killed the king 2 but they relented, 
when they saw him so active in quenching the fire, 
which, as he said, they had kindled. 
couvakA*B The whole town was all over inflamed with this 

letters T.rt *i 

ooofirm it. discovcry. It consisted of so many particulars, that 
it was thought to be above invention. But when 
Coleman's letters came to be read and examined. It 
got a great confirmation; since by thesie it appeared, 
that so many years before they thought the design 
for the converting the nation, and rooting out the 
pestilent heresy that had reigned so long in these 
northern kingdoms, was vety near its being exe- 
euted : mention was oft made o^ the duke's great 
lieal for it: and many indecent reflections were 
made on the king, for his inconstancy, and his dis^ 
position to be brought to any thing for money : they 
depended on the iVench king's assistance : and 
therefore were earnest in their endeavours to bring 
about a general peace, as that Which must finish 
their design. 

On the second day after this discovery, the king 
went to Newmarket. This was censured, as a very 
indecent levity in him, to go and see horse races. 
When all people were so much possessed with this 
extraordinary discovery, to which Cdleman's letters 
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had gamed im umverdai credit. While the king .1676. 
was gon^ Tonge desired to speak with me. So I 
went to faim to Whitehall, where both he and Oates 428 
were lodged under a guard. I found him so Ufted 
up, that he seemed to have lost the Uttle sense he 
had. Oates came in ; and made me a compliment^ 
that I was one that was marked out to be killed. 
He had before said the same to StiUingfleet of him* 
But he made that honour which he did us too cheap, 
when he said Tonge was to be served in the same 
manner, because he had translated the Jesuits' nio- 
rals into English. He broke out into great fury 
against the Jesuits ; and said, he would hdve their 
blood. But I, to divert him from that strain, asked 
him, what were the arguments that prevailed on 
faim to change his religion, and to go over to the 
church o£ Rome* He upon that stood up, and laid 
his hands on his breast ; and said, Ck)d and his holy 
angds knew, that he had never changed, but that 
he had gone amoi^ them on purpose to betray 
them. This gave me such a character of him, that 
I could have no regard to any thing he either said 
or swcure after that. 

A few days after this, a very extraordinary thing Godfrey u 
happened, that contributed more than any other" 
thing to the establishing the belief of all this evi- 
dence. Sir Edmondbury Godfrey was an eminent 
justice of peace, that lived near Whitehall. He had 
the courage to stay in London, and keep things in 
oidier during i^e plague ; which gained him much 
reputation, and upon which he was knighted. He 
was esteemed the best justice of peace in England ; 
and kept the quarter where he lived in very good 
order. He was then enteritig upon a great desi^ 

L 4 
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1676. of taking up all beggars, and putting them to work. 



He was thought vain, and apt to take too tmich 
upon him. But there are so few men of a puUi<^ 
spirit, that smatt faults, though thej lessen them, 
yet ^ught to be gently censured. I knew him wdli 
and never had reason to think him faulty that wiiy. 
He was a zealous protestant, and loved the church 
of England ; but had kind thoughts of the noncon- 
f(N*mists, and was not forward to execute the laws 
against them. And he, to avoid being put on doing 
that, was not apt to search for priests or mass- 
houses. So that few men of his zeal lived in better 
terms with the papists than he did. Oates went to 
him the day, before he appeared at the council board; 
and made oath of the narrative he intended to 
make, which he afterwards puldished. This seemed 
to be done in distrust of the privy council, as if they 
might stifle his evidence ; which to prevent he put 
it in safe hands. Upon that Godfrey was chid for 
his presuming to meddle in so tender a matter. 
And it was generally believed, that Coleman and he 
were long in a private conversation, between the 
time of his (Coleman's) being put in the messenger's 
hands, and his being made a dose prisoner : which 
was done as soon as report was made to the council 
429 of the contents of his letters. It is certain, Godfrey 
grew apprehensive and reserved : for meeting- me in 
the street, after some discourse of the present state 
of affairs, he said, he believed he himself should be 
knocked on the head. Yet he took no care of lum'- 
self, and went about according to his own maxim, 
still without a servant : for he used to say, that the 
servants in London were corrupted by the idleness 
and ill company they fell into, while they attended 
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Oh their masters. On the day fortnight £mB tlmt .1078. 
in which Oates had made his disfcoyery , being. Satur- """"" 
day 9 Ite went abroad ill the mornings aifid was seen 
about one o'clock near St. Clement's chitfch; biit 
was never sisen any more. ' He was a piincftual man 
to good hours : so his servants were amazed when 
he did not coine home. Yet^ he having an ancient 
mother tiiat lived at Hamm^smith, they &ncied^ he 
had heard she was dymg, and so was gone to fiiee 
her. Next morning they sent thither, but* h^ard no 
hews of him. So his two brothers, who lived in the 
city, were sent to. They were not acquainted- with 
his afiairs : so they did not know whether he might 
not have stepped aside for debt ; since at that timis 
all people were calling in their money, which broke 
a great many. But, no creditors coning about the 
house, they oh ' Tuesday published his being thus 
lost. The council sat upon it, and were going to 
order a search of all the houses about the town ; but 
were diverted from it, by many stories that were 
brought them by the duke of Norfolk.' Sometimes . 
it was said, he was indecently married : and the 
scene was often shifted of the plac^ where it was 
said he was. The duke of Norfolk's officiousness in 
this matter, and the last place he was seen at, being 
near Arundel house, brought him under great suspi- 
cion ^ On Thursday, one came into a bookseller's 
shop after dinner, and said- he was found thnu^t 

• ^ (North in .his Examen of taiy concealment ;) and th^t 

the Complete History of Eng- the duke narrowly escaped be- 

land, p. 203, informs us, that ing put in the plot, which it 
the duke of Norfolk went mth ' was said he owed to the cir- 

. great joy to tell -the, news at cumstance of Oates having 

Whitehall of Godfrey*s being l>een once his chaplain.) 

' found, (in his supposed irolun- 
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1678. through with a sword. That was presently brought 



as news to met but tlie reporter ci it was not 
His body known. That night late his body was found in a 
'^ * ditch, about a mile out of the town, near St. Pan- 
<Tas church. His sword was thrust through him* 
But no blood was on his clothes, or about him. His 
shoes were clean. His money was in his pocket. 
But nothing was about his neck. And a mark was 
all round it, an inch broad, which shewed he was 
strangled. His breast was likewise all over marked 
with bruises : and his neck was broken. All this I 
saw ; for Dr. Lloyd and I went to view his body. 
Tl^ere were many drops of white wax-lights on his 
breeches, which he never used himself. And since 
only persons of quality, or priests, use those lights, 
this made all peojde conclude in whose hands he 
must have been. And it was visible he was first 
strangled, and then carried to that place, where his 
sword was run through his dead body* For a while 
it was given out, that he was a hypochondriacal man, 
430 and had killed himself Of this the king was pos- 
sessed, till Dr. Lloyd went and told him what he 
had seen. The body lay two days exposed, many 
going to see it, who went away much moved with 
the sight. And indeed men's spirits were so sharp- 
ened upon it, that we all looked on it as a very 
great happiness, that the people did not vent their 
fury upon the papists about the town, 
oatet made The scssiou of parliament was to be opened with- 

B oew dif- ^ , * 

covery. in thrcc days : and it may be easily- imagined in 
what a temper thej met. The court party wei« 
out of countenance. 8o the country party were 
masters this session. All Oates's evidence was now 
so weU believed, that it was not safe for any man to 
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ieem to doubt of any part of it. He thoagHt he i€fa. 
had the natioii in his hands, and was swcifed up to 
a high pitch 6f vanity and insolence. And xlow he 
made a new edition of his discovery at the hai" of 
the house of commons. He said, the pope had de^ 
dared that Bngland was his kingdom, and that he 
had sent over commissions to several petHons : imd 
had by these made lord Arundel of Wardouf, dian« 
cellor ; lord Powis, treasurer ; sir WiUiam Gk)dolphin^' 
tiien in Spain, privy seal; C!oleman, secretary of 
state; Bellasis, general; Petre, lieutenant general; 
Aatcliffe, major general ; Stafford, paymaster gene^ 
ral ; and Langhorn, advocate general ; besides many 
other commissions for subaltern officers. These, h^ 
said, he saw in Langhom's chamber; and that he 
had delivered out many of them himself^ and saw 
many more delivered by others. And he now swore, 
upon his own knowledge, that both Coleman and 
Wakem^ were in the plot; that Coleman had 
given eighty guineas to four ruffians, that went to 
Windsor last summer, to stab the king ; that Wake« 
man had undertaken to poison him, for which 
10,000/. was offered him, but that he got the price 
raised to 15,000/. Ite excused his not knowing 
them, when confronted with them; and said, that 
he Was then so spent by a long examination, and by 
not sleeping for two nights, that he was not theii 
master of himself; though it seemed very slrai^, 
that he shbuM then have forgot that which he made 
now the main part of his evidence, and should have 
then objected only reports upon hearsay, when hd 
had such matter against them, as he now said, upon 
his own knowledge. And it seemed not very con-^ 
graous, that those who went to, stab the king bad 
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1678. bwt twenty guineas ' apiece, when Wakeman was to 
— '' — have 1 5,000/. for a . safer way of kiHing him. Many 
other things ia the discovery niade it seem ill di^ 
gested, and not credible. Biellasis was almost per-* 
petually ill of the gout. Petre was a weak man, 
and had never any military command. Ratcliffe 
was a man that lived in great state in the north, 
and had not stirred from home all the last sumnler. 
Oates also swore, he de^vered a commission to be a 
colonel, in May last, to Howard, the earl of Carlisle's 
431 brother, that had married the duchess of Ridimond. 
But a friend of mine told me, he was all that month 
at Bath, lodged in the same house with Howard, 
with whom he was every day engaged at play. He 
was then miserably iU of the gout, of which he died 
soon after. Oates did also charge general Lambert, 
as . one engaged in th<e design, who was to have a 
great post, when set at liberty. But he had been 
kept in prison ever since the restoration ; and by 
that time had lost bis memory and sense. But , it 
was thou^t strange, that since Oates had so often 
said, what I once heard him sayt that he had gone 
in among them on design to betray them, that he 
had not kept any one of all these, commissions to be 
real proof in support of his evidence. He had also 
said to the king, that whereas others ventured their 
lives to serve him, he had ventured his soul to serve 
him : and yet he did suffer the four ruffians to go to 
Windsor to kill him, without giving him any notice 
of his danger. These were characters strong enough 
to give suspicion, if Coleman's letters and Godfrey's 
murder had not seemed such authentic confirma- 
tions, as left no room to doubt of any thing. TiUpt- 
mn indeed told me, that Langhorn's wife, who was 
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stin as zealous a protestant as he was a papist^ came 1678. 
oft to him, and gave him notice erf eveiy thing she ' 
could discover among them; though she continued 
a faithful and dutiful wife to the last minute of hc^ 
husband's life. Upon the fii'st breaking out of the 
plot, before Oates had spoke a word of commissions, 
or had accused Langhom, she engaged her son iuto 
some discourse upon those matters, who was a hot^ 
indiscreet papist. He said; their designs were so 
well laid, it was impossible they could miscarry: 
and that his father 'would be one of the greatest 
men of England; for he had seen a commissioQ 
from the pope, constituting him advocate general. 
This he told me in Stiliingfleet's hearing. 

The earl of Shaftsbuiy had got out of the tower 
in the former session, upon his sulHnission, to which 
it was not easy to bring him* But when he saw an 
army raisM, he had no mind to lie longer in prison. 
The matter bore a long debate, the motion he had 
made in the king's bench being urged much against 
him. But a sulntnission always takes off a con- 
tempt. So he got out. And now the duke of Budc- 
ingham and he, with the lords Essex and Hallifax, 
were the governing inen among the lords. Many 
hard things Were said a^dnst the duke. Yet when 
they tried to carry an . address to be made ix> the 
kihg to send him away fieom court, the majority was 
against them; ■ 

While things were thus in a ferment at Londouy Bediow's 
Bedlow delivered himself to the magistrates of Bris- 
tol, pretending he knew the secret of Godfrey's mur- 
der. So he was sait up to London, The king told 
me, that when the .secretary examined him^ ill his 432 
presence^ at his first coming he said he knew no- 
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1^78, thing of the plot ; but that he hAd heard that 40,000 
men were to oome over from l^pein, who were to 
meet «9 pdlgriins at St. Jago's, and were to be shipped 
$Mr Bogland ; but he knew nothing of any fleet that 
wa3 to bring them over. So this was . looked on ns 
yery eli^trayagant. But he said, he had seen God^ 
frey's body at Somerset house ; and that he was o£^ 
fered MOQl. by a seprant of the lord Bellasis, to as*- 
sbt in oaiTying it away ; but upon thai he had gone 
out of town to Bristol^ where he was so pursued 
with lMNTor» that it forced him to discover it. Bed«4 
low had led a very vicious life. He had gone by 
maay false names, by whicb he had cheated many 
persons. He had gone over many parts of France 
and Spain, as a man of quality. And he had made 
a shift to Uve on his wits, or rather by his cheats. 
So a tenderness of conscience did not seem to be 
that to which he was much subject. But the yery 
next day after this, when he was brought to the bar 
of the hcmse of lords, he made a full discovery of his 
knowledge of the plot, and of the hx6s in the tower : 
for all those against whom Oates had inl^nned were 
now prisoners. The king was iqpon this convinced, 
that some had been with Bedbw after he had been 
befi>re him, who had instructed him in this nana* 
tion, of which he had said the ni^t before that he 
knew wtf hing : and yet he not cody confirmed the 
main parts of Oates's discoveries, but added a great 
deal to tbeia And he ilow {iretended, thiort his ram- 
bling over so many {daces of Eusope was all in order 
tp the carrying on this design ; tilat he was Imsted 
with the secret, and had opened Hiany of the letters 
which he was empkiyed to carry. 
Here were now two witnesses to prove the plol^ 
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as fiur a$ memsig could prov^ it And among the i^# 



p^mrs of the Jesmto> tbat were sek^ on when they other 
were dapt ttp> two letters were found, that seeme4th^^ed 
to confirm all* One from Jlome mentioned the^/^P^ 
SM^ndmg over the patents ; of which it was said in ^t- 
the lett^, that they guessed the contents, though 
their patrols there qarried their matters so secretly, 
that nothing was knowPf but as tl^y thought fi^t. 
The Jesuits, when ^(«mined upon thja, smd» thepe 
w^^ only patento with relation to the o^pes in 
their order« AnotlMsr letter was wijt to » Jefuit in 
the country, citing him to oome to London by the 
34th oi April ; wbidbt wm the d^ in which Oatea 
swore th^ held their cc»isult, and that fifty of them 
had signed the resolution of killing the Iqng, which 
was to be executed by Grove find Pickering. In 
the end of that letter it was mldf^» I need not en-*- 
join secrecy, for the nature of the thiog requires it. 
When the Jesuit was exmnmed to this, he said, it 
was a summons for a meeting aca^rding to the rule 
of their <»der : and they being to meet durixig the 433 
sitting of the pariiament, that wn^ the particular 
reason for enjoining ae^^cy. .Yet, while men's 
miacfa weise strongly po«sses$ad, thase answers did. 
not satisfy^ but were thought cmly shifts. 

At this time Cairstairs, of whose behaviour in cantairg's 
Scotbjod mention has been made, not havii^ mcA^"^*^* 
with those rewards that he expected* caine up to 
London, to aecttse duke Lauderdale,, as designing to 
kee|> up the opposition that was made to the laws in 
Scotland, even at. the time that he seemed to proses- 
cute conventicles with the greatest iury ; because he. 
had often drawn the chief of their teachers into such 
snares, that upon the advertisenients that he gave 
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1676-. they might have been taken, but that duke Lauder^ 



daie had neglected it; so be saw he had a 
that conventicles should go on, at the sapie time 
that he was putting the country in such a flame to 
^nish them. - This he undertook to prove, by those 
witnesses of whom on other occasions he had made 
use. He also confessed the Mse date of that war- 
nmt upon which BaiOlie had been censured. He 
put all this in writing, and gave it to the niarquess 
Qf£' Athol ; and pressed him to carry him. to duke 
Hamilton and the earl of Kincardin, that he might 
beg their pardon, and be assured of their favour. I 
was against the making use of so vile a man, and 
ipould have nothing to do with him. He made ap- 
plication to lord Cavendish, and to some of the 
house of commons, to whom I gave such a character 
of him, that they would see him no more. 
^*y*" • While he was thus looking about where he could 
find a luoky piece of villainy, he happened to go 
into an eating-house in Covent Garden, that was 
over against the shop of one Staley, the popish 
banker, who had been in great credit, but was then 
under some difficulties ; for all his creditocs came to 
call for their money. Staley happening to be in the 
next room to Carstipj^, Carstairs pretended he heard 
him say in French, that the king was a rogue, and 
persecuted the people of God ; and that he himself 
would stab him, if nobody ^e would. The wosds 
were writ down, which he resolved to swear against 
him. So next morning he and [another who had 
been with hun in the. eatin^^-houses] went to him, 
and told him what they would swear against him, 

; • ...is'.. 

iS In the printed copy was «utetitut6d> *one of his wUne^m. 
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and: asked a sum of money of him. He was in 1676. 



much anxiety, and saw great danger on both hands. 
Yet he chose rather to leave himself to their malice, 
than be preyed on by them. So he was seized on : 
and they swore the words against him : and he w^ 
appointed to be* tried within five days*'. When I 
heard who the witnesses were, I thought I was 
bound to do what I could to stop it. So I sent both 
to the lord chancellor and to the attorney general, 
to let them know what profligate wretches these 
witnesses were. Jopes, the attorney genmd, took 
it ill of me, that I should disparage the king's evi-4S4i 
dence. The thing grew public, and raised great 
damour against me. It was said, I was taking tkis 
method to get into favour at court. I had likewise 
observed to several persons of weight, how many in- 
credible things there were in the evidence that was 
given : I wished they would make use of the heat 
the nation was in to secure us efiectually from po- 
pery: we saw certain evidence to cany us so for, as 
to graft that upon it : but I wished they would not 
run top hastily to the taking men's lives upon such 
testimonies. Lord HoUis had more temper than I 
expected from a man ci his heat. Lord Halifax 
was o{ the same mind. But the eafl of Shaftsbury 
could not bear the discourse. He said, we must 
support the evidence ; and that all those who under- 
mined the credit of the witnesses were to be looked 
on as puUic enemies. And so inconstant a thing is 
popularity, that I was most bitterly railed at by 
those who seemed formerly to put some confidence 
in me. It went so far, that I was advised not to 

^ See the trial in the second and 1^0 Echard*s accpunt of it. 
volume of StateTrial^ page 133. Jn his Histoiy, page 953. O. 
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\&j^ Stir abroad for fear of public affVohts. But these « 
thingd did not daunt me. Staley was brought to 
his trial, which did not hold long. The witnesses 
gave a foil evidence against Him : and he had no^ 
thing to offer to take away their credit. He only 
' shewed how improbable it was, that in a t>uMic 
house he should talk such things with so Icmd a 
voi(% as to be heard in the next room, in a quarter 
of the town where almost every body understood 
French. He was cast ' : and he prepared himself 
Very seriously for death. Dr. Lloyd Went to set 
him in prison. He was offered his life, if he would 
discover theu- plots. He protested he knew of none ; 
and that he had not said the words sworn against 
him, nor any thing to that purpose. And he died 
the first of those who suffered on the ac^count of the 
]dot. Duke Lauderdale, having heard how I had 
hioved in this matter, railed at me with open mouth. 
He said, I had studied to save Staley, for the liking 
I had to any one that would murder the king. Atld 
he infused this into the king, so that he repeated it 
in the house of lords to a company that were sta;nd» 
ing about him. 

Yet so sooii could the king tUiH to make use of a 
man tvfaoih he had eehsured so unmerdfoUy, that 
two days After this he sent the earl of Ifanbarton, 
that was a papist, iand had been hired in France, and 
Was dhke Hamilton's brother^ to tne, to desire me to 
come to him secretly, for he had a htind to talk 
with me. He said, he faceted I could do him l9er«- 
vice^ if I had a mind to it. And the see of Ghic%esi- 
ter beii^ thm void, he '«aid he WOidd iiOt dispose ^t 

^ AngUee, was found guiUy. S. 
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It^ till be saw whether I would deserve it or npt. I 167^. 
^ked, if he fancied I would be ^ spy, or betray any 
body to him. But he undertook to me, that the 
luQg should ask me no question, but should in all 
point3 leave me to my liberty. 

An accident fell in, before I went to him, ifhich^SS 
took off much from Oates's credit. When he was ^J Xw^ 
examined by tjie house of Ipircjs, fwifi Jiad ifta4^ thp ^^ *** *^* 
same narrative to theip that he hpd offered to tl^ 
conimons, they ask^d him, if hie |i^d i^pw named a|l 
the persons whom Jie kQew |» fee ^pvolved in the 
plot? He said, there n^glit be some inferior per- 
sons whoqi he had perh^p^ fQTSot, but he had pame^i 
all the p^r^i^; of nptie. Yet, it ^e^m^, afterwamls 
be bethought hiips^lf : and M^- @lUpt, wife to £l)ipt 
of the bpdcha]3|ber, c^fjfie to, the king> an4 told bin), 
Oafceis h^fl soqae^hat t^.s^efir ag$4pst the queen, if 
he would give way to it. The king was willing tp 
give Qjate^i line encn^h, 9s h^ expa^e^^^ed it to me, 
and seen^fsd tp give w^ to it. 3p he came put wit^ 
a Tfev ,40^9 t^bat the qu^n ha4 ?^J\t for soine Je- 
suits to Sk>i9ei;9et hpusie : an4 that l;^e wpnt .^psg 
■ with jtbepi, but §^^ 4t,tjtie dppr, wj^ they weijt 
in; wJ^erjB he }^effx^ p^,.in a jvowa»> voice, ex- 
,^^f4ng Jiigr re^fs^nt^m^ i^.the uf^gp sh/e h^d mft 
yn^hf and 94iuring thein ^he wpi^d assist them in 
^MWng ^ tJh^e Wng: upp» tfeat he Fas bfPVght W» 
m^ JBff^^m^ tJO her: np^ there wa3:then pp ptj^er 
Womitf^ j# the r/popa b»t .she. Wjfgfi he was bid 
.4fiscri^ tbe rppm, ^ (i^oveid tp j^ pne of the puUic 
IpoDjis.of .tiftt «<wrt, wj^ich are gfo great, tt\at t]|^e 
,l^epn, ;WiP jW*5 a wgwap ^f ,a Ip;^ voice, .could ^ipt 
J^ he^ py^ ^, Jtsofie^ she h^ str^ained fc^ jjit. 
Qtt^p ^o expjase hiis jayiflg tk9^ he .couW.POt foy 
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1678. any thing to the charge of anj besides those he had 



ahready named, pretended, that he thought then it 
was not lawful to accuse the queen. But this did 
not satisfy people. Bedlow, to support this, swore, 
that being once at chapel at Somerset house, he saw 
the queen, the duke, and some others, very earnest 
in discourse in the closet above ; and that one came 
down with much joy, and said, the queen had 
pelded at last ; and that one explained this to him 
beyond sea, and said, it was to kill the king. And, 
besides Bedlow's oath that he saw Godfrey's body in 
Somerset « house, it was remembered, that at that 
time «he queen was for some days in so close a re- 
tirement, that no person was admitted. Prince 
Rupert came then to wait on her, but was denied 
access. This raised a strange suspicion of her. 
But the king would not suffer that matter to go 
any farther. 
A law pass- While examinations were going on, and prepara- 
test to be tiou was making for the trial of the prisoners, a bill 
both bouses, was brought into the house of commons, requiring 
all members of either house, and all such as might 
come into the king's court or presence, to take a 
test against popery ; in which, not only transubstan- 
tiation was renounced, but the worship of the Virgin 
Mary and the saints, as it was practised in the 
church of Rome, was declared to be idolatrous. 
This passed in the house of commons without any 
difficulty. But in the house of lords, Gunning, bi- 
shop of Ely, maintained, that the church of Rome 
was not idolatrous. He was answered by Barlow, 
bishop of Lincoln. The lords did not much mind 
Gunning's arguments, but passed the bill. And 
though Gunning had said, that he could not take 
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that lest with a good conscience, yet, as soon as the 1673. 

bill was passed, he took it in the crowd with the 

rest. The duke got a proviso to be put in it for ex- with » pro- 

^ '^ *^ ^ ^ ^iso for the 

cepting himself. He spoke upon that occasion with duke. 
great earnestness, and with tears in his eyes. He 
said, he was now to cast himself upon their favour 
in the greatest concern he could have in this world. 
He spoke much of his duty to the king, and of his 
zeal for the nation : and solemnly protested, that, 
whatever his religion might be, it should only be a 
private thing between God and his own soul, and 
that no effect of it should ever appear in the go- 
vernment. The proviso was carried for him by a 
few voices. And, contrary to aU men's expecta- 
tions, it passed in the house of commons ^. There 
was also a proviso put in, excepting nine ladies 
about the queen. And she said, she would have all 
the ladies of that religion cast lots, who should be 
comprehended. Only she named the duchess of 
Portsmouth, as oiie whom she would not expose to 
the uncertainty of a lot ; which was not thought 
very decent in her, though her circumstances at that 
time required an extraordinary submission to the 
king in eveiy thing'. 

Coleman was brought to his trial. Oates andcoi«m*n's 
Bedlow swore flatly against him, as was mentioned 
before. He denied, that he had ever seen either 
the one or the other of them in his whole life : and 
defended himself by Oates's not knowing him, when 

*^ By a majority of two. The great respect to the qiieen^ 

numbers were 158 and 156. which her predecessor the duch- 

See the Journal of 2 1 st of Nov. ess of Cleveland never did ; who, 

1678. O. the queen used to say, was a 

* The duchess of Portsmouth cruel woman. D. 
always behaved herself with 
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1678. they w&te ftfst confrotited, ijor' objecting thbse ihiat- 
ters to him for a great while after. He ako pire^eid 
Oates to name the diay in August, iii whitA he had 
. sent the fbUfscof e guineas to the four rulfielnd. Bttl 
Oates would, fix on lio day, though he Was >fe1?y 
punctual in matters of less moment. Goleman hfid 
been otit of town almost that whole mtmth. Bii^ 
lio day being named, that served him in lio i^ead. 
He urged the improbability of his tafldng to tWo 
such men> whom he had by their own conf^^on 
never seen before. Biit they said, he was told 
that they were trusted with the whofe secrcft. His 
letters to P. de la Chaise was the heaviest part of 
the evidence. He did not deny, that there were 
many impertinent things in his letters : but, he said, 
he intended nothing in them, but the king's ser^cfe 
and the duke's : he never intended to bring in the 
catholic religion, by irebellion, or by blood, but dttly 
by a toleration : and the aid that was ^ttty^d fft^m 
France, was only meaiit the aMstaAce (tf ttidftey, 
feiiid thie interpositi<)n of that court. After a long 
437 trial, he was convicted : and sentence passed upon 
him to die as a traitor. He continued to his last 
breath denying every tittle of that which the wit- 
nesses had sworn against him. Many were sent to 
him from both houses, dffering to inte)^se ft* his 
pardon, if he would cosfe^. He stifl im)tested his 
innocence, and took great care to vihdicate Ute 
duke. He said, his own heat might maOke hiih too 
forward : for, being persuaded of the truth of his 
religion, he could not but wish, that all others were 
not only almost, but altogether, such as he was, ex- 
cept in that chain; for he was then in irons: he 
confessed, he had mixed too much interest for rais- 
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ing hin^telf in all he did ; ond tli»t be bad received igjb. 
two tbfMisand fire hundred guineas from the French 
ambassador, to gain some ' friiends to his master, but 
timt he had kept them to bi»self : he had acted bj 
ordff in all that he had done : and he believed the 
^ng knew of his emi^fment, particularly that at 
BmsseK But, thou^ h^ seined willing to be 
questioned Qdnceming the king, the iximmittee did 
xuyt think fit to do it, nor to report what he said con-* 
eeming ii: onlj in geiiaral tiief TOpicarted, that he 
spdfie of another in»tt^, atuDut whixh they did not 
think fit to interrogate him, nor to miration it. Lit- 
tlet(m was one of the oommittee; and gav« me an 
ana>i|nt of .dl tli^t passed that very^ night. And I 
found his behaviaur made great impression on them 
aU. He suffen&d with much composedness and devb-^ ^q^ execu- 
tion ; and died much better thsm he bad lived. It 
was given out at tiiat time, to make the duke more 
odious, that Coleman was kept up irmn making conr 
fessions, by the hopes the duke sent him of a pardon 
at Tyburn. But be couid not be so ignorant, as not 
to know that, at that time, it was not in the king^s 
power to pardon him, wbile the tide went so high. 

The nation was now so mucb alacmed, that all 
people were furnishing themsdv^ss with arms, which 
bdghtened the jealousy of the ^oonxt. A biM passed 
in both houses for raising all the militia, and for 
keeping it together for six weeks : a third part, if I 
remember right, being to serve a fortnight, and so 
round. I found some of them hoped, when that bill 
passed into a law, they would be more masters ; and 
that the miUtia would not separate, till all the de- 
mands of the two houses should be granted. The 
king [had notice of the consequence qf that bill, 
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i67S. and of the effects it might have. He] rejected the 
bill, when offered to him for his assent, [and thanked 
me for the advice I sent him.] 
The king's I waited often on him all the month of December. 

thougbU of 

this whole He came to me to Chiffinch*s, a pace of the back 

matter. x-— o 

stairs ; and kept the time he assigned me to a mi* 
nute. He was alone, and talked much and very 
freely with me. We agreed in one thing, that the 
greatest part of the evidence was a contrivance. 
But he suspected, some had set on Oates, and in-* 
stnicted him : and he named the earl of Shaftsbury. 
I was of another mind. I thought the many gross 
438 things in his narrative shewed, there was no abler 
head than Oates, or Tonge, in the framing it ^ ; and 
Oates in his furst story had covered the duke and 
the ministers so much, that from thence it seemed 
clear that lord Shaftsbury had no hand in it, who 
hated them much more than he did popery. He 
fancied, there was a design of a rebellion on foot. 
I assured him, I saw no appearances of it. I told 
him, there was a report breaking out, that he in- 
tended to legitimate the duke of Monmouth. He 
answered quick, that, as well as he loved him, he 
had rather see him hanged. Yet he apprehended 
a rebellion so much, that he seemed not ill pleased 
that the party should iSatter themselves with that 
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« •* (A certain lord of his 
(lord Shaftsbury's) confi- 
dence in parliament, once 
'' asked him what he intended 
*• to do with the plot, which 
" was so full of nonsense^ as 
" would scarce go down with 
" tantum non idiots; what then 
** could he propose by pressing 
'' the belief of it upon men of 



" common sense, and especial- 
** ly in parliament? It is no 
'* matter, said he, the more 
** nonsensical the better; if we 
** cannot bring them to swal-. 
*^ low worse nonsense than 
that, we shall never do any 
good with them.** North's 
Examen of the Critical Hist of 
England, cap. i j . §. cxx. p. 95.) 
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imagination, hoping that would keep them quiet in i&^B* 
a dependence upon himself: and he suffered the 
duke of Monmouth to use all methods to make him- 
self popular, reckoning that he could keep him in 
his own management. He was surprised, when I 
told him that Coleman had insinuated that he knew 
of all their foreign negotiations ; or at least he 
seemed so to me. I pressed him much to oblige the 
duke to enter into conferences with some of our di- 
vines, and to be present at them himself. This 
would very much dear him of jealousy, and might 
have a good effect on his brother : at least it would 
give the world some hopes ; like what Henry IV. of 
France, his grandfather, did, which kept a party firm 
to him for some time before he changed. He an- 
swered, that his brother had neither Henry IV.'s 
understanding nor his conscience: for he believed, 
that king was always indifferent as to those mat- 
ters ". He would not hearken to this, which made 
me incline to believe a report I had heard, that the 
duke had got a solemn promise of the king, that he 
would never speak to him of religion. The king 
spoke much to me concerning Oates's accusing the 
queen, and acquainted me with the whole progress 
of it. He said, she was a weak woman, and had 
some disagreeable humours, but was not capable of 
a wicked thing : and, considering his faultiness to* 
wards her in other things, he thought it a horrid 
thing to abandon her. He said, he looked on false- 
hood and cruelty as the greatest crimes in the sight 

" His brother was of another the crown of France was worth 

opioioii^ as the ear) of Thanet a mtisaf To which he answered . 

told me, who once took an oc- very hastily, " That story is 

casion to tell the duke, he had " false, Harry the fourth was as 

heard that bu grandfather said, *' good ft catholic as I am.*' D. 
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1^78. of God: be knew, he had led a bad fife; (of whidb 



he spoke with some sense:) but he was breaking 
humielf of all his fiuilts : and he would never do a 
base and a wicked things I s^x^e on all these sub- 
jects what I thought became me, which he took 
well. And I encouraged him much in his resolution 
of not exposing H^ queen to perish by &dse sweai^ 
ing. I told him, there was no possilnlity of laying 
the heat that was now raised, but by changing his 
ministry. And I told him how odious the earl ci 
Danby was, and that there was a design against 
him : but I knew not the particulars. He said, he 
439 knew that lay at bottom. The army was not yet 
disbanded: and the king was in great straits for 
money. The house of commons gave a money IhU 
for this. Yet they we«kl not trust the court widi 
the disbanding the army : but ordered the money to 
be brought into the chamber of Louden, and named 
a committee for paying off and breaking the army. 
I perceived the king thought I was reserved to him, 
because I would tell him no particular stories, nor 
name persons. Upon whic^ I told hun, since he 
had that o^nion of me, I saw I could do him no 
service, and would trouUe him no more ; but he 
should certainly hear from me, if I came to know 
4my thing tlHit might be of any consequence to his 
person or government. 

This favour of mine lasted all the month of De<- 
cember 78. I acquainted him with Carstairs's prac- 
tice against duke Lauderdale, and all that I knew 
of that matter ; which was the ground on which I 
had gone with relation to Staley. The king told 
duke Lauderdale of it, without naming me. And 
he sent for Carstairs^ and charged him with it. 
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Clu^ta£rs denied it all ; but said, that duke Hatniltdfi iGfB. 
and lord Khicardin had pressed him to do h: and 
he went to the king, and dfinned it confidentljr to 
him. . He did not name lord Athol, bc^nlig that he 
would be genfle to him for that reason. The king 
spc^e of this to duke Hamilton, who told him the 
whole story, as I had done. Lord Athol upon that 
isent for Carstair^, &nd dhai^d him with aU thin 
foul dealing, and drew hiih near a closet, where he 
had put two witnesses. Carstairs said, that some>- 
body had c&tcovered the matter to duke Lauder* 
dale, that he was now upon the point of making his 
fortune, and that if duke Lauderdale grew to be 
his enemy, he was unddne. He confessed, he bad 
t^hai^ed duk^ Hamflton and lord Kimdardin falsely : 
but be had tio otter way to sare himself. After the 
manpiess of Athol had thus drawn every thing from 
him, he went to the king with his two witnesses, 
^nd the paper that Carstaii^ had forma*ly put in 
his hand. Carstairs was then with the king, and 
was, with many imprecations, justif^ng his chai^ 
against the two lords t but he was confounded, when 
he saw lord Athol. And upon that his villainy ap*. * 
peered so evidently, that the part I had acted in 
that matter was now '^ell understood and aj^oved 
of. Carstairs died, not long after, undel* ^at hor^ 
tor ; and ordered himself to be cast into some ditch 
as a dog ; for he said he was no b^er. But I cduM 
never hear what he s^ <rf Staley's business. 

While aU matt^^ w*re in this confu^oii^» a new P«f ^y'» 

letters to 

incident happened that e»ril)rd3ted Ihem yet )ltore. i^^ountague 

. •■• are brought 

The earl of Danby had terbke with Mountague : but out. 
he knew what letti^rs he had writ to him, and with 
what secrets he had ti^t^ed him. He appr^iended 
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iG?^ Mountague might accuse hipi: so he resolved to 
440 prevent him. Jenkins, -who was then at Nimeguen, 
writ over, according to a direction sent him, as was 
believed, that he understood that Mountague had 
been in a secret correspondence, and in dangerous 
practiees with the pope's nuncio at Paris. This was 
meant of one Con, whom I knew well, who had been 
long in Rome: and most of the letters between 
England and Rome passed through his hands : he was 
a crafty man, and knew news well, and loved money: 
80 Mountague made use of him, and gave him mo- 
ney for such secrets as he could draw from him. 
Upon Jenkins's letter, the king sent a message to 
the house of commons, letting them know that he 
was resolved to bring Mountague to a trial, for being 
a confederate with Rome, and in the plot to bring in 
popery: and at the same time he sent to secure his 
cabinets and papers. This was a device of lord Dan- 
by's to find his own letters, and destroy them ; and 
then to let the prosecution fail : for they knew they 
had nothing against Mountagud. But Mountague 
understood the arts of a court too well to be easily 
catched ; and had put a box, in which those letters 
were, in sure hands out of the way. A great debate 
rose upon this matter in the house of commons. It 
was thought a high breach of privilege to seize on 
the papers of a member of their house, when there 
was nothing of treason sworn against him. After 
some hours spent in the debate, during which Moun* 
tague sat silent very long ; at last, when the box was 
brought to him from the person to whom he had 
trusted it, he opened it, and took out two of lord 
Danby's letters, that contained instructions to him 
to treat with the kipg of France for 300,000/. a year 
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for three years, if a peace succeeded, since it would i^78: 
not be convenient for the king to meet a parliament 
in all that time, and he was chained to mention no 
part of this to the secretary of stated Winnington, 
who from small beginnings, and from as small a pro-* 
portion of learning in his profession, in which he was 
rather bold and ready than able, was now come to be 
solicitor general, fell severely upon those letters p. 
He said, here was a minister, who, going out of the 
affairs of his own province, was directing the kmg's 
ambassadors, and excluding the secretary of state» 
whose office it was^ from the knowledge of it : here 
was the faith of England to our allies, and our in- 
terest likewise, set to sale for French money, and 
that to keep off a session of parliament : this was a 
design to sell the nation, and to subvert the govern-* 
ment: and he concluded, that was high treason. 
Upon which he moved, that lord Danby should be 
impeached of high treason. The earl of Danby 's 
party was much confounded. They could neither 
deny nor justify his letters. But they argued, that 
they could not be high treason, since no such fact 
was comprehended in any of the statutes of treason : 441 
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(In Banllon*s letters there 
are several relations of money 
sought by Buckingham and 
Mountague, and sometimes 
giv^n, and oftener refused to 
" them. So far as I could dis- 
" cover in the papers at Ver- 
" sailles. Mountague did not re- 
** ceive more than 50,000 of the 
" 100,000 crowns promised to 
'• him for ruining lord Danby." 
Dalrympl€*s Memoirs of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Appendix* 
p. 318.) 



P The old lord Trevor, who 
knew him well, said to me, 
" that Winnington was in very 
<' little esteem in Westihinster 
" hall.*' But he was certainly 
a man of parts, as appears in 
all his parliamentary perform- 
ances in these times. He was 
much sunk afterwards, and very 
little considered, which carried 
him, after the revolution, into 
opposition to the measures of 
the court. O. 
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107S. the letters seemed to be writ by the kii^s order, 
' who c&iwolj might appoint any person he pleaaed 

to send his orders to his ministers abroad : they re- 
flected on the business of the earl of Strafford, and 
on constructive treason, whi(^ was a device to cont 
demn a man for a fact against which no law did lie, 
Mainard, an ancient and eminent lawyer, explained 
the words of the statute of 25 Edward III. that the 
courts of law could not proceed but upon one of the 
erimes there enumerated: but the parliament had 
irtill a power, by the clause in that act, to declare 
what they thought was treason^ : so an act passed, 
dedaring paJBoning treason, in king Henry Vlll.'g 
time : and though by the statute it was only treason 
to conspire agamst the prince of Wales ; yet if one 
should conspire against the whole royal family, when 
th»e was no prince of Wales, they would without 
doubt deckire that to be high treason. 
^"^ ^hT -"^^^ * ^^^ debate it was voted by a majority of 
of hightrea-'above sevonty voices, that lord Danby should be imr 
peached pf high treason. And the impeachifient 
was next day carried up to the l(»xl8. The earl of 
Danby justified himsdf, that he had served the king 
faithMly, and according to his own orders. And he 
produced aome of Mountague's letters, to sh^w that 
at the court of France he was looked on as an enemy 
to their interest. He said, they knew him well that 
judged so of him ; for he was indeed an enemy to it: 
ai;id, among other reasons, he gave this for one, that 
he knew the French king held both the kmg^s per- 
<son and government under the last degree of coi^- 
• ■ . ' 

. 1 Yes, by a »ew act, but ^ard was a knave and a fod, 
not with a retrospect these, with all his law. S. 
(perhaps therefore) for May- 



son. 
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tempt. These words were thought very strange 1076. 
with religion to both kings. A great debate arose ' 
in the honse of lords concerning the impeachment ; 
whether it ought to be received as an impeachment 
nf high treason, only because the commons added 
the word high treason in it. It was said, the utmost 
that could be made c£ it was to suppose it true : 
but even in that case they must needs say plainly, 
that it was not within the statute. To this it was 
answered, that the house of commons, that brought 
up the impeachment, w^re to be heard to two points : 
Hie one was, to the nature of the crime : the other 
was, to tiie trial of it : but the lords could not take 
upon them to judge of either of these, till they heard 
what the commons could off^ to support the charge: 
Ihey wesre bound thearefore to receive the charge, and 
to proceed according to the rules of parliament, 
wloch was to commit the person so impeached, and 
then give a short day fiir his trial : so it would be 
soon over, if the commons could not prove the mat- 
ter chained to be high treason. The debate went 
on with great heat on both sides : but the majority 
was against the commitment. Upon this, it was 442 
vis9)le, the commons would have complained that 
the lords denied them justice. So there was no 
hope of maUng %ip the matter. And upon that theThe pariia. 

!• ^ J ment was 

parliament was prorogued. proro^ied. 



was variousty censured. The court con- 
Mountttg«ie for revealing the king's secrets. 
Oth^*s <said, tiiat, since lord Danby had begun to fall 
on him, it was reasonable and natural for him to de- 
imA hiams^lf. The letters did cast a very great hle^ 
wA^ not only<m Lord Danby, but on the king; 
who, after he had entet^ into alliances, and had re- 
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1578. ceived great supplies from his people to carry on d. 
war, was thus treating with France ftar money, 
which could not be asked or obtained from France 
on any other account, but that of making the con^ 
federates accept of lower terms than otherwise they 
would have stood on ; which was indeed the sellmg 
of the allies and of the public faith. All that the 
court said in excuse for this was, that, since the kii^ 
saw a peace was resolved on, after he had put him- 
self to so great a charge to prepare for war, it was 
reasonable for him to be reimbursed as much as he 
could from France ; this was ordinary in all treaties^ 
where the prince that desired a peace was made to 
buy it. This indeed would have justified the kii^, 
if it had been demanded above board ' : but such un- 
derhand dealing was mean and dishonourable : and 
it was said, that the States went into the peace with 
such unreasonable earnestness upon the knowledge, 
or at least the suspicion, that they had of such prac- 
tices. This gave a new wound to the king's credit 
abroad, or rather it opened the old one : for indeed 
after our breaking both the treaty of Breda, iand the 
triple alliance, we had not much credit to lose 
abroad. None gained so much by this discovery as 
secretary Coventry; since now it appeared, that he 
was not trusted with those ill practices. He had 
been severely fallen on for the famed saying of the 
murder of forty meii. Birch aggravated the matter 
heavily ; and said, it seemed he thought the murder 
of forty men a very small matter, since he would ra- 
ther be guilty of it, than oppose an alliance made 
upon such treacherous views. Coventry answered, 
that he always spoke to them sincerely, and as he 

' Style of a gamester. S, 
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thoi^ht ; and that if an angel frcrni heaven should i6;8. 
come and say otherwise, (at this they were very at- 
tentive, to see how: he c6uld close a period so 
strangely begun,) he was sure he should never get 
back to heaven again, but would be a fallen and 
a lying angel. Now the matter was well under- 
stood, and his credit was set on a sure foot. 

After the prorogation, the earl of Danby saw the 
king's affairs and the state of the nation required a 
speedy session. He saw little hope of recovering 
himself with that parliament, in which so great a 
majority were already so deeply engaged. So he en- 443 
tered into a treaty with some of the country party 
for a new parliament. He undertook to get the 
duke to be sent out of the way against the time of 
its meeting. Lord HoUis, Littleton, Boseawen, and 
Hambden were spoke to. They were all so appre- 
hensive of the continuance of that parliament, and 
that another set of ministers would be able to ma- 
nage them as the court pleased, that they did under- 
take to save him, if he could bring these things about. 
But it was understood that he must quit his post, 
and withdraw from affairs. Upon which they pro- 
mised their assistance to carry off his impeaclunent 
with a mild censurel The duke went into the ad- 
vice of a dissolution upon other grounds. He thought 
the house of commons had engaged with so much 
heat in the matter of the plot, that they could never 
be brought off, or be made more gentle in the mat- 
ter of religion. He thought a new parliament 
would act in a milder strain, and not fly so hi^ ; or 
that they would give no money, and so the king and 
they would break : for he dreaded nothing so much 
as the bargains that were made with the preseiit par- 

VOL. II. N 



others. 
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1678. liament) in which popery was always to be the sa- 
crifice. Thus both the duke and lord Danby joined 
in advancing a dissolution, which was not resolved 
on till the January following. 
Tiie trial of In December, Ireland, Whitebread, and Fenwi<*, 
and Mme thrcc Jesuits ; and Grove and Pickering, two of the 
servants in the queen's chapel, were brought to their 
trial. Gates and Bedlow swore home against Ire- 
land, that in August last he had given particular 
orders about killing the king* Oates swore the 
same against the other two Jesuits. But Bedlow 
swore only upon hearsay against them. So, though 
they had pleaded to their indictment, and the jury 
was swom^ and the witnesses examined ; ytt^ when 
the evidence was not found fiill, their trial was put 
olBT to another time, and the jury was not charged 
with them. This looked as if it was resolved that 
they must not be acquitted. I comjdained of this 
to Jones : but he said, they had precedents for it. 
I always thought, that a precedent against reascm 
signified no more, but that the like injustice had 
been done before. And the truth is, the crown has, 
or at least had, such advantages in trials of treason, 
that it seems strange how any person was ever ac- 
quitted. Ireland, in his own defence, proved by 
many witnesses, that he went from London on the 
second of August to Staffordshire, and did not come 
back tiU the twelfth of September. Yet, in oppoa*- 
tion to that, a woman swore that she saw him in 
London about the middle of Augusts So, since he 
anight have come up post in one day, and gone 
down in another, Utiis did not satisfy. Oates and 
Bedlow swore against Grove and Pickaing, that 
they undertook to shoot the king at Windsor ; that 
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Grove was to have ISMl. for it; atid that Pic- 1678^ 
kering chose thirty thousand masses, which, at a^^^ 
dhilling a mass, ainounted to the same sum: they 
attempted it three several times with A pistol : once 
the flint Was loose : at another time there was no 
powder in tiie pan : and the third time the pistol 
was charged only wit^ bullets. This was strange 
stuff. But aU was imputed to a special providence 
of God : and the whole evidence was believed. So 
they were convicted, condemned, and executed. 
But th6y denied to the last every particular that 
was sworn against them. 

This began to shake the credit of the evidence, ^ugdaie's 

_ 1 « ««• « • evidence. 

when a inore composed and credible person came m 
to support it. One Dugdale, that had been the lord 
Aston'^ bailiff, and lived in a fair reputation in the 
country, was put in prison for refosing the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy^. He did then, with many 
imprecaticRis on himself, deny, that he knew of any 
plot. But afterwards he made a great discovery of 
a coxtespondence that Bvers, the lord Aston's Je- 
suit, held with the Jesuits in London ; who had writ 
to Evers of the des^ of killing the khig, and de- 
sited him to find out men proper for executing it, 
whether they were genttetfien or not. This, he 
swore,, was writ plain in a letter jfrom Whitebread, 
the provincial, directed to himself: but he knew it 
was meatit for Evers. Evers, and (Sovan, another 

' (HiggmiSy in his Remarks his master ; and observes, that 

on Burnetts History, p. 209, the bishop himself, in p. 505, 

points out, that on lord Staf- relates, that on the trial of Col- 

feifd's trial, (he might have add- lege, Dugdale forswore himself 

ed, on the triid of the five Je- so dineetlj, that he quite sunk 

suits,) it was proved, that Dug- his credU, and ivas newr Mwre 

dale was a man of bad character^ heard of ,) . . 
and had defrauded lord Aston 

N 2 
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1678. Jesuit, pressed this Dugdale to undertake it: tliey 
promised he should be canonized ' for it : and the 
lord Stafford offered him 500/. if he would set about 
it. He was a man of sense and temper; and be- 
haved himself decently ; and had somewhat in his 
air and deportment that disposed people to believe 
him : so that the king himself began to think there 
was somewhat in the plot, though he had very little 
regard either to Oates or Bedlbw. Dugcf^e's evi- 
dence was much confomed by one circumstance. 
He had talked of a justice of peace in Westminster 
that was killed, on the Tuesday after Godfrey was 
missed: so that the news of this must have been 
writ from London on the Saturday night's post. He 
did not think it was a secret : and so he talked of it 
as news in an alehouse. The two persons, he said 
he spoke it to, remembered nothing of it, the one 
being the minister of the parish : but several others 
swore they had heard it. He saw^this, as he swore, 
in a letter writ by Harcourt the Jesuit to Evers, in 
which Godfrey was named. But he added a strange 
story to this, which he said Evers told him aftier- 
wards ; that the duke had sent to Coleman, when 
he was in Newgate, to persuade him to discover no- 
thing, and that he desired to know of him, whe»- 
ther he had evc^ discovered their designs to any 
other person ; and" that Coleman sent Mck answer, 
that he had spdce of them to Godfrey, but to no 
other man : upon which the duke gave order to kill 
445 him. This was never made puMic till the lord Staf- 
ford's trial. And I was amazed to see such a thing 
break out after so long a silence. It looked lik^ an 
addition to Dugdale's first evidence ; though he had 
been noted for having brought out all his discoveries 
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at once. The earl of Essex told me, he swore it in 1678. 
his first examination: but, since it was only upon 
hearsay from Evers, and so was nothing in law, and 
yet would heighten the fury against the duke, the 
king charged Dugdale to say nothing of it. 

At the same time a particular discovery was made P"^** j}"; 
of Godfrey's murder. Prance, a goldsmith, that frey*» mur- 
wrought for the queen's chapel, had gone from his 
house for two or three days, the week before the mur- 
der. And one that lodged in his house, calling that 
to mind, upon Bedlow's swearing he saw the body 
in Somerset house, fancied that this was the time in 
which he was from home, and that he might be 
concerned in that matter ; though it appeared after- 
wards, that his absence was the week before. He 
said, he went from his own house, fearing to be put 
in prison, as many were, upon suspicion, or on the 
account of his religion. Yet upon this information he 
was seized on, and carried to Westminster. Bedlow 
accidentally passed by, not knowing any thing con- 
caning him: and at first sight he charged some«» 
body to seize on him; for he was one of those 
whom he saw about Godfrey's body. Yet he denied 
every thing for some days. Afterwards he eon, 
fessed he was concerned in it : and he gave this ac- 
count of it : Girald and Kelly, two priests, engaged 
him and three others into it ; who were Green, that 
belonged to the queen's chapel, HiU, that had served 
Godden, the most celebrated writer among them, 
and Berry, the porter of Somerset house. He said, 
these all, except Berry, had several meetings, in 
which the priests persuaded them it was no sin, but 
a meritorious action, to despatch Godfrey, who had 
been a busy man in taking depositions against them, 
and that the taking him off would terrify others^ 

N 8 
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1678. Prance named an aLebouse where they used to meet: 

' ^and the peq)le of that house did confirm this of 

their meeting th^e. After they had resolved on it, 
they followed him for severai day9. The mommg 
before they Iqlled him, Hill went to his house, to see 
if he was yet gone out, and spoke to his maid. And, 
finding he was yet at h(»ne, they stayed for his com-^ 
iog out. This was confirmed by the maid, who, 
upon Hill's being taken, went to Newgate, and, in 
a crowd of prisoners, distinguished him, and said, 
he was the person that asked for her master the 
morning before he was lost* France said, they 
dogged him into a place near St. Cl^nent's church, 
where he was kept till night Prance was ap^ 
pointed to be at Somerset house at night. [This 
laid the suspicion still heavier on the duke of Nor- 
folk^] And, as Godfrey went by the water gate, 
two of them pretended to be hot in a quarrel. And 
446 one run out to call a justice of peace, and so jN^essed 
Godfrey to go in and part them. He was not easily 
prevailed on to do it. Yet he did at last Green 
then got behind him, and pulled a cravat about his 
neck, and drew him down to the ground^ and stran«> 
gled him. Upon that, Girald would have run him 
through : but the rest diverted him from that, by 
representing the danger of a discovery by the blood's 
being seen there. Upon that they carried his body 
up to Godden's room, of which Hill bad the key, 
Godden being then in France. Two days after 
that, they removed it to a room cross the upper 
court, which Prance could never describe particu** 
larly. And, that not being found a convenient 
place, they carried it back to Godden'a 

^ (See befoie, f^, 4^9.) 
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At last it wais resolved to carry it out in the night 1678. 
in a sedan to the rexftote part3 of the town, and 
fixNtn thence to cast it into s(»ne ditch. On Wed* 
nesday a sedan waa provided. And one of the cen-* 
tinels swore he saw a sedan carried in; but none 
saw it brou^t out. France 8aid» they carried him 
out, and that Green had provided a horse, on whose 
back he laid faim, when they were got dear of 
the town : and then he carried him, as he believed, 
to the place where his body was found. This was 
a consisting story, which was supported in some dr. 
cumstances by collateral proofs. He added another 
partioalar, that, scone days after the fact, those who 
had be^i concerned in it, and two others, who were 
in the secret, appointed to meet at Bow, where they 
talked, much of that matter. This was confirmed 
by a servant of that house, who was coming in and 
out to them, and heard them often mention God* 
frey's name. Upon which he stood at the door out 
of curiosity to hearken : but one of them came out, 
and threatened him for it. The priests were not 
found: but Green, Hill, and Bary, were appre- 
hended upon it Yet some days after this. Prance 
dedred to be carried to the king, who would not see 
him, but in council : and he denied all that he had 
formerly sworn, and said it wa^ aU a fiction. But 
as soon as he was carried back to prison, he sent 
the keeper of Newgate to the king, to tell him, that 
all he had sworn was true, but that the horror and 
confusion he was in put him on denying it. Yet he 
went off from this again, and denied every thing. 
Br. Lloyd was upon this sent to him, to talk with 
him« At first he denied every thing to him. But Dr. 
Lloyd said to me, that he was almost dead through 

N 4 
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1678. the disorder of his miiid, and with cold in his body. 
But after that Dr. Lloyd had made a fire, and 
caused him to be put in a bed, and began to dis- 
course the matter with him, he returned to hi^ con- 
fession ; which he did in such a manner, that Lloyd 
^ said to me, it was not possible for him to doubt of 
his sincerity in it. 
Some con- So, he persisting in his first confesaon. Green, 
it* who died Hill, and Berry were brought to their trial. Bed- 
denying it. j^^ ^^^ Praucc, with all the circumstances formerly 
mentioned, were the evidence against them. On 
the other hand they brought witnesses to prove, 
447 that they came home in a good hour on the nights 
in which the fact was said to be done. Those that 
lived in Godden's lodgings deposed, that no dead 
body could be brought thither, for they were every 
day in the room that France had named. And the 
centmels of that night of the carrying him out said^ 
they saw no sedan brought out. They were, upon 
a full hearing, convicted and condenlned. Green 
and Hill died, as they had lived, papists ; and, with 
solemn protestations, denied the whole thing. . Berry 
declared himself a protestant ; and that thpugh he 
had changed his religion for fear of losmg his place, 
yet he had still continued to be one in his heart. He 
said, he looked on what had now be&Uen him, as a 
just judgment of God upon him for that dissimula- 
tion. He denied the whole matter chai^d on him. 
He. seemed to prepare himself seriously for death : 
and to the last minute he affirmed he was altogetiier 
innocent. Dr. Lloyd attend^ on him, and was 
much persuaded of his sincerity. Prance swore no- 
thing against him, but that he assisted in the iact^ 
and in carrying about the dead .bbdy. So Lloyd 
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reckoned, that, those things bang done in the night, 1678. 
Prance might have mistaken him for spme other 
person who might be like him, considering the con- 
fusion that so much guilt might have put him in« 
He therefore believed Prance ^ had i^wom rashly 
with relation to him, but truly as to the main of the 
fact. The papists took great advantage from Ber- 
ry's dying a protestant, and yet denying all that 
was sworn against him, though he might have had 
his life, if he would have confessed it. They said, 
this shewed it was not from the doctrine of equivo- 
cation, or from the power of absolution, or any other 
of their tenets, that so many died, den3dng all that 
was sworn against them, but from their own convic 
tion. And indeed this matter came to be charged 
on Dr. Lloyd, as if he had been made a tool for 
bringmg Berry to this seeming conversion, and that 
all was done on design to cover the queen. But I 
saw him then every day> and was well assured that 
he acted nothing in it but what became his profes- 
sion, with all pos^ble sincerity. Prance began, aftei^ 
this, to enlarge his discoveries. He said, he had 
often heard them talk of killing the king, and of 
setting on a general massacre, after they had raised 
an army. Dugdale also said, he had heard them 
discourse of a massacre. The memory of the Irish 
massacre was yet so fresh, as to raise a particular 
horror at the very mention of this ; though where 
the numbers were so great as in Ireland, that might 
have been executed, yet there seemed to be no occa- 
sion to apprehend the like, where the numbers were 
in so great an inequality as they were here. Prance 
did also swear, that a servant of the lord Powis had 
told him, that there was one in their family who had 
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lejs. undertaken to kiU tbe king; but that some days 
"- after he told b]in» they were now gone off from thai 

design. : It looked very gtrange> and added no credit 
448 to hid other evidence, that the papiats should be 
thus talking of killing the king, as if it had been a 
common piece of news. But there are ^Reasons of 
believing^ as well as of disbelieving : and believing 
was tlien sd much in season, that imprdbabilities or 
. inconsistencies were Uttle considered. Nor was it 
safe so much as to make reflections on them. That 
was called the blasting of the plot, and disparaging 
the king^s evidelice : though indeed Oates and Bed-* 
low did, by their behaviour, detract more from their 
own credit, than all their enemies could have done. 
The former talked of all persons with insufferaUe 
insolence : and the other was a scandalous libertine 



in his whole deportment. 
scrogss was The lord chief justice at that time was sir Wil-* 
^ff Uam Scroggs. a man more valued for a good readir 
^^' ne^ in speaking weH, than either for learning in his 
profession, or for any moral virtue. His life had 
been indecently scandalous, and his fortunes were 
very low. He was raised by the earl of Danby's 
favour, first to be a judge, and then to be the chi^ 
justice. And it was a melancholy thing to see so 
bad, so ignorant, and so poor a man, raised up to 
that great post. Yet he, now sedng how the stream 
run, went into it with so mudh zeal and heartiness, 
that he was become the favourite of the people. 
But, when he saw the king had an ill opimon of it, 
he grew colder in the pursuit of it. He began to 
neglect and check the witnesses : upon which, they, 
who behaved themselves as if they had been the tri-* 
bunes of the people, began to rail at him; Yet in 
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all the trials he set himseli^ even with indeoent ear^ i^^s. 
nestness, to get the prisaoers to be always cast. 



Another witness came in soon after these things, jennison's 
Jennison^ the younger brother of a Jesuit, and a*""****™^' 
gentleman of a family and estate. He, observing 
that Ireland had defended himself i^gainst Oates 
chiefly by this, that he was in Staffordshire from the 
beginning of August tiU the ISth of September, and 
that he had died affirming that to be true, seemed 
much surprised at it; and upon that turned pro** 
testant. For he said, he saw him in London on the 
19th of August, on which day he fixed upon this 
account, that he saw him the day before he went 
dk>wn in the stage coach to York, which was proved 
by the books of that office to be the 20th of August 
He said he was come to town from Windsor : and 
hearing that Ireland was in town, he went to see 
Mm, and found him drawing off his boots. Ire- 
land asked him news, and in particular, how the 
king was attended at Windsor ? And when he an- 
swered, that he walked about very carelessly, with 
very few about him, Ireland seemed to wond^ at it, 
and said, it would be easy then to take him off: to 
which Jennison answered quick, God forUd: but 
Ireland said, he did not niean that it could be law- 
fully done. Jennison, in the lett^ in which he writ 
this up to a Mend in London, added, that he re- 
membered an inconsiderable passage or two more, 
and that perhaps Smith (a priest that had lived 
with his father) could hdp him to one or two more 
circumstances relating to those matters : but he pro* 449 
tested, as he desired the forgiveness of his sins, and 
the salvation of his soul, that he knew no more; 
and wished he mi^ht never see the face of God, if 
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1676. he knew any mm:«. This letter was printed. And 



great use was made of it, to shew how little regard 
was to be had to those denials, with which so many 
had ended their lives. But this man in the summer 
ihereafter published a long narrative of his know- 
ledge of the plot. He said, himself had been invited 
to. assist in killmg the king. He named the four 
ruffians that went to Windsor to do it. And he 
thought to Jiave reconciled this to his letter, by pre- 
tending these were the circumstances that he had 
not mentioned in it. Smith did also change his re-* 
ligion; and deposed, that, when he was at Rome, 
he wa3 told in general of the design of killing the 
king. He was afterwards discovered to be a vicious 
man. Yet he went no farther than to swear, that 
he was acquainted with the design in general, but 
not with the persons that were employed in it. By 
these witnesses the credit of the plot was universally 
established. Yet, no real proofs appearing, besides 
Ccdeman's letters and Godfrey's murder, the king, by 
a proclamation, did offer both a pardon and 200/. to 
any one that would come in, and make &rther dis- 
coveries. This was thought too great a hire to pur- 
chase witnesses. Money had been offered to those 
who should bring in criminals. But it was said to 
be a new and indecent practice to offer so much 
money to men that should merit it by swearing : 
and it might be too great an encouragement to 
pequry. 
Practices While the witnesses were weakening their own 
witnesses Credit, somc practices were discovered, that did very 
much support it. Reading, a lawyer of some sub- 
tilty, but of no virtue, was employed by the lords in 
the tower to solicit their affairs. He insinuated 



discoyered. 
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himself much into Bedlow's confidence, aiid was 1678. 



much in his company : and, in the hearing of others, 
he was always pressing him to tdll all he knew. He 
lent him money very freely, which the other wanted 
often. And he seemed at first to design t>nly to find 
out somewhat that should destroy the credit ^f his 
testimony. But he ventured on other practices ; and 
offered him much money, if he would turn his evi-> 
dence against the popish lords only into a hearsay, 
so that it should not cmne home against them. 
Reading said, Bedlow began the proposition to him ; 
and employed him to see how much money these 
lords could give him, if he should bring them off: 
upon which Reading, as he pretended afterwards, 
seeii^ that innocent blood was like to be shed, was 
willing, even by indecent means, to endeavcmr to 
prevent it. Yet he fireed the lords in the tower. 
He said they would not promise a farthing; only 
the lord Stafford said, he would give himsdf two 
or three hundred pounds, which he might dispose of 
as he pleased. While Reading was driving the bar- 
gain, Bedlow was too hard for him at his own trade 
of craft : for, as he acquainted both |»ince Rupert and 450 
the earl of Essex with the whole negotiation, firom 
the first step of it, so he placed two witnesses se- 
cretly in his chamber^ when Reading was to come to 
him; and drew him into those discourses, which 
discov^ed the whole practice of that corruption. 
Reading had likewise drawn a paper, by which he 
shewed him with how few and small alterations he 
could soften his deposition so as not to affect the 
lords. With these witnesses, and this paper. Bed- 
low charged Reading. The whole matter was proved 
beyond contradiction. And, as this raised his credit. 
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167& so it laid a heavy load on the pcffish k>rd9; thoagh 

~ the proofs came home onfy to Beading, and he was 

set in. the pillory for it, Bedlow made a very ill use 
of this discovery, which happened in March, to cover 
his having sworn against Whttebread and Fenwick 
only upon hearsay in December : for, being resolved 
to swear plain matter upon his own knowledge 
^i^nst them, when they should be brought again on 
their trial, he said, Reading had prevailed on him to 
be easy to them, as he called it ; and that he had 
said to him that the lords would take the saving of 
tiiese Jesuits as an earnest of what he would do for 
themselves ; though it was not very probable that 
these knrds would have abandoned Ireland, when 
th^ took such care of the other Jesuits. The truth 
was, he ought to have been set aside from being a 
' witness any more, since now by his own confession 
he had sworn falsely in that trial : he had first sworn, 
he knew nothing of his own knowledge against the 
two Jesuits^ and afterwards he swore copiously 
against them, and upon his own knowledge. Wyld, 
a worthy and ancient judge, said upon that to faim^ 
ihat he was a peijured man, and ought to come no 

■ 

more into comrtd, but to go home, and repent. Yet all 
this was passed over, as if it had been o£ ho weight : 
and the judge was turned out for his plain freedom. 
There was soon after this another practice discp^ 
vered concerning Oates. Some that belonged to the 
earl of Danby conversed much with Oates*s servants. 
They told them many odious things that he was 
daily speaking of the king, which looked liker one 
that int^ided to ruin than to save him. One of 
these did also afiirm, that Oates had made an abo- 
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minaUe attempt upon him not fit ta be named". 1678. 
Oates smeUed this out, and got his servants to 
deny all that they had said, and to fasten it upon 
those who had been with them, as a practice €f 
theirs : and they were upon tiiat likewise set on the 
pillory. And, to pot thinlgs o£ a sort together^ 
thou|(h they happened not all at once : one Tas^ 
borough, that belonged to the duke's court, entered 
into some correspondence with Dugdale, who was 
courting a kinsw<»nan al his. It was proposed, that 
Dugdale should agn a paper, retractuig all that he 
had formerly sworn, and should upon that go beyond 
sea, for which he was promised, in the duke's name, . 
a comiderable reward. He had written the paper, 
as was desired: but he was too cuHmng for Tas- 
borough, and he |»*OTed his practices upon him. He 451 
pretended he drew the paper only to draw the otSicr 
further on, that he might be able to penetrate the 
deeper into their deirigns. Tasborough wa3 fined, 
and set in the pillory for tampering thus with the 
king^s evidence. 

This was the true state of the plpt, and of the Reflecuow 

upon the 

witnesses that proved it; winch I have c^nea £» whole «n- 
fiiUy as was possible for me : and I had partkular ^°^' 
occasions to be. well instructed in it. Hare was mat- 
ter enough to work on the fears and apprehensioiis 
of the nation : so it was not to be wondered at, if 
parliaments were hot, and juries were easy in this 
prosecution. The visible evidences that appeared, 
made aU people conclude there was great plotting 
among them. And it was generally bdieved, that 
the bulk of what was sworn by the witnesses was 
true, though they had by all appearance dressed it 
up with incredible circumstances. What the men 
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1678. of learning knew concerniiig their principles, both of 
deposing of kings, and of the laWfidness of murder- 
ing them when so deposed, made them easily con- 
clude, that since they saw the duke was so entirely 
theirs, and that the king was so little to be de- 
pended on, they might think the present conjuncture 
was not to be lost. And since the duke's eldest 
daughter was already out of their hands, they might 
make the more haste to set the duke on the throsne. 
The tempers, as well as the morals, of the Jesuits, 
nmde it reasonable to beUeve, that they were not 
apt to neglect such advantages, nor to stick at any 
sort o£ falsehood in order to their own defence. The 
doctrine of probability, besides many other maxims 
that are current among them, made many give little 
credit to their witnesses, or to their most solemn de- 
nials, even at their execution. Many things were 
brought to shew, that by the casuistical divinity 
taught among them, and published by them to the 
world, there was no practice so bad, but that the 
doctrines of probability, and of ordering the inten- 
tion, might justify it. Yet many thought, that, 
what doctrines soever men might by a subtilty of 
speculation be carried into, the approaches of death, 
with the seriousness that appeared in their deport- 
ment, must needs woi^ so much on the probity and 
candour which s^med rooted in human nature **, 
that even immoral opinions, maintained in the way 
of argument, could not then resist it. Several of 
our divines went far in this charge, against all re- 
gard to their dying speeches ; of which some of our 
own church complained, as inhuman and indecent. 

"^ Credat JudauA Apella. $. 
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{I looked always on th&i as am opening their grB^ten, 167%, 
and the putting them to a second death.] " 

In January a new parliament was summoned. ^^79- 
The elections were carried with great heat, and went liamentf " 
ahnost every where against the court. Lord Danby 
resolved to leave the treasury at Lady-day. And in 
that time he made great advantage by several pay- 
ments which he got the king to order, that were due 
upon such slight pretences, that it was believed he 
had a large share of them to himself: so that he left 452 
the treasury quite empty. He persuaded the king 
to send the duke beyond sea, that so there m^ht be 
no colour for suspecting that the counsds were in- 
fluenced by him. He endeavoured to persuade the 
duke, that it was fit for him to go out of the way. 
If the king and the parliament came to an agree- 
ment, he might depend on the promise that the king 
would make him, of recalling him immediately : and 
if they did not agree, no part of the blame could be 
cast on him; which must happen otherwise, if he 
staid still at court. Yet no rhetoric would have pre- 
vailed on him to go, if the king had not told him po- 
sitively, it was for both their service, and so it must 
be done. 

Before he went away, the king gave him aU pos- The duke 
sible satisfaction with relation tp the duke of Mon- ,*». ^*^" 
mouth, who was become very popular, and his crea- 
tures were giving it out, that he was the king's law- 
fiil son. So the king made a solemn declaration in 
council, and both signed it and took his oath on it, 
that he was never married, nor contracted to that 
duke's mother ; nor to any other woman, except tp 
his present queen. The duke was sent away upon 

VOL. II. o 
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1679. ^^^ ^hort waniuig, noi witiiout many tears sdied by 
him at partiog, though th^ king shed none. He 
went first to Holland, and then to Brussels, where 
Jbe was but eoWlj received ^ 

At the opening the partiamaatt in March, the 
parting with an only brother, to remove aU jealousy, 
was magnifi^ with all the pomp of the earl of Not- 
tingham's eloquence. Lord Danby's friends were in 
iiome hopes that the great services which he had 
done would make matters brought against him to be 
handled gently. But in the mani^ment he com- 
mitted some errors, that proved very unhappy to 
him. 

. Seimour and he had fiiUen into some quarrelingsv 
both bdng very proud and violent in (iheir tempera. 
jSeimour had in the lart seaBibn stxiick in with that 



^ By his own letters (to the 
first lord Dartmouth) from 
BrusseU^ be seems very well sa^ 
tisfied with the civilities he re- 
ceived there, but seems very jea- 
lous of the kiiig. Id one dated 
the 2 2d of July, he writes, 
** There is one thing troubles 
*' me very much, and puts odd 
** thoughts into my head ; it is, 
" that all this while, his ma- 
jesty has never said a word, 
nor gone about to make a 
good understanding between 
*' me and the duke of Mon- 
** mouth; for though it i« a 
''* thing i shall never seek, yet 
**• methinks it is what his ma- 
" jesty might pre^9« Think of 
" this, and I am sure you may 
** draw consequences from i^ 
" which I shall not mentioii to 
you, but are obvious enough 
to any one that considers." 
AbqiU tjbda. time the princen of 
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Orange thought herself with 
child^ as 1 find by a letter of 
the duke's from Brussels* ip 
which he says, '' I did not de- 
** sign to go to the Hague, e.t- 
'* cept my daughter hwd been 
'* brought to bed, and of that 
" there was no likelihood, but 
" now I am going thiiha- upon 
'^ another account, which is to 
** endeavour to undeceive those 
** who persuade her she is yet 
** with child." The duke after- 
wards told my father, the wo- 
men who were constantly about 
her person assured him, tlutit 
they had never perceived thai: 
the prince had given her any 
real reaapn to think die could 
be with child, though he lay 
always in the bed wiui her, anid 
she was at that time one of the 
most beaMtiful wome^ in Eu- 
rope. D. 
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heat agamst popery^ that he was becoioe p^«kur i6jy. 
«pon it. So he managed the matter in this new par- 
fiameat, that though the court named Meres> yet he 
was chosen speaker. The nomination of the speaker 
was understood to come from the king, though he 
was not named as recommending the person. Yet a 
privy counsellor named one : and it was understood 
to be done by order. And the person thus named 
was put in the chair, and was next cby presented to 
the king, who approved the choice. When Seimour 
was neKt day presented as the speaker, the king re» 
fused to confirm the election. He said, he had other 
occasions for him^ which could not be dispensed with* 
Upon this great heats arose, with a long and violent 
debate. It was said, the house had the choice of 
their speaker in them, and that their presenting the 
speaker was only a solemn shewing him to the king, 
such as was the presenting the lord mayor and 
sherifiBs of London in the exchequer; but that the 
king was bound to confirm their choice. This de- 
bate held a week, and created much anger. 

A temper 'was found at last. Seimour's election 453 
was let fall "^ : but the point was settled, that the 
right of electing was in the house, and that the con* 
firmation was a thing of coursed So another was 
ehosen speaker. And the house immediately fell on 
lord Danby. Those who intended to serve him said^ 
the heat this dispute had raised, which was imputed 
wholly to hinu had put it out of thdr power to do iU 



^ By a short prorogatioD of by this contest was* that a 
the parliament. O. speaker might be moved for by 

* The earl of Oxford* (Har- one who was not a.privy coun- 
ley,) who bad been speaker* used 6Qllor< Lord Russel now moved 
to say* that all the Gonimons got for Gregory. O, 

O 2 
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I679. ®^* he committed other errors. He took out a jpar- 
- don under the great seal. The earl of Nottingham 

durst not venture to pass it. So the king ordered 
the seal to be put to the pardon in his own presence. 
And thus, according to lord Nottingham'is figure, 
when he was afterwards questioned iabout it, it did 
not pass through the orditiary methods of produc- 
tion, but was an immediate effect of his majesty's 
power of creating^. He also took out a warrant to 
be marquess of Caermarthen. And the king, in a 
speech to the parUament, said, he had done nothing 
but by his order; and therefore he had pardoned 
him ; and, if there was any defect in his pardon, he 
would pass it over and over again, till it should be 
quite legal. 
Danby par- Upou this a great debate was raised. Some ques- 
thel^ng, tioned whether the king's pardon, especially when 
cuted b**t'he P^sed in bar to an impeachment, was good in law : 
house of this would eucouraffe ill ministers, who would be 

Gommoos. « i 1 11 

always sure of a pardon, and so would act mor^ 
boldly, if they saw so easy a way to be secured 
against the danger of impeachments*: the king's 
pardon did indeed secure one against all prosecu- 
tion at his suit : but, as in the case of murder an 
appeal lay, from which the king's pardon did not 
cover the person, since the king could no more par* 
don the injuries done his people, than he could 
forgive the debts that were owing to them ; so from 
a parity of reason it was inferred, that since the of- 
fences of ministers of state were injuries done the 
public, the king's pardon could not hinder a prosecu- 

y His words, as reported by don of creation. See the Jour- 
the committee of the commons, naf of- the House of Commons* 
were, that it was a stampt par- 23d and 24th March, 1678. 0« 
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tion in parliament, which, seemefd to be one of the i^^g. 

chief securities, and most essential parts of our con- 

stitution. Yet on the other hand it was said, that 
the power of pardoning was a main article of the 
king's prerogative: none had ever jet been an- 
jiuUed : the law had made this one of the trusts of 
the government^ without any limitation upon it : all 
arguments against it m^ht be good reasons for the 
limiting it for the future: but what was already 
passed was good in law, and could not be broke 
through. The temper proposed was, that, upon 
lord DaiJby's going out of the way, an act of banish- 
ment should pass against him, like that which had 
passed against the earl of Clarendon. Upon that, 
when the lords voted that he should be committed, 
he withdrew. So a bill of banishment passed in the 
house of lords, and was sent down to the commons. 
Winnington fell on it there in a most fbrious man<^ 
ner. He said, it was an act to let all ministers see 
what was the worst thing that could happen to 
jibem, after they had been engaged in the blackest 
designs, and had got great rewards of wealth and 454 
honour : all they could suffer was, to be obliged to 
live beyond sea. This inflanied the house so, that 
those who intended to have moderated that heat, 
found they could not stop it. Littleton sent for 
ine that night, to try if it was possible to mollify 
Winnington. We laid before him, that the king 
seemed brought near a disposition to grant every 
thi^ that could be desired of him : and why must 
an attainder be brought on, which would create a 
breach that could not be healed ? The earl of Danby 
was resolved to bear a banishment ; but would come 
iUft rather than be attainted, and plead his pardon : 

OS 
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1679. and then the idng wsa upon the matter made the 
[ party in th6 prosecution, which might ruin dl : we 
knew how bad a minister he had been, and had ieit 
the ill effects of his power : but the puUic was to be 
preferred to all other considerations. But 'Win- 
nington was then so entirefy in Mountague^s mt^ 
nagement, and was so Uown up with popularitj, and 
so much provoked by being turned out of the place of 
solicitor general, that he could not be prevaSed on. 
Jt was offered afterwards fiftmi the court, as Little- 
ton told me, both that lord Danbj should by act of 
parUament be degraded from his peerage, as weli as 
banished, and that an act should pass declaring far 
the future no pardon should be pleaded in bar to an 
impeachment. But the fury of the time was sach, 
that all offers were rejected. And so a very proba- 
ble appearance of settling the nation was lost : for 
the bill for banishii^ lord Danby was thrown out t^ 
the commons. And instead of it a bill of attainder 
was brought in. The treasury was ^t in eomttii»- 
sion. The earl of Essex was put at the head of it. 
And Hide and Godolphin were two of the eommis- 
fiion. The earl of Sunderland was brought over 
from France, and made secretary of state. And liMtd 
Essex and lord Sunderland jmned with the duke of 
Monmouth, to press the king to change his coimsels> 
and to turn to another method of government, and 
to take the men of the ^eatest credit uita his 
confidence. Lord Essex was much blamed for going 
in so early into the court, before the rest were 
brought in. He said to me, he did it m the prospeiet 
of working the change that was afterwards effected. 
Lord Sunderland also told me, that the king was 
easy in the bringing in lord Shaftsbury; for he 
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tibongfat he was onljT aiigi^ in terenge, Ibecause he igjq, 

wag not em{)1^7ed ; bat that he had so ill aii opinion 

of lord Hahftx, that it was not easy to get orer that. 
The duke of Monmouth told nie^ that he had as 
great difficulty in drerceming that^ as ever in any 
tMng that he studied to bring the king to". 
At last the king liras pt^erailed on to disniiss the a new 

CODDCil* 

whole council, which wail eil made up of lord Dan- 
by's creatures. And the chief men of both houses 
were thought into it. This was carried with so 
much secrecy^ that it was not so much a& suspecteid, 
till the day befi)i« it was done *. The king was 
weary of the rexatkm he had been long in, and de- 455 
sired to be set at ease. And at that time he would 
have done any thing to get an end put to the plot, 
and to the fermentation that was noW' over the whole 
naticm : so that, if tlie houte of commons would have 
let the matter of lord Danby's pardon £aH, and have 
accepted of limitations on his brother^ instead o# ex- 
cluding him, he was wifling to have yidcted in every 
iMng else. He put likewise the admiralty and ord* 
niance into eommissious ; out of all which the duke'is 
creatures were so excluded, that they gave both him 
and themselves for lost. But the hsttred that Moun-* 
tague bore lord Danby, and lord fihaftsbury's hatred 
to the diike, spoiled aU this. There were cAso many 
in the house of commons, who, fin^i^ themselvesr* 



* This sudden kkoit-lived 
tuffn filways went by the name of 
sir William Temple*s scheme. D. 

> See sir W. Temple's Me- 
moirs, part 3. This change 
was his work, except the bring- 
ing in of the lord Shaftsbury. 
That part of his Memoirs is the 



most exodlletf t jdcmi^ of comtt 
aiid courtiers, and of &ctioB 
and its leaders. Temple was 
toa-horiest for th^se times. He 
was made only for such a prince 
as king William : but he would 
take no public employment even 
under him. O. 
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1679- totgotf while (rthers wa* prefiared to them/rei^diyed 



sion. 



to make tibemselves conisiderabk. And they infused 
into a great manjr a njistrust of all that was doing. 
It Was said, the king Was ^tall what he was befer^. 
Nq change appeared in him« And all this was only 
an artifice, to lay the heat that was in the nation, to 
gaia so many over to him, and so to draw money from 
the commons. So they resolved to give no money^ 
till all other things should be first settled. No part 
of the change that was then made was more accept^- 
able than that of the judges : for l<H*d Danby had 
l»*ought in some sad creatures to those hnportatit 
- posts. And Jone$ had the new modelling of the bench. 
And he put in very worthy men, in the room of 
those ignorant judges that were now dismissed. 
i>ebste8 The main point in debate was, what security the 
thc'^lu^^ J^g $hould oflFer to quiet the fears x>f the nation 
upon tlie account of the duke's succession. The earl 
of Shaftsbury proposed the excluding him simply, 
and making the succession to go on, as if he was 
dead^ as the only mean that was easy and safe both 
for the crown and the people : this was nothihg but 
th^ disinheriting the next heir, which certainly the 
king and parliament might do, as well as any pri- 
vate man might disinherit his next heir, if he had a 
mind to it^. The king would not consent to this. 
He had faithfully promised the duke, that he never 
would. And he thought, if acts of exclusion were 
once begun, it would not be easy to stop them ; but 
iJiat upon any discontent at the next heir, they would 
be set on : religion was now the pretence: but other 
pretences would be found out, when there was need 

*> That 18 not always true, power of king and parliament 
Yet it was certainly in the to exclude the next heir. S. 
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ot them ; Has insensibly would change the nature of x6f$, 
the English monarchy: so that from being heredi-. ' 

tary it would become dective. The lords of Essex 
and Halifax upon this propos^ such timitations of 

a 

the duke's authority^ when the crown should devolve 
on him, as would disaUe him frpm doing any harm^. 
eith^ in church or state : such as the taking out of 
his hand all powei* in ecclesiastical matters, the dis- 
posal of the public money, with the power of peace 
and war, and the lodgii^ th^e in both houses of 
parliament; and that whatever parliament was in 456 
being, or the last that had been in being at the. 
king's death, should meet, without a new summons, 
upon it, and assume the administration of affairs* 
Lord Shaftsbury argued against this, as much more 
^ejudicial to the crown, than the exclusion of one 
heir: for this changed the whole government, and 
set up a democr^y instead of a monarchy. Lord 
Hali&x's anruimr now so much airainst the danirer 
of tumii^ tTZ^^hj to be eleX^ was the IZre 
extraordinary in him, because he had made an here- 
ditary mo^chy the subject of his xmrth ; and had 
often said. Who. takes a coachman to drive him, he^^ 
cause his father was a good coachman ? Yet he was 
now jealous of a small slip in the succession; But 
at the same time he studied to infuse into some a 
zeal for a commonwealth. And to these he pre- 
temted) that he preferred limitations to an exclusion : 
because the one kept up the monarchy stiU, only 
passing ov^ one person ; whereas the other brought 
us reaUy into a commonwealth, as soon as we had a 
popish king over us. And it was said by some of 
ids friends, that the limitations proposed were so ad- 
vantageous to public liberty, that a man might be 
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1679. tempted to wish ^or ti popish king, to Mme at 

""*""~" them. 

Upon this gfeat difference of of^ODt a faction 
was quickly totmed in the new cofinciL The lords 
Essex, Sunderland, and Halifax declaring for lioai* 
tetions, and against the exclusi<m; while lord Shi^ls-^ 
bury, now made present of the council, declared 
highly for it. They took much pains on him to mo- 
derate his heat : but he was become so intoleraUy 
vain, that he would not nrix with them, unless he 
might govern. So they broke with Mm : a»fd the 
other three weiie called the triumvirate. Lord Essex 
applied himself to the business of the treasury, to the 
regulating the king^s expence, and the improvement 
of the revenue. His c^ar, though slow sense, made 
him very acc^table to the king. Lord Hi^ax 
studied to manage the king's sjarit, and to gain an 
ascendant there by a lively fiEUd libertine con«rersa- 
tion. Lord dunderland managed fore^ affairs, and 
had the greatest credit with the duchess <rif Ports^ 
mouth. After it was agreed on to offer the limita^ 
tions, the lord chancell<Mr, by order from the l^g» 
made the proposition to both houses. The duke wad 
struck with the news of thb, when it c&me to hkn to 
Brussels. I saw a letter writ by his duchess the 
next post: in which she wrote, that as for att the 
high things that were said by their enemies they 
looked for them, but that speech of the kxpd cfiaii^ 
cellor's was a surprise, and a great mortification to 
th^n. Their ai^rehensions of that did not bang 
long upon them. The exclusion was become the 
popular expedient. So, after much debMing, a bOS 
was ordered for excluding ttie Aike of YoA. I witt 
give you here a short abstract of all that was 3aid» 
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ix>th within mkd without doctm, for and against the i6fg. 
eaLclusioii. .— — 



Those who aigtaed for it kid it dowa for a found«457 
ation, that every person^ who had the whole right ^^^ 
of any thing in him, had likewise the power oft^odig^mt 
transferring it to whom he pieasecL So the khigsion. 
and parliament, being entirely possessed of tibe Whole 
authority of the nation, had a power to limit the 
succession, and every thing else rdating to the na^ 
tion, as they pleased. And by consequence there 
was no such thing as a fundamental law, by which 
the power of parliament was bound up: for no king 
and parliament in any former age had a power orer 
the present king and parliamoit ; oth^wiae the go^ 
vemment was not entire, nor absolute. A father^ 
how much soever determined by nature to provide 
for his children, yet had certainly a power of dism^ 
heiJting them, without which, in some cases, the re*- 
spect due to him could not be preserved. The lifo 
of the king on the throne was not secure^ unless 
this was acknowledged. For if the next hdr was a 
traitor, and could not be sieized on, the king would 
be ill served in (^position to him, if he could not 
bar his succession by an exclusion. Government 
was appointed for those that were to be governed, 
and not for the sake of gov^naors themsdves^: 
therefwe aH things relating to it were to be mea* 
sured by the public interest and the safety of the 
people. In none of God's appcmitments in the Old 
Testan^nt regard was had to the eldest* Isaac^ 
Jacob, Judah, Bphraim, and more particularly Soh>* 

^ A true, maxim and infal*-. cause even the next heir, if a 
lible. S, (The preceding ar- traitor, might, according to law, 
gument was a weak one* be- be capitally punished.) 
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.1579. indnj were preferred without any regard to the liext 
in line. In the several kingdoms of Europe, the 
succession went according to particular laws, and 
not by any general law. In England, Spain, and 
Sweden, the heir general did succeed: whereas it 
was OTily the heir male in France and Germany* 
And whereas the oath of allegiance tied us to the 
idng and his heirs, the word heir was a term that 
imported that person who by law ought to succeed : 
and so it fell by law to any person who was declared 
next in the succession. In England the heir of the 
king that reigned had been sometimes set aside, and 
the right of succession transferred to another person; 
Henry VII. set up his title on his possessmg the 
crown. Henry VIII. got his two daughters, while 
they were by acts of parliament illegitimated, put in 
the succession : and he had a power given him to 
devise it after them, and their issue, at his pleasure. 
Queen Elizabeth, when she was in danger from the 
practices of the queen of Scots, got an act to pass 
asserting the power of the parliament to limit the 
succession of the crown. It was high treason' to 
deny ilas dining her life, and was still highly penal 
to this day» All this was laid down in general, to 
assert a power in the parliament to iexclude the 
next heir, if there was a just cause for it. Now as 
to the present case, the popish religion was so con-^ 
trary to the whole frame and constitution of oxir go«- 
vemment, as wdl as to that dignity inherent in the 
crown, of being the head of the church, that a pa- 
pist seemed to be brought under a disability to hcdd 
the crown. A great part of the property of the na- 
tion, the abbey lands, was shaken by the prospect of 
458 such a succession. The perfidy and the cruelty of 
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tW religidn made the danger more sensible. Fires,; 1679^ 
and courts of inquisition, were that which all must 
reckon for, who would not redeem themselves by an 
early and zealous conversion. The duke's own tem4 
per was much insisted on. It appeared by all their 
letters, how much the papists depended on him : . and 
his own deportment shewed there was ^3od reason 
for it. He would break through all linntationis, and 
call in a foreign power, rather than submit to them* 
Some mercenary lawyers would give it for law, that 
the prerogative could not be limited* and that a law- 
limiting it was void of it self. Revenges fox; past in-* 
juries^ when joined to a bigotry in religion, would 
be probably very violent. 

On the other hand, some argued against the ex-, 
elusion f that it was unlawful in it self, and agaiiist 
the unalterable law of succession ; (which came to 
be the common phrase.) Monarchy was said to be 
by divine ri^t : so the law could not alter what 
God haid settled. Yet few went at first so high.c 
Much weight was Laid on the oath of allegiance, that 
tied us to the king's heirs : and whoso was the heir 
when any man took that oath, was still the heir to 
him. All lawyers had giieat regard to. fimdamental 
laws. And it was a maxim among our lawyers, 
that even an act of parliament against Magna Charta 
was null of it self *^. There was no arguing from 
the changes in the course of the succession. These 
had been the effects of prosperous rebellions. Nor 
from Henry VII.'s reigning in the right of his 
queen, ami yet not owning it to be so. Nor was it 
strange,, if in so violent a reign as Henry VIIL's 

* 

^ A sottish mftxim* S. 
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1679. 9<^ were mailer in prejudice of the right of Uood. 

Bufl though his daugfata*s were made bastards bjr 

two several acts, yet it was notorious they were both 
bom in a state of marri^e. And when unlawful 
marriages* were annulled, yet sudi issue as descended 
from them Ixmafide used not to be legitimated* 
But though, that king made a will pursuant to an 
act of pai^liamenty excluding the Scotish Une,^ yet 
soch regai^ the nation had to the next in blood, 
that^ without examining the wiU^ the Scotish line 
waa received. It is true, queen Elizabeth, out of 
her hatred to the queen of Scots, got the famed act 
to pass, that declares the parUamentfs pow» of li<- 
miting the succession. But since that whole matter 
ended sa fatally, and was the great blemish of her 
xeign, it was not reasonable to build much on it. 
These were the arguments of those, who thought 
the parliament had not the power to enact an ex* 
elusion of the next heir : of which opinion the earl 
of Essex was at this time. Others did not go on 
these grounds : but they said, that though a father 
has indeed a power of disinheriting his son, yet he 
ought never to exert it but upon a just and neces* 
sary occasion. It was not yet legally certain, that 
the duke was a papist. This was a condemning 
him unheard. A n^ui's consdaice was not even in 
his OMm power. It seemed therefore to be an un-^ 
justifiable severity, to cut off so great a ri^bt only 
for a point of opinion. It is true, it might be rea- 
sonable to secure the nation fi*om the ill effects that 
459 opinion might have upon th^n, which was fully 
done by the limitatiops. But it was unjust to carry 
it ftirther. The protestants had charged the church 
of Rome heavily for the league of France, in order 
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to fhe exdmWng the home of Bonitnn from ike sue- 1679. 
cessioxi to t)ie crown of France, becauM of heresy : 
aad this wQuUi loake the chai^ letam back upon 
U£^ to our eiiaine. In the case o£ iufimcy, ox^ lunacy, 
guardians were assigned : hut the right w^s still in 
the true faelr« A popish prmce was considered as in 
that state : and these limitations were like the as- 
signing him guardians. The crown had been foit 
several ages limited in the power of raising mone^ ; 
to which it may be 8uj[^)Qsed a high spirited king 
did not easily submit, and yet we had long maiti^ 
tained this : and might it not be hoped, the Umita^ 
tions proposed might be maintained in one reign; 
cfai^y considering the zeal ai^d the number of those 
who were concerned to auppm-t them? Other princes 
might think themselves obliged in honour and reli^ 
^on to assist him» if he was quite excluded : and it 
might be the occasion of a new popish league, that 
might be &tal to the whcAe protestant interest. 
Whereas, if the limitaiaons passed, other princes would 
not so probably enter into the laws and establish- 
ment settled among us. }t was said, many in the 
nation thought the exdusion unlawAil: but all would 
jointly concur in the limitations : so this was the se- 
curest way, that comprehended the greatest part of 
ike nation: and probably Scotland would not go 
into the exclusion, but merit at the duke's hands by 
asserting his title : so here was a foundation of wat 
roimd about us, as well as of great distractions 
among ourselves : some regard was to be had to the 
king's honour, who had so often declared, he would 
not consent to an exclusion ; but would to any li- 
mitations, how hard soever. 

These wer^ the diief arguments upon which this 
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1979- debate was tiumagedL For my own part, T did al- 
'^^ ^^ wajs look on it as a wild and extravagant conceit, 

.to deny the lawfulness of an exclusion in any case 
, whatsoever* But for a great while I thought the 
accepling the limitatioris was the wisest and best 
method ^ I saw the driving on the exclusion would 
-probably throw us into great confusions. And there- 
fore I made use of all the credit I had with many in 
both houses;, to divert them from pursuing it, as they 
did, with such eagerness, that they would hearken 
to nothing else. Yet, when I saw the party so 
deeply engaged, and so violently set upon it, both 
Tillotson and I, who thought we had some interest 
in lord Halifax, took great pains on him, to (Kvert 
him from opposing it so furiously as he did : for he 
Jtiecame as it were tl^ champion against the exclu- 
sion. . I foresaw a great breach was like to follow* 
And that was plainly the game of popery, to keep 
us in such an unsettled state. This was like either 
to end in a rebellion, or in an abject submission of 
the nation to the humours of the court. I confess, 
that which I apjNrehended most was rebellion, though 
it turned afterwards quite the other way. But men 
460 of more experience, and who had better advantage$ 
to make a true ju<^ment of the temper of the na- 
tion, were mistaken as well as my self. All the pro- 
gress that was made in this matter in the present 
parliament, was, that the bill of exclusion was read 
twice in the house of commons. But the parliament 
was dissolved before it came to a third reading ^ 
Danby't The carl of Danby's prosecution was the point on 

prosecu- 
tion. • • . 

^ It was the wisest, because otherwise an exchision would 
it would be less opposed ; and have done better. S. 
jth^ king would consent to it j ^ See p. 497. 0« 
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which the parliament was broken. The bill of at- 1679. 
tainder for his wilful ab^nce was passed by the 
commons, and sent up to the lords. But, when it 
was brought to the third reading, he delivered him- 
self; and was upon that sent to the tower: upon 
which he moved for his trial. The man of the law 
he depended most upon was Fdlexfen, an honest 
and learned, but perplexed lawyer. He advised him 

of prerogative never yet judged against the crown : 
so he might in that case depend upon the house of 
lords, and on the king's interest there. It might 
perhaps produce some act against all pardons for the 
future. But he thought he was secure in his par- 
don. It was both wiser, and more honourable for 
the king, as weU as for himself, to stand on this, 
than to enter into the matter of the letters, which 
would occasion many indecent reflections on both. 
So he settled on this, and pleaded his pardon at the 
lords' bar : to which the commons put in a reply, 
questioning the validity of the pardon, on the grounds 
formerly mentioned. And they demanded a trial 
and judgment. 

Upon this a femous debate arose, concerning the 
bishops' right of voting in any part of a trial for 
treason. It was said, that, though the bishops , did 
not vote in the final judgment, yet they had a right 
to vote in all preliminaries. Now the allowing or 
not allowing the pardon to be good, was but a pre- 
liminary : and yet the whole matter was concluded 
by it. The lords Nottingham and Roberts argued 
for the bishops' voting. But the lords Essex, Shafts- 
bury, and HoUis were against it« Many books were 
writ on both sides, of which an account shall be 

VOL. II. p 
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i67g. -giyefii afitervrards.. But iipon this debate it was car* 
^ried by the majority, that the bishops iiad a eight ito 
.vote. .Upon which the . cominoiis said they .would 
•Bot proceed, unless the bishops were obIige4 ^ M^h- 
draw diuing the whole triaA. And upon that bi^eaeh 
between the two houses /the parliament was = pro- 
rogued : and soon after it was dissolved. And the 
lUame of this was cast chiefly on %he bishops. The 
jtruth was, they desired to have withdrawn, but the 
Jdng would not suffer it. He was so 'Set on main- 
taining the pardon, Hiat he would not venture such 
a point on the votes of the temporal lords. Ajad he 
told the bishops, they must stick to him, and to his 
prerc^ative, as they would expect that he should 
stick to them, if they came to be pushed at. By 
this means they were exposed to the popular <fury. 
461 Hot people b^an every where to censure fbem, 
beat nued as a sct of mcu that for their own ends, and for 
ag.^st the g^^yy punctilio that they pretended to, would expose 
.the naiiioh and the protestant religion td ruin. And 
in cevenge for this, many began to declare openly in 
favour of the nonconformists :. and upon this the 
nonconformists behaved themselves v«ry indecently. 
For, though many of the more .moderate of the 
x^xgy were tryiug tf an advantage might be taken, 
from the ill state we Wicre.in, to heal those breaches 
that were among iis^.they on their part fdl very se- 
verely upon the hady of the clergy. The act that 
restrained the jhtoss was to last only to the end of 
the first session of ithe next parliament thajt •sdiould 
meet afiber that was dissolved. So now, upon the 
end of the session, the act not being revived, the 
press was open : and it became very lic^itious, both 
gainst the court and the clergy. And in this the 
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jiQBQQiiibni^ats had ^o fftmi^ a hand, that the bishops 167 g. 
'mi clergy, appsetiiendiii^ that a rebellion, and with 
it ttie iwUng the churdi to pieces, was designed, set 
jChejnsely^s on the other haidd ito write against the 
late times, and to draw a parallel betW'een the pre*- 
smt itiuttes (lyad ithem: which was not decently 
.^enou^ imaiiaged by those who undatook the argu^ 
ment, and who were beHeyed to be set en, and paid 
by the couit fear it. Xhe chief manager of all those The occ»- 

. * . T» T 1-t-i sioiw that 

angry wntuigs was one sjr Rogw L Estrange s, af&mented 
man who bad lived in all the late times, and was 
fuzmishod Mdth many passages, and an unexhausted 
copiousness in writing : so that for four years he 
published three or four sheets a week under the 
title of the Observator, all tending to defame the 
icontrary party, and to make the dagy ap^ehend 
that their ruin was desigtiied. This had all the sucv 
oess he could have wiahed, as it drew considerable 
sums that were raised to iw?knowledge the service he 
4id. Upon this tb«? greater part of the clergy, who 
Jinete already Imudi pir^udiced against that party, 
bekig 1I0W both sllar|»fii»3d and fiiratahed by these 
papers, dieiivei^ed tiiemsiali^eB up fo much heat and 
indiscretioii, which was vented both in their piil{^ts 
and.ooHUH^i c(mversation, and most particularly, ^ait 
Urn diections of parliament men : and this drew 
much hatred and censui^ upon them. They iieemed 
now to lay dawn all fears and apprehensions lof po- 
pery : and nothing was so common in their mouths 
as /the year forty-one, in which the late wars begun, 
and whidi seemed now to be near the being act^ 
over again. Both city and country were fvSi of 

s A superfioud meddliDg coxcomb. S. 
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i<?79* many indecencies that broke out on this occasion. 



But, as there were too many of the clergy whom the 
462 heat of their tempers, and the hope of preferment 
drove to such extravagancies, so there were stiU 
many worthy and eminent men among them, whose 
Uves and labours did in a great measure rescue the 
church from those reproaches that the follies of 
others drew upon it. Such were, besides those whom 
I have often named, Tennison, Sharp, Patrick, Sher- 
lock, Fowler, Scot, Calamy, Claget, Cudworth, two 
Mores, Williams, and many others, whom, though I 
knew not so particularly as to give all their charac- 
ters, yet they deserved a high one ; and were indeed 
an honour, both to the church, and to the age in 
which they lived. 
Argumenu I rctum jfrom this difiression to rive an account 
against of the arguments by which that debate concerning 

the bishops . ■■ i«i . • • i** • •<*ji 

Totiog ia the bishops votmg m preluninanes was mamtamed. 
mUiariMin ^* ^^ ^^^ ^^^ bishops wcrc one of three estates of 

trials of which the parliament was composed, and that there- 
treason. * JT '. 

fore they ought to have a share in all parliamentary 
matters: that as the temporal lords transmitted 
their honours and fees to their heirs, so the bishops 
did transmit theirs to their successors : and they sat 
in parliament, both as they were the prelates of the 
church, and barons of the realm : but in the time of 
popery, when they had a mind to withdraw them- 
selves wholly from the king's courts, and resolved to 
form themselves into a state apart, upon this at- 
tempt of theirs, our kings would not dispense with 
their attendance : and then several regulations were 
made, chiefly the famed ones at Clarendon ; not so 
much intended as restraints on them in the use of 
their rights as they were barons, as obligations on 
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them to perform all but those that in compliance 1679. 
with their desires were then excepted : the clergy, 
who had a miod to be excused from all parliament- 
ary attendance, obtained leave to withdraw in judg- 
ments of life and death, as unbecoming their profes- 
sion, and contrary to their canons. Princes were 
the more inclinable to this, because bishops might 
be more apt to lean to the merciful side: and the 
judgments of parliament in that time were com- 
monly in favour of the crown against the barons : so 
the bishops had leave given them to withdraw from 
these : but they had a right to name a proxy for the 
clergy, or to protest for saving their rights in all 
other points as peers : so that this was rather a con<» 
cession in their favour, than a restraint imposed on 
them : and they did it on design to get out of these 
courts as much as they could : at the reformation aU 
such practices as were contrary to the king's pre- 
rogative were condemned : so it was said, that the 
king having a right by his prerogative to demand 463 
justice in parliament against such as he should ac- 
cuse there, none of the peers could be excused fron^ 
that by any of the constitutions made in the time of 
popery, which were aU condemned at the reforma- 
tion: the protestation they made in their asking 
leave to withdraw, shewed it was a voluntary act of 
theirs, and not imposed on tliem by the law of par- 
liament: the words of the article of Clarendon 
seemed to import, that they might sit during the 
trial, tiU it came to the final judgment and sentence 
of life or limb ; and by consequence, that they might 
vote in the preliminaries ^ 

^ (** The determination of ** earl of Danby*s case, which 
** the house of lords in the ** hath been ever since adhered 

F3 
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i67g. On the other hand it wns wguedv that biiho^ 
could not ^nAge the temporal lords as their peeifs: 
ftr if they were to be ivied for high treason, Ht&f 
wete to be jiuiged oBly hj a ju«y of commoners.: 
and since their honour was not hereditary, they 
could not be the p^&f& of those ^hpse fatoodi was di^ 
nified : and therefor, though they were a port of 
that house with relaition to the tegishrttuire aad judU 
eature, yet thie diffi^renee between a persotrai and 
heredStary pee^age^ made that they could not be tlw 
judges of the temporal lords, as not being to be tried 
by them: the custom of parliament was the law of 
parMament: and since they had never judged hi 
these' cases, they could not pretend to it : their pi^ 
testation was only in bar to the lords dmng any 
thing besides the tri)al during the time that they 
were withdrawn : the words of the article of Clteen^ 
don m«st relate to the whole trial^ as one compKu 
cated thing, though it might rutt out iiito> Mny 
branches: and since the fioal sentence did often 
turn upon the preEminariesr the voting in tAese was 
upon the matter the rMiag in the final senOenctt^ 
whatever might be the first inducements ta frame 
lifOBe articles of the clei^gy, which at th& distaWM 
must be dark and uncertsdn, yet the kws aend p»m^ 
tSice pursucmt to them^ were stiK in forc^'r by the act 
Of Henry the ei^th it waB pronnfed^ iSh«tr tifl a new 
body of canon law should be fbrmedv that whif^ 
was then received i^ould bd still a» lbiice> unless k 
WHS contrary to the k^^9 prew^irey or the law of 

** to, is consonant to these '* court proceeds to the vote of 

** constitutions of Clarendon, ^ guilty oi^ tkot guMty.'* Bim^ . 

*' That the lords spiritual have stone* s CommentarieSs book iv* 

** a right to stay and sit in ch. 19. p. 264.) 
** court in capital cases, till the 
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the: land : a&d it was a reAiote and' forced inference 1679. 
to pretend that the prerogative was concerned in^ 
this matter. 

Thus the point was argued on both sides. Dr. stiiiingAeet 
Stflliiigfleet gaye upon this occasion a great proof of t!^. po^iat. 
^is heuig able to make himsdf the master of any 
argument which he undertook: for after the law- 
yers' and othersr conversant in parliament records, in 
particular the lord HolUs, who- undertook the argu- 
metit: with great vehemence, had writ many books 
abe(u« it,' he published a toeatise that discovered 
move skill; and^ ^itaetness in judgiiig those matters 464 
thaki^ all tihat had gone befoi^e him. And indeed he 
put ati end tid« the eontrovei^ in; the opinion of all 
impiartiial men. He proved the right tibat the bi^ 
(^ps had to vote in those preliminaries, beyond 
coiltradixH;ion in niy opinion, both fivim our records 
and from ^our cdnstitati<m K But now, in the inter- 
i(ai of patriiament, other nmttersr come to be related;. 

Tb^ Isiilflr upon the proroGfation oi the pailitoient The trial of 

^ *^ r- o 1 five Jesuits. 

became sullen and thoughtful : he saw, he had to 
do* with' a strange sort of people, that could neither 



* By the great charter, 
(whicli is the undeniable con- 
sdintmn 06 Edgland,) ei^er^^ 
man is to be tried for his lite 
by his peers ; the bishops, be- 
ftif^ the refoAnation, pretended 
the^ were exempt from any 
tri^l by laymen ; since the re-r 
forrmfttion, they have always 
beaO' tried by a jury df ebm- 
moners; which puts it out of 
dispute who are their peers, 
alid ' eonsequ^ntty whose peers ^ 
they are. An^ are, in all cases 
whatever, obliged to give their 
tadmdny upon oAth^ like other 



people. D. (It is certain, that 
the bishops were anciently 
called' peetB -, and tlie meaning* 
of the term peer of England, is. 
by no means uncertain, but 
places -those to whom it is as- 
sk[ped, on a level with the no- 
bility in general. It does not 
follow, l^cause it has hap- 
pened; that their privileges are 
not of equal extent with those 
of the tetnporal nobility, that 
. the bishops are not peers' c^ 
the realm, as they are denomi- 
nated in an act of the 25 th of 
Edtrardlil.) 

P 4 
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1679. be mana^d nor frightened : and from that tune his 
temper was observed to change very visibly. He 
saw the necessity of calling another parliament, and 
of preparing matters in order to it : therefore the 
prosecution of the plot was still carried on. So five 
of the Jesuits that had been accused oi it were 
brought to their trial : they were Whitebread their 
provincial, Fenwick, Harcourt, Govan, and Turner. 
Oates repeated against them his former evidence: 
and they prepared a great defence against it : fn- 
sixteen persons came over from their house at St. 
Omers', who testified that Oates had staid anumg 
them all the while from December seventy-seven till 
June seventy-eight ; so that he could not possibly be 
at London in the April between at those consulta^ 
tions, as he had sworn. They remembered this the 
more particularly, because he sat at the table by 
himself in the refectory, which made his being there, 
to be the more observed ; for as he was not mixed 
with the sdiolars, so neither was he admitted to the 
Jesuits' table. They said, he was among them every 
day, except one or two in which he was in the infir- 
mary : they also testified, that some of those who he 
swore came over with hin^ into England in April 
had staid all that summer in Flanders. In opposi- 
tion to this, Oates had found out seven or eight per- 
sons who deposed that they saw him in England 
about the beginning of May; and that he being 
known formerly to them in a clergyman's habit, 
they had observed him so much the more by reason 
of that change of habit. With one of these he 
dined ; and he had much discourse with him about 
his travels. An old Dominican friar, who w$s stiU 
of that church and order, swore also that he saw 
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him, and spoke frequently with faim at that time : 1679^ 



by this the credit of the St. Omers' scholars was 
quite blasted. There was no reason to mistrust 
those who had no interest in the matter, and swore 
that they saw Oates about that time ; whereas the 
evidence given by scholars bred in the Jesuits' col- 
lege, when it was to save some of their order, was 
liable to a very just suspicion. Bedlow now swore 
against them all; not upon hearsay as before, but on 465 
his own knowledge ; and no regard was had to his 
former oath mentioned in Ireland's trial. Dugdale 
did likevnse swear against some of them : one part 
of his evidence seemed scarce credible. He swore, 
that Whitebread did in a letter that was directed to 
himself, though intended for F. Evers, and that came 
to him by the common post, and was signed by 
Whitebread, desire him to find out men proper to 
be made use of in killing the king, of what quality 
soever they might be. This did not look like the 
cunning of Jesuits, in an age in which all people 
made use either of ciphers or of some disguised 
cant. But the overthrowing the St. Omers' evidence 
was now such an additional load on the Jesuits, that 
the jury came quickly to a verdict ; and they were 
condemned. At their execution they did with the 
greatest solemnity, and the deepest imprecations pos- 
sible, deny the whole evidence upon which they were 
condemned : and protested, that they held no opin- 
ions either of the lawfulness of assassinating princes, 
or of the pope's power of deposmg them, and that 
they counted all equivocation odious and sinful. All 
theii* speeches were very full of these heads. Go- 
van's was much laboured, and too rhetorical. A very 
zealous protestant, that went oft to see them in pri- 
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1679. son, told merth^thej^behHi/^ltoemselv^ greali 
decency, and vnth dll the appeavailces botli o£ iniw^* 
cence and det^crtiion; 
Laoghorn'8 Ladg^oiTi, tftke lawycT, was tmed next : he- madie 
use of the St. Otneis' scholais v bnt their evidence 
seemed to be so^ baffled, that it served him in no 
stead He ingi^ted next om sonle contcadictions in 
the sev«]»i depositions that Gates » had given at se* 
neral triate: but* he hadi no'othar dndence of that 
besides the printed trials, which was im>: proof in 
law. The judges said upont this, (that which is per- 
haps good in law, but yet does not satisfy a man's 
mind;) that great difierence was> tobe made betwieen 
a narrative upon oath-, and an evidence giv^^ii iti 
court. If a man was false in. any one oath,, tiiere 
seemed to be just reason to set hira aside^ a& no 
good witness; Lan^om likewise ui^ed this, that it 
W%ts six weeks after Oates's fipst discovery *befbre' he 
named him :' whereas, if the comiliissions had been 
lodged W¥th him, he ought to hav« been seizied. on 
and searched first of all. Bedlow swore;^ he saw him 
enter some of Coleman's treasonable letters in an ne^ 
gistbr, in' which express mention was made- of kilk 
big the king. He shewed the improbability of this^ 
that aiman* of Mi business coiild: b^ set to-n^iater 
letter. Yet alii wa^r of no use to him^; for he' was 
cast Oi^at pains was taken i» persuade- him to 
466^S^OYe» all he kne^; and his exieontioii was de-» 
ky^d for som6 weeks, in hopes> that somewhat mi^t 
be dr^rwn fr^m Mm. He offered a disc^vei^ of the 
estates and ^oc^ that the Jesuits had in' Engbmd; 
the* secret of which was lodged witlr htm : but He 
protested, that he could miake no other dfeeovery-; 
and persiirted in this to his death*. He spent the 
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taixm, in wkkh his. atecution was respited^ in writ- K^d* 
ing some very devout aiid : treH composed medita- And death. 
tions. He was in all reelects a very extraordinary 
man : he was learned^ and honest iki his profession' ; 
but was out of measure bigoted in his religion. He^ 
died with great constancy. 

These executions,, with the denials of all that suf- 
fered, made great impressicms on many. Several 
books were writ, to shew that 1 jdiig for a good end 
was not only thongli* lawM among them, but had 
been often practised^ pairticidarirf fty some of those 
who died for the gunpowder treasoix, denying those 
very things which were afterwards not only fuUy 
proved, but confused by the persons t^ncei^ed in 
them : yet the behaviour and last words of those 
witt) suffered made impreisrions which no books coald 
carry off. 

Some months aftisr tHiB one Seijeatit, ai secular 
priest, who had been always in ill term» with the 
Jesiiite, and was a ^eaiou^ papist in hb owti way,^ 
app^i^d befere the dc^neil upon secwity given him ; 
and be a^err^d^ that C^ovan^ the Jesuit^ who died 
protesting he had never tAiought it lawftd to murder 
kiogs, but had: always detested it, had at his last 
b^g In FHamifers said) to' a veiiy devout person, tvoiw 
wb&tti Serjeattt h^d ito, that he tiuought the queen/ 
might lawfiilly tak^ away Ifhe' kiiig^'s life* fbr the iff-. 
juries* he had ddne het, but mubh mofe because he 
was^ a heretic. Upon ^at Serjeant run out into 
mai^ partiteuiiairs, to shew how* little credit was due 
to*, the protestations made by Jemiits even at their 
deatAr. This gave some credit to the tenderest part 
of pates's evidence with relation to the queen. It 
shewed, that the trying to do it by her means had 
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i(579« been thought of by them. All this was only evi- 



dence from second hand : so it signified little. Ser* 
jeant was much blamed for it by all • his own side. 
He had the reputation of a sincere and good, but of 
an indiscreet, man K The executions were generally 
imputed to lord Shaftsbury, who drove them on in 
hopes that some one or other, to have saved him- 
self, would have accused the duke. But by these 
the credit of the witnesses, and of the whole plot, 
was smking apace. The building so much, and 
shedding so much blood, upon the weakest part of 
it, whidi was the credit of the witnesses, raised a 
467 general prejudice against it all; and took away the 
force of that, which was certainly true, that the 
whole party had been contriving a change of reli- 
gion by a foreign assistance, so that it made not im- 
pression enough, but went off too fast. It was like 
the letting blood, (as one observed,) which abates a 
fever. Every execution, like a new bleeding, abated 
the heat that the nation was in ; and threw us into a 
cold deadness, which was like to prove fatal to us. 
wakeman's Wakcman's trial came on next. Oates swore, he 

trial. , 

saw him wnte a bill to Ashby the Jesuit, by which 
he knew his handj and he saw another letter of his 
writ in the same hand, in which he directed Ashby, 
who was then going to the Bath, to use a milk diet, 
and to be pumped at the Bath ; and that in that let* 
ter he mentioned his zeal in the design of killing 
the king. He next repeated all the story he had 
sworn against the queen : which he brought only to 
make it probable that Wakeman, who was her phy- 

^ (There somewhere exists writer amongst the Romanists, 

an account of the dealings of an opponent of Hammond^ 

the prosecutors with him. He Bramhall, and Tillotson.) 
was an eminent controrersial 
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sicdan, was in it. To all this Wakeman objected, 1679. 
that at first Oates accused hiin only upon hearsay, 
and did solemnly protest he knew nothing against 
him: which was fully made out. So he said, all 
that Oates now swore against him must be a forgery 
not thought of at that time. He also proved by his 
own servant, and by the apothecary at the Bath, 
that Ashby's paper was not writ, but only dictated 
by him : for he happened to be very weary when he 
came for it, and his man wrote it out : and that of 
the milk diet was a plain indication of an ill laid 
forgery, since it was known that nothing was held 
more inconsistent with the Bath water than milk. 
'Bedlow swore against him, that he saw him receive 
a bill of 2000/. from Harcourt in part of a greater 
sum ; and that Wakeman told him afterwards that 
he had received the money ; and that Harcourt told 
him for what end it was given, for they intended 
the king should be killed, either by those they sent 
to Windsor, or by Wakeman's means: and if all 
other ways failed, they would take him off at New- 
market. Bedlow in the first giving his evidence 
deposed, that this was said by Harcourt when Wake- 
man was gone out of the room. But observing, by 
the questions that were put him, that this would 
not affect Wakeman, he swore afterwards, that he 
said it likewise in his hearing. Wakeman had no- 
thing to set against all this, but that it seemed im- 
possible that he could trust himself in such matters 
to such a person : and if Oates was set aside, he was 
but one witness. Three other Benedictine priests were 
ixied with Wakeman. Oates swore, that they were 
in the plot of killing the king ; that one of them, 
being their superior, had engaged to give 6000/. to- 
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^79' wards the carryipg i* pp. JBiedlow gwdre epmewhftt 
l^j^xmAiwAisii (^ itbe ^ama purpose agaiast two of 
^mi but thftt 4id Bot rfeie up to be ti^e^spn; ^s^ 
ibe had: nothiag to chairge the third with- They 
proved, that anoth^ pa^o^ had beeu their superiopr 
fyf several years ; and that Gates was never (wace 
.s^ffeired to co^i^e within their Jaouse, which all th^eir 
:$envants deposed. And they also proved, that when 
.Qates came into their house the night after :be made 
Jbis discovery, and took Pidcering out of his bed, 
and . saw them, he said, he had nothing to lay tp 
tfadr charge. They urged many other things to 
.d^rtroy the credit of the witnesses : and one of them 
made a long declamation, in a high bombast strain, 
±0 shew what credit was due to tibse spejeclws pf 
dying men. The eloquence was so forced and child- 
ish, tiiat this did them more hurt thmi good. Scpro^ 
summed up the evidence verj fitvouraibly for the 
posoners, &r contrary to his former practice. The 
truth is, that this was looked on as the queen's trial. 
He was ac- as Well as Wakcman's. The prisoners were acqmt- 
**"'**'• ted : and now the witnesses saw they were Wasted- 
And ithey were enraged upon it ; which they vented 
with much spite upon Scroggs. And there was m 
him maitter enough to work on for such foul mouth- 
jed people as they ware. Hie queen got a man of 
great quality to be sent over ambassador from Por- 
tugal, not knowing how much she might stand in 
seed of such a protection. He went next day with 
great state to thank Scroggs for his behaviour in 
>this triaL If he meant well in this compliment, it 
was very unadvisedly done : for the chief justice 
nras /exposed to much censure by it. And therefc^ 
some thought it was a shew of civility done on d$- 
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sign rto vuin faim.. iPor,. how w^^ pleased soever the lejg. 
pa^is^ nrere iwiih <the>slicees3>af this trial, and with 
ScfloggE^ /managBment, y^iet they could not he sup-: 
posed ito he so satisfiad .wilih bim, as to forgive his 
behaviour in the fiuQiaer. trials, which had been very 
indecently partial and violent. 

It was BOW delated in council whether the parlia- Debates 
meat, now parooro^ed, should be dissolved or not.t>Mngthe 
Hie Mng prevailed on the lords of Easex and Hali- p*'^^*"*' 
fax to be for a dissolution, promising to call another 
parliament next winter K Almost all the new eoun- 
sdlors were against the dissolution. They said» the 
crown had never gained any thing by dissolving a 
parliament in anger : the same men would probably 
be diosen again, while all that were thought favour- 
eble to the court would be blasted, and for the most 
part set asi^. The new men thus chosen, being 
fretted by a dissolution, and put to the charge and 
trouble of a new Section, they thought the next par- 469 
liam^t would be more uneasy to the king .than this 
if continued. Lwd Essex and Halifax on the other 
hand ai^ed, that since the king was fixed in his 
resolutions, both with relation to the exclusion wd 
iothe kxrd Danb}r's paitdcm, his parliament had en- 
gaged so far Jb both tfaes^, that tiiey cfmld not think: 



* I find by the duke's letters, 
'he was pleased with the disso- 
lution, but not with the so 
speedy calling of another, which 
he siiid was only two months 
delay, md w^s giving them so 
much time to concert their 
measures better against their 
ciest meeting; for he had little 
hopes a new parliament would 
differ much from the last. But 
his jedousies of the -king cofi* 



tinued : for in one he says, *' it 
*' is strange his majesty has not 
** written to me, neither in an- 
** ;awer to. what I wrote by Gra- 
*• ham, nor now upon breaking 
" the parliament. I ; am tkpt 
^' used like a brother nor a 
" friend. Press to have some 
** mark of displeasure shewn to 
" Armstrong ; if that be not 
" done, I know what I am to 
« expect.'' D. 
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1679. ^^^ these would be let fall : whereas a new parlia- 
" ment) though composed of the same members, not 

bemg yet engaged, might be persuaded to take other 
methods. The king followed this advice, whidi he 
had directed himself: two or three days after, lord 
Halifax was made an earl, which was called the re- 
ward of his good counseL And now the hatred be- 
tween the earl of Shaftsbury and him broke out into 
many violent and indecent instances. On lord Shafts- 
bury's side more anger appeared, and more contempt 
on lord Halifax's. Lord Essex was a softer man, 
and bore the censure of the party more mildly : he 
saw how he was cried out on for his last advice: 
but as he was not apt to be much heated, so all he 
said to me upon it was, that he knew he was on a 
good bottom, and that good intentions would disco- 
ver themselves, and be justified by all in conclusion. 
The affiun *I now put a stop in the further relation of affairs 

of Scotland. 

in England, to give an account of what passed in 
Scotland. The party against duke Lauderdale had 
lost all hopes, seeing how affairs were carried in the 
last convention of estates : but they began to take 
heart upon this great turn in England. The duke 
was sent away, and the lord Danby was in the 
tower, who were that duke's chief supports: and 
' when the new council was settled^ duke Hamilton 
and many others were encouraged to come up and 
accuse him. The truth was, the king found his 
memory was failing him ; and so he resolved to let 
him fall gently, and bring all Scotish affairs into 
the duke of Monmouth's hands. The Scotish lords 
were desired, not only by the long, but by the new 
ministers, to put the heads of their charge against 
duke Lauderdale in writing ; and the king promised 
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to hear lawyers on both sides, and that the earls of t67g. 
Essex and Halifax should be present at the hearing. 
Mackenzie was sent for, being the king's advocate, 
to defend the administration ; and Lockhart and 
Cunningham were to argue against it. The last of 
these had not indeed Lockhart's quickness, nor his 
talent in speaking ; but he was a learned and judi- 
cious man, and had the most universal, and indeed 
the most deserved reputation for integrity and vir- 
tue of any man, not only of his own profession, but 
of the whole nation. The hearing came on as was 470 
promised ; and it was made out beyond the possibi- 
lity of an answer, that the giving commissions to an 
army to live on free quarters in a quiet time was 
against the whole constitution, as well as the ex* 
press laws of that kingdom ; and that it was never 
done but in. an enemy's country, or to suppress a 
rebellion : they shewed likewise, how unjust and il- 
legal all the other parts of his administration were. 
The earls of Essex and Halifax told me every thing 
was > made out fully; Mackenzie having nothing to 
shelter himself in, but that flourish in the act against 
field conventicles, in which they were called the ren- 
dezvous of rebellion ; from which he inferred, that 
the country where these had been frequent was in 
a state of rebellion. Kings, naturally love to hear 
prerogative magnified : yet on this occasion the king 
had nothing to say in defence of the administration. 
But when May, the master of the privy purse, asked 
him in his familiar way what he thought now of his 
Lauderdale, he answered, as May himself told me, 
that they had objected many damned things that he 
had done against them, but there was nothing ob- 
jected that was against his service. Such are the 

VOL. IL Q 
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1679. notioiis that many kings drink in, by which they set 



' up an interest for themselves in opposition to the in- 

terest of the peojde : and as soon as the peojde ob- 
serve* that, which they will do sooner or later, theii 
they will naturally mind their own interest, and set 
it up as much in opposition to the prince: and in 
this contest the people will grow always too hard 
for the prince, unless he is able to subdue and govern 
them by an army. The duke of Monmouth was be- 
ginning to form a scheme of a ministry : but now 
the government in Scotland was so remiss, that the 
people apprehended they might run into all sort of 
confusion. They heard that England was in such 
distractions that they needed fear no force from 
thence. Duke Lauderdale's party was losing heart, 
and were fearing such a new model there, as was set 
up here in England. All this set those mad people 
that had run about with the fidd conventicles into a 
phrensy : they drew together in great bodies : some 
parties of the troops came to disperse them, but 
found them both so resolute and so str6ng, that they 
did not think fit to engage them : sometimes they 
fired on one another, and some wiere killed of both 
sides. 
The Arch- Whcu a party of furious men were riding through 
Andrew's is 3- moor ucaT St. Andrew's, they saw the archbishop's 
murdered. ^^q^Jj appear : he was coming from a council day, 
471 and was driving home : he had sent some of his ser- 
vants home before him, to let them know he was 
coming, and others he had sent off on compliments ; 
so that there was no horsemen about the coach* 
They seeing this, concluded, according to their fran- 
tic enthusiastic notions, that God had how delivered 
up their greatest enenly into their hands': seven of 
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them made up to the coach, while the rest were as 1679. 

scouts riding all about the moor. One of them fired 

a pistol at him, which burnt his coat and gown, but 
did not go into his body : upon this they fancied he 
had a magical secret to secure him against a shot ; 
and they drew him out of his coach, and murdered 
him barbarously, repeating their strokes till they were 
sure he was quite dead : and so they got clear off, no 
body happening to go cross the moor all the while"'. 
This was the dismal end of that unhappy man r it 
struck all people with horror, and softened his ene- 
mies into some tenderness*^ : so that his memory was 
treated with decency by those who had very little 
respect for him during his life. 

A week after that, there was a great field conven- a rebellion 
ticie held within ten miles of Glasgow : a body of"" ^**"^" 
the guards engaged with them, and they made such 



m 



(According to the apologe- 
tical account of one of the as- 
sassins, given in a book called 
The Memoirs of the Church of 
Scotland, Lond. 17 17. p. 307. 
they had resolved to kill a gen- 
tleman, one of their enemies, 
and had been lying in ambush 
for that purpose, when they 
were informed of the arch- 
bishop*s being on the road. 
But the accounts published at 
the very time report, that 
inquiries had been previously 
made by them after him. Some 
servants were attending ; for in 
the above apology, and in a nar- 
rative of this murder affixed to 
the life of the archbishop, print- 
e4 in i7»3» they are expressly 
said to have been disarmed by 
the ruffians. They rifled the 
pockets of the archbishop and 



of his daughter, and wounded 
the latter whilst she was cling- 
ing to her father. Such were the 
dreadful effects of fanaticism ir- 
ritated by persecution, at a time 
when the principles of religious 
liberty were little understood, 
and less acted upon.) 

" (At the time of the arch- 
bishop*s death, in order to ex- 
onerate the covenanters from 
the guilt of it, their friends in 
England gave out, that h^ died 
by the hands of his private ene- 
mies, whom he had grossly in- 
jured ; amongst whom, they 
said^ vms his steward. See Al- 
gernon Sydney's Letters to Mr. 
•H. Savile, pp. 65. 72. A rela- 
tion also, conformable to these 
particulars, is printed in the first 
volume of Cogan*s Collection of 
Tracts, p. 385.) 

Q 2 
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^^79' vigorotts resistance, that the guards, having lost 
thirty ctf their number, were forced to run for it° : 
so the conventicle formed itself into a body, and 
marched to Glasgow : the person that led them had 
been bred by me, while I lived at Glasgow, being the 
younger son of Sir Tho. Hamilton that had married 
my sister, but by a former wife: he was then a lively, 
hopefiil young man : but getting iato that company, 
. and into their notions, he became a crack-brained 
enthusiast ; [and under the shew of a hero, was an 
ignominious coward.] Duke Lauderdale and his 
party published every where that this rebellion was 
hea^d by a nephew of mine, whom I had prepared 
for such a work while .he was in my hands : their 
numbers were so magnified, that a company or two 
which lay at Glasgow retiried in all haste, and left 
the town to them, though they were then not abov^ 
four or five hundred ; and these were so ill armed, 
and so ill commanded, that a troop of horse could 
have easily dispersed them. The council at Edin- 
burgh sent the earl of Linlithgow against them with 
a thousand foot, two hundred horse, and two hun- 
dred dragoons : a force much greater than was ne- 
cessary for making head against such a rabble. He 
marched till he came within ten miles of them ; and 
then he pretended he had intelligence that they were^ 
above eight thousand strong ; so he marched back ; 
for he said, it was the venturing the whole force the 
472 king had upon too great an inequality: he could 
never prove that he had any such intelligence : some 
imputed this to his fear : others thought, that being 
much engaged with duke Lauderdale, he did this on 
purpose to give them time to increase their num- 

o For what? S. 
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bers: and thought their madness would be the best ^^9- 



justification of all the violences that had been com- 
mitted in duke Lauderdale's administration. Thus 
the country was left in their hands: and if there had 
been any designs or preparations made formerly for 
a rebellion, now they had time enough to run to- 
gether, and to form themselves: but it appeared that 
there had been no such designs, by this, that none 
came into it but those desperate intercommoned 
men, who were as it were hunted from their houses 
into all those extravagances that men may fall in, 
who wander about inflaming one another, and are 
heated in it with false notions of religion. The re- 
bels, having the country left to their discretion, fan- 
cied that their numbers would quickly increase: and 
they set out a sort of manifesto, complaining of the 
Oppressions they lay under, asserting the obligation 
of the covenant : and they concluded it with the de- 
mand of a free parliament. When the news of this 
came to court, duke Lauderdale said, it was the ei- 
feet of the encouragement that they had. from the 
king^s. hearkening to their compliEdnts : whereas aU 
indifferent men thought it was rather to be imputed 
to his insolence and tyranny. 

. The king resolved to lose no time : so he sent the Monmoath 
duke of Monmouth down post, with friU powers tOto^supp^ss 
command in chief: and directions were sent to some'^* 
troops that lay in the north of England to be ready 
to march upon his orders. Duke Lauderdale ap*. 
prehended that those in arms would presently sub- 
mit to the duke of Monmouth, if there was but time 
given for proper instruments to go among them, and 
that then they would pretend they had been forced 
into that rising by the violence of the government : 

Q 8 
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i67g. so he got the king to send positive orders after him, 
that he should not treat with them, but fall on them 
immediately: yet he marched so slowly that they 
had time enough given them to dispose them to a 
submission. They fixed at Hamilton, near which 
there is a bridge on Glide, which it was believed 
they intended to defend : but they took no care of 
it. They sent some to treat with the duke of Mon- 
mouth: he answered, that if they would submit to 
the king^s mercy, and lay down their arms, he would 
interpose for their pardon, but that he would not 
treat with them as long as they were in arms : and 
473 some were b^inning to press their rendering them- 
selves at discretion : they had neither the grace to 
submit, nor the sense to march away, nor the cou- 
rage to fight it out : but suffered the duke of Mon- 
mouth to make himself master of the bridge. They 
Tbeywen wcrc then four thousand men: but few of them 
i^keo. "were well armed : if they had charged those that 
came first over the bridge, they might have had 
some advantage: but they looked on like men 
that had lost both sense and courage: and upon 
the first charge they threw down their arms, and 
ran away : there were between two or three huiib- 
dred killed, and twelve hundred taken prisoners. 
The duke of Monmouth stopped the execution that 
his men were making as soon as he could, and saved 
the prisoners ; for some moved, that they should be 
all killed upon the spot. Yet this was afterwards 
objected to him as a ne^ect of the king's service^ 
and as a courting the people: the duke of York 
talked of it in that strain : and the king himsdf 
said to him, that if he had been there^ the y should 
not have had the trouble of prisoners : he answered. 
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he could not kill men in cold blood ; that was work 1679. 
only for butchers. Duke Lauderdale's creatures 
pressed the keeping the army some time in that 
country, on design to have eat it up : but the duke 
of Monmouth sent home the militia, and put the 
troops under discipline : so that all that country was 
sensible that he had preserved them from ruin: 
the very fanatical party confessed that he treated 
them as gently as possible, considering their mad- 
ness : he came back to court as soon as he had set- 
tled matters, and moved the king to grant an in- 
demnity for what was past, and a liberty to hold 
meetings under th^ king's licence or connivance : he 
shewed the king that all this madness of field con- 
yentides flowed only from the severity against those 
that were held within doors i*. Duke Lauderdale 
dxew the indemnity in such a manner, that it car- 
ried in some clauses of it a full pardon to himself 
and all his party ; but he clogged it much with re- 
lation to those for whom it was granted. All gen- 
tlemen, preachers, and officers were excepted out of 
it ; so that the favour of it was much limited ; two 
of their preachers were hanged, but the other pri- 
soners were let go upon ^heir signing a hond. for 
keeping th^ peace ; two hundred of them were sent 
to Virginia, but they were all cast away at sea. 
Thus ended this tumultuary rebellion, which went 
by the name of Bothwell-bridge, where the action 
was. The king soon after sent down orders for 
allowing meeting-houses: but the duke of Mon- 

P The duke, in a letter from " mouth gott for the phanatics 

Edinbnrgh, says, '* I find the *' here, after they had been 

" generality of the best . men *• beaten, and say it will encou- 

'^ here much troubled' at the " rage them to another rebel- 



«« 



indulgence the duke of Mon- ** lion.** D. 

Q 4 
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1679. mouth's interest sunk so soon after this, that these 

4!^ were scarce opened when* they were shut up again i 

their enemies said, this looked Uke a rewarding 

them for their rebellion. 

The king Au accidcnt happened soon after this, that put 

taken illy . ^ t 

and the the wholc uatiou in a fnght, and produced very 
to wiST" great effects : the king was taken ill at Windsor of 
an intermitting fever : the fits were so long and so 
severe, that the physicians apprehended he was in 
danger : upon which he ordered the duke to be sent 
for, but very secretly ; for it was communicated to 
none but to the earls of Sunderland, Essex, and HaA 
lifax. The duke made all possible haste, and came 
in disguise through Calais, as the quicker passage : 
but the danger was over before he came: the fit^ 
did not return after the king took quinquina, called 
in England the Jesuits* powder, (or bark:) as be 
recovered, it was moved that the duke shdidd be 
again sent beyond sea : he had no mind to it : but 
when the king was positive in it, he moved thM the 
duke of Monmouth should be put out of all com- 
mand, and likewise sent beyond sea. The duke- of 
Monmouth's Mends advised him to agree to this; 
for he might depend on it, that as soon as the par- 
liament met, an address would be made to the king 
for bringing him back, since his being thus divested 
of his commissions, and sent away at the duke's de- 
sire, would raise his interest in the nation. 
The many At this time the party that began to be made for 

Calse stories --•- /» '»»••■ 1 • 11 

spread to the dukc of York were endeavouring to blow mat- 

iTyf - ters up into a flame every where : of which the earl 

of Essex gave me the following instance, by which 

it was easy to judge what sort of intelligence they 

were apt to give, and how they were possessing the 
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king and his ministers with ill-grounded fears : he i<^9* 



came once to London on some treasury business the 
day before the conmion haU was to meet in the city: 
so the spies that were employed to bring news from 
all comers came to him, and assured him that it 
was resolved next day to make use of the noise of 
that meeting, and to seize on the Tower, and do all . 
such things as could be managed by a popular fury. 
The advertisements came to him from so many 
hands, that he was inclined to believe . there was 
somewhat in it : some pressed him to send soldiers 
into the tower and to the other parts of the city. 
He would not take the alarm so hot, but he sent to 
the lieutenant of the tower to be on his guard : and 
he ordered' some companies to be drawn^ up in Co- 
vent Garden and in Lincoln's Inn Fields : and he 
had two hundred men ready, and barges prepared 
to carry them to the tower, if there should have 
been the least shadow of tumult : but he would not 
seem to fear a disorder too much, lest perhaps that 475 
might have produced one : yet after all the affright- 
ening stories that had been brought him, the next 
day passed over very calmly, it not appearing by 
the least circumstance that any thing was designed^ 
besides the business for which the common haU was 
summoned. He often reflected on this matter : those 
mercenary spies are very officious, that they may 
deserve their pay; and they shape their story to 
the tempers of those whom they serve : and to such 
creatures, and to their false intelligence, I imputed 
a great deal of the jealousy that I found the king 
possessed with. Both the dukes went now beyond 
sea : and that enmity which was more secret before, 
and was covered with a court civility, did now break 
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1679. out opeii and barefaced^. But it seemed that the 
duke of York had prevailed with the king not to 
call the parliament that winter, in hope that the 
heat the nation was in would with the help of some 
time grow cooler, and that the party that began 
now to declare more openly for the right of succes- 
^n would gain ground. There was also a pre- 
tended discovery now ready to break out, which the 
duke might be made bdieve could carry off the plot 
from the papists, and cast it on the contrary party. 
A pretended Dangcrfield, a subtle and dexterous man, who 

plot disco- _ 

Tered,caiied had gouc through all the shapes and practices of 

the meal- j. j^»i- r»i • 1 

tab plot, roguery, and m particular was a false comer, under- 
took now to coin a plot ^ for the ends of the papists. 
He was in gaol for debt, and was in an ill intrigue 
with one Cellier, a popish midwife, who had a great 
share of wit, and was abandoned to lewdness. She 
got him to be brought out of prison, and carried 
him to the countess of Powis, a zealous managing 
papist. He, after he had laid matters with her, as 



n The duke writes, iil a letter 
from Brussels, " I see his ma- 
** jesty has been much misin- 
*^ formed as to some things 
** concerning the duke of Mon- 
*' mouth; for lord chancdlor 
Hyde never went about to 
put any jealousies into my 
head of my nephew: what 
" he did about the patent was 
** only what any man that un- 
" derstood the law was obliged 
** to, and I do not remember 
** he ever opened his mouth to 
*• me of it. And till he spake 
to me himself, at Windsor, 
five or six years ago, of his 
having a mind to be general, 
I never took any thing ill of 
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<« him, nor grew jealous of him : 
** but after what I had said to 
** him upon that sulject, of my 
reasons against it, and that I 
told him then, freely, he was 
not to expect my friend- 
ship if ever he pretended to 
*' it, or had it; one cannot 
*' wonder if I was against any 
thing that did increase his 
power in military affairs, as his 
being colonel of foot guards 
would have done, especially 
*' when I saw he used all little 
arts by degrees to compass 
his point of being general." 
D. 

'Witty. S. 
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wiU afterwards appear, got into all companies, and \67g. 
mixed with the hottest men of the town, and stu- 
died to engage others with himself to swear, that 
they had been invited to accept of comtoissions, and 
that a new form of government yr^ to be set up, 
and that the king and the royal &mily were to be 
sent away. He was carried with this story, first to 
the duke, and then to the king, and had a weekly 
allowance of money, and was very kindly used by 
many of that side; so that a whisp^ run about 
town, that some extraordinary thing would quickly 
break out : and he having some correspondence with 
one colonel Mansel, he made up a bundle of sedi- 
tious but ill contrived letters, and laid them in a 
dark comer of his room : and then some searchers 
were sent from the custom house to look for some 
forbidden goods, which they heard were in ManseFs 476 
chamber. There were no goods found: but as it 
was laid, they found that bundle of letters: and 
upon that a great noise was made of a discovery : 
but upon inquiry it appeared the letters were coun- 
terfeited, and the forger dP them was suspected ; so 
they searched into all Dangerfield's haunts, and in 
one of them they found a paper that contained the 
scheme of this whole fiction, which, because it was 
found in a meal-tub, came to be called the meal-tub 
plot. Dangerfield was upon that dapt up, and he 
soon after confessed how the whole matter was laid 
and managed : in which it is very probable he mixed 
much of his own invention with truth, for he was a 
profligate liar. This was a great disgrace to the 
popish party, and the king suffered much by the 
countenance he had given him ; the earls of Essex 
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1679. and Halifax were set down in the scheme to be 



sworn against with the rest*. 
Grwitjea- Upon this they iH*essed the king vehemently to 
tbekiog. call a parliament immediately. But the king 
thought that if a parliament should meet while all 
men's spirits were sharpened by this new discovery, 
'^ he would find them in worse temper than ever : 
when the king could not be prevailed on to do that, 
lord Essex left the treasury. The king was very 
uneasy at this. But lord Essex was firm in his re- 
solution not to meddle in that post more, since a 
parliament was not called : yet, at the king's earnest 
desire, he continued for some time to go to coundL 
Lord Halifax fell ill, much from a vexation of mind : 
his sjHrits were oppressed, a deep melancholy seizing 
him : for a fortnight together I was once a day with 
him, and found then that he had deep (deeper) im* 
pressions of religion on him [than those who knew 
the rest of his life would have thought him capable 
of.] Some foolish people gave it out that he was 
mad : but I never knew him so near a state of true 
wisdom as he was at that time. He was much 
troubled at the king's forgetting his promise to hold 
a parliament that winter ; and expostulated severely 
ujpon it with some that were sent to him from the 
king : he was offered to be made secretary of state, 
but he refused it. Some gave it out that he pre- 
tended to be lord lieutenant of Ireland, and was 
uneasy when that was denied him : but he said to 

' (But see North*s Ezamen, the commons to the house of 

p. 256—271. This egregious lords, accused the duke of York, 

villain, Dangerfield, in the next of having proposed to him to 

year, just before the bill of ex- kill the kmg.) 
elusion was brought up from 
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me that it was offered him, and he had refiised it: 1679. 
He did not love, he said, a new scene, nor. to. dine 
with sound of trumpet and thirty-six dishes of meat 
on his table. He likewise saw that lord Essex had 
a mind to be again there ; and he was confident he 
was better fitted for it than he himself was. . My 
being much with him at that time was reflected on : 477 
it was said, I had heightened his disaffection to the 
court : [and Hyde, made then a lord, objected it to 
me.] I was with him only as a divine. 

The court went on in their own pace: lord 
Tweedale being then at London moved the earl of 
Peterborough, that it would be more honourable, 
and more for the duke's interest,- instead of living 
beyond sea, to go and live in Scotland. Lord Peter- 
borough went inunediatdy with it to the king, who 
approved of it. So notice was given the duke : 
and he was appointed to meet the king at New? 
market in October. Lord Tweedale saw, that since 
the duke of Monmouth had lost, his credit with the 
king, duke Lauderdale would again be continued in 
his posts; and that he would act over his former 
extravagances : whereas he reckoned that this would 
he checked by the duke's going to Scotland : and 
that he would study to make himself acceptable to 
that nation, and bring things among them into order 
and temper. The duke met the king at Newmarket, 
as it was ordered : but upon that the earl of Shafts- 
bury, who was yet president of the council, though 
he had quite lost all his interest in the king, called 
a council at Whitehall, and represented to them the 
dffliger the king, was in by the duke's. being so near 
him; and jnressed the council to represent , this to 
the king. But they did not agree to it : and upon 
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Mon- 
mouth's 
diagrace. 



167 g. the king's coming to London he was turned out, 
and lord Roberts, made then earl of Radnor, was 
made lord president. 

The duke went to Scotland soon after : and upkm 
that the duke of Monmouth grew impatient, when 
he found he was still to be kept beyond sea. He 
begged the king'i^ leave to return : but when he saw 
no hope of obtaining it, he came over without leave. 
The king upon that would not see him, and required 
him to go back ; on which his Mends were divided. 
Some advised him to comply with the king's plear- 
sure : but he gave himself fatally up to the lord 
Shaftsbury's conduct, who put him on all the me- 
thods imagmable to make himself popular. He 
went round many parts of England, pretending it 
was for hunting and horse matches, many thousands 
coming together in most places to see him : so that 
this looked like the mustering up the force of the 
party : but it really weakened it : many grew jea- 
lous of the design, and fancied here was a new dvil 
war to be raised. Upon this they joined in with the 
duke's party. Lord Shaftsbury set also on foot pe« 
titions for a parliament, in order to the securing the 
king's person and the protestant religion. These 
were carried about and signed in many places, not- 
478 withstanding the king set out a proclamation against 
them : upon that a set of counter-petitions was pro- 
moted by the court, expressing an abhorrence of all 
seditious practices, and referring the time of calling 
a parliament wholly to the king. There were not 
such numbers that joined in the petitions for the 
parliament as had been expected: so this shewed 
rather the weakness than the strength of the party : 
and many \vell meaning men began to dislike those 



PetitioDS 
for a par 
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]nractices, and to ^vprehend that a change of govern- 1679. 
ment was designed. 

Some made a reflection on that whole method of 
proceeding, which may deserve well to be remem- 
bered: in the intervals of parliament, men that 
complain of the government by keeping themselves 
in a sullen and quiet state, and avoiding cabals and 
public assemblies, grow thereby the stronger, and 
more capable to make a stand when a parliament 
comes : whereas by their forming of parties out of 
parliament, unless in order to the managing of elec- 
tions, they do both expose themselves to much dan- 
ger, and bring an iU character on their designs over 
the nation; which naturally loves parliamentary 
cures, but is jealous of all other methods. 

The king was now wholly in the duke^s interest, Great dis- 
and resolved to pass that, winter without a parlia- aii sides. 
ment. Upon which the lords Russel and Cavendish, 
sir Henry Capel and Mr. Powel, four of the new 
counsellors, desired to be excused from their attend- 
ance in counciL Several of those who were put in 
the admiralty and in other commissions, desired like- 
wise to be dismissed: with this the king was so 
highly offended, that he became more sullen and in- 
tractable than he had ever been before. 

The men that governed now were the earl of oodoi- 
Sunderland, lord Hyde, and Godolphin : the last of ^'/ *" 
these was a younger brother of an ancient family in 
Cornwall, that had been bred about the king from a 
pagey-and was now considered as one of the ablest 
men that belonged to the court : he was the silent- 
est and modestest man that was perhaps ever bred 
in a court. He had a clear apprehension, and des- 
patched business with great method, and with so 
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1679. much temper, that he had.no personal enemies : but 



his silence begot a jealousy, which has hung long 
upon him. His notions were for the court : but his 
incorrupt and sincere way of managing the concerns 
of the treasury created in all people a very- high 
esteem for him. He loved gaming the most of any 
man of business I ever knew ; and gave one reason 
for it, because it delivered him from the obligation 
479 to talk much: he had true principles of religion^ 
and virtue, and was free from all vanity, and never 
heaped up wealth : so that all things being laid to- 
gether, he w.as one of the worthiest and wisest men 
that has been. enq)loyed in our time ^ : and he has 
had much of the confidence of four of our succeed- 
ing princes \ 

• • 

1 680. In the spring of the year eighty the duke had 

leave to come to England ; and continued about the 

king'' till next winter, that (when) the parliament was 

An aiHance to sit. Foreign affairs seemed to be forgot by our 

against court. The priucc of Qrauge had projectcd au alliauce 

France. 

^ Sir Thomas Dyke told me, this account of him.) 

in king James the second's * King Charles gave him a 

reign, Ellis, one of the four short character when he was 

popish bishops, told him, that page, which he maintained to 

loni Godolphin was in doubts, his lifers end, of being never in 

and that there were masses the way, nor out of the way. 

said every day in the king's His great skill lay in finding 

chapel for his conversion : to out what were his prince's in- 

which he answered^ '* If he is dinations, which he was very 

** in doubt with you, he is out ready to comply with ; but had 

** of doubt with me." D. a very morose, haughty beha- 

. ^ All this very partial to my viour to every body ^^ and 

knowledge. S. (Yet in the could disoblige people by his 

character of lord Grodolphin looks, more than he could have 

drawn by Swift himself, in his done by any thing he could 

Hbtory of the Four last Years have said to them ; though his 

of queen Anne, p. 18, there is answers were commonly very 

tiothing very inconsistent with short and shocking. D. 
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dgldiiist Frakiiee: and most of the Q^man priirces i6do. 
Wert Much disposed to come into it : for the French 
lilkd 661 up af new court at Metz, in which manj 
pfiihe<^ vrdtOf under the i»-etence of dependencies, 
and tome old fcnrgot or forged titles, judged to be- 
iotig to the new French conquests. This was a 
iheall' ad weli as a perfidious practice, in which the . 
court of France raised much more jealousy and ha- 
wed ag^aidBt themselves, than could ever be balanced 
hy ilu^h- smalt accesrioiks as wiere adjudged by that 
tftodk court. The earl of Sunderland entered into a 
pfifticUhuf confidence with the prince of Orange, 
i^Mi^fr he managed by his uncle Mr. Sidney, who 
t^ad sent envoy to Holland : the prince seemed con- 
fidient^ that if England would come heartily into it, 
a stitmg confederacy might then have been formed 
against France. Van Beuning was then in England : 
and he wrote to the town of Amsterdam, that they 
could not depend on the faith or assistance of Eng- 
tsnd^ He assured tibem the couit was stiU in the 
French interest : he also looked on the jealousy be- 
tween the court and the country party as then so 
high, that he did not believe it possible to heal mat- 
ter# #o as to encourage the king to enter into any 
A^Elnbe that might draw on a war: for the king 
scf^med to set that up for a maxim, that his going 
into a^ar-was the putting himself into the hands of 
hil^ pEli4iam^nt ; and was firmly resolved against it. 
Vet the- project' of a league was formed : and the 
king* seemed inclined to go into it, as soon as niat- 
ti^rs could be well adjusted at home. 

There was this year at Midsummer a new prac- The eicc 
tice begun in the city of London, that produced very sjeruft^of 
ill consequences. The city of London has by char<- J-^ndon. 

VOL. II. B 
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1680. ter the shrivalry of Middlesex, as well as of the 
city: and the two sheriffs were to be chosen on 
Midsummer day. But the common method had 
been for the lord mayor to name one of the sheriffs 
by drinking to him on a pubhc occasion : and that 
480 nomination was commonly confirmed by the com- 
mon hall: and then they named the other sheriff. 
The truth was, the way in which the sheriffs lived 
made it a charge of about 5000/. a year : so they 
took little care about it, but only to find men that 
would bear the charge ; which recommended them 
to be chosen aldermen upon the next vacancy, and 
to rise up according to their standing to the mayor- 
alty, which generaUy went in course to the senior 
alderman. When a person was set up to be isdieriff 
that would not serve, he compounded the matter f(ff 
400/. fine. All juries were returned by the sheriffs : 
but they commonly left that wholly in the hands of 
their under sheriffs : so it was now pretended that 
it was necessary to look a little more carefully dfter 
this matter. The under sheriffs were generaUy at- 
torneys, and might be ei»ily brought under the 
management of the court : so it was proposed, that 
the sheriffs should be chosen with more care, not so 
much that they might keep good tables, as that they 
should return good juries. The person to whom the 
present mayor had drunk was set aside : and Bethel 
and Cornish were chosen sheriffs for the ensuing 
year. Bethel was a man of knowledge, and had 
writ a very judicious book of the interests of 
princes ^ : but as he was a known republican in 
principle, so he was a sullen and wilfid man ; and^ 

y (The Interests of Princes and States. Lond. l68o. 8vo. anony* 
* mous.) 
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tarned irom the ordinary way of a sheriff's Hving leso. 
into the e&trane of sordidness, which was very un- : 
acceptable to the body of the citizens, and proved a 
great prejudice to the party. Cornish, the other 
sheriff, was a plain, warm, honest man; and lived 
very nobly all his year : the court was very jealous 
of this, and understood it to be done on design to 
pack juries : so that the party should be always safe, 
whatever they might engage in. It was said, that 
the king would not have common justice done him 
hereafter against any of them, how guilty soever. 
The setting lip Bethel gave a great colour to this 
jealousy ; for it was said, he had expressed his ap- 
I»roving the late king^s death in very indecent terms. 
These two persons had never before received the 
sacrament in the church, being independents : but 
they did it now to qualify themselves for this office, 
which gave great advantages against the whdle par- 
ty : it was said, that the serving an end was a good 
retolver of all cases of conscience, and purged aU 
scruples. 

Thus matters went on till the winter eighty, in 
which the king resolved to hold a session of pailia^ 
ment. He sent the duke to Scotland a few days be« 
fore their meeting : and upon that the duchess of 481 
Portsmouth declared openly for the exclusion ; and 
so did lord Sunderland and Godolphin. Lord Sun- 
derland assured all people, that the king was re- 
solved to settle matta^ with his parliament on any 
terms, since the interest of England and the affairs 
of Europe made a league against France indispens- 
ably necessary at that time; which could not be 
done without a good understanding at home. Lord 
Sunderland sent lord Arran for me : I declined this 

It 2 
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1660. new acquamtance &s mucb as I could : but it eouiid 

' not be avoided : he seemed then very zealous f» a 

happy settlement : and this I owe hinir m justice, 

that though he went oC firom the measixres he wa^ 

ia at that time, yet he stiQ continued personally kind 

to my self: now the gveat pok^; was, whether the 

limitatroiis should be accepted, and treated about, ov 

The biu of the exclusion be ptumied. Lord Halifax aQSttred 

Sr^me. that any MmLions what^oeVe, that dioukl 

^^' leave the title ck£ ki^ to the duke, though it should 

be Httle more than a mere title^ might be dbtained 

of the king: but that he was positive 'and fixed 

against the exclusi^a. It i» trae, this was^ in a gveat 

measure imputed to his management^ and that he 

had wroi^ht the kuig up to^ it« 

• The most speciom handle for recommending the 

Iknitations was this: th^ duke declared openly 

against them : so if the king should fai^ve agreed to 

them, it must havi^ occasioned a breach between 

him- and the duke : and it seemed to be very d<ent^ 

able to have them once fall out ; since, as soon as 

ih^.waa brought about, the k&ig of his own accord 

ai^' for his own security might be moired to^ prcmiote 

the exclusion^ The truth i», lord' HaMas's hatred 

&f the eapl of Shaltebury^ and his vanity in desiring 

to ha^eids own notion preferred; sharpened him- at 

that tii9»e to- much indecency in^ h& whole- deport- 

mentt but the party dqiendi^ on the hopes^ tkaib 

tedy Pbrtsmottth and lord Sunderland gave themes 

many^meetings wape appointed between iMd ifa& 

&SL and) some leadihg m^n ; in which as he tried to 

dikreii; them frcnn the; i^cohision^ so- thejr tidied to 

persuade Wm to. i«^ both wUfaout effect. The ma^ 

jonty > had engaged^ themsehsss- to promote the eK^ 
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dwion ; lord Rilssd mo¥«d it first in the house of 1680. 
Q^jnancm, imd was aeoonded by Capel, Mountague, 
and Wiiimngton : Jones came into the house a lew 
days $£ber this, and went with ^reat zeal into it : 
Jenkins, now made seoretary <^ state in Coventry's 
{dace, was the chief maimf^r for the court. He 
was a m&o. of an exempbjry Hlb, and considerably 
learned: but he was dull ^d slow: he Waa su3*482 
pected of leaning to popery^ though very unjustly : 
but he was set on every punctilio of the dbturch of 
Et^land to stAperstition^ and was a great assertor of 
the divijae right of monarC^y^ and was for carrying 
the pra?ogative high: he neither spoke nor writ 
wett: but being «o enikieat for the most'CoUrUy 
quaiUfit^BtMins, other nuutters weee the more easily 
di£|)ensed widi. All Ins speeches atid arguixieati; 
against tibie exdusiop were . heard with indignation : 
io :the biU wai^ brought iitto the hous6. It was Passed by 
moved by thoaift who opposed it, that the duke's moiT™ 
dakightars mi^t be named in it, ais the next in the 
succession : but it was said, that was not necessary ; 
for since ,the duke was only personally disabled, as if 
he had been actually dead, that carried the succes- 
sion over to.his daughters : yet this gave a jealousy, 
as if it was intended to keep that matter still unde* 
termined ; and that upon another occasion it migfat 
be pretended, that the disabling the duke to succeed 
did likewise disable him to derive that right to 
others, which was thus cut off in himself« But 
though they would not name the duke's daughters, 
yet they sent such assurances to the prince of O- 
range, that nothing thus iQX>po8ed could be to his 
prejudice ; that he believed them, and declared his 
desire, that the king would fully satisfy his parlia* 

R 3 
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1680. 



But re* 
jected by 
the lords. 



ment : the States sent over memorials to the king^ 
pressing him to consent to the exclusion. The 
prince did not openly appear in this : but it being 
managed by Fagel, it was understood that he ap- 
proved of it : and this created a hatred in the dnke 
to him, which was never to be removed^ Lord Sun- 
derland) by Sidney's means, engaged the States into 
it : and he fancied. that it might have some effect. 

The bill of exclusion was quickly brought up to 
the lords. The ewAs of Essex and Shaftsbuiy ar- 
gued most for it : and the earl of Haliiax was the 
champioii on the other side : he gained great honour 
in the debate ; and had a visible superiority to lord 
Shaftsbury in the opinion of the whole house : and 
that was to him triumph enough. In conclusion, 
the biU was thrown but upon the first reading : the 
country party brought it nearer an equality * than 
was imagined they could do, considering the king^s 
earnestness in it, and that the whole bench of the 
bishops was against it\ The commons were in- 



^ 63 to 30. O. 

> Except three. See Echard. 
The three* it has been said, 
were, Compton, Pearson, and 
Lamplueh. qu. the Journal of 
the Lords as to those three hi* 
shops being that day in the 
house. Th^y were of London, 
Chester^ and Exeter. O. (The 
bishop of Chester, at that time 
the most learned Dr. Pearson, 
is not in the number of those 
who were present or voted on 
this occasion. Neither does it 
appear from the Journal of the 
House of Lords, who voted on 
one side, or who on the other, 
when the bill was rejected. 
But Chandler, in his History 



and Proceedings, reports, as 
well as Echard, that the con* 
tents for its rejection were 63, 
and the not contents 30, the 
bishops being all for rejecting 
it except three. It is now 
however practicable to correct 
the above statement, which is 
admitted into general history, 
that three of the bbhops voted 
for the exclusion of the duke 
of York ; a, list of those peers 
who voted for the bill of ex- 
clusion having been lately found 
by the head librarian of the 
Bodleian library, Mr. Bandinel, 
among the Ormonde papers be- 
queathed to the library by Carte 
the historian. They are all 
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flamed, when they saw the fate of their bill : they 1680: 
voted an address to the king to remove lord Halibx 
firom his counsels and presence for ever : which was 
an unparliamentary thing ; since it was visible that 
it was for Us arguing as he did in the house of 
lords, though they pretended it was for his advising 483 
the dissolution of the last parliament : but that was 
a thin disguise of their anger : yet without destroy- 
ing the freedom of debate, they could not found 
their address on that which was the true ouise of it. 
Russel and Jones, though formerly lord Halifax's 
frieods, thought it was enough not to speak against 
him in the house of conunons : but they sat silent. 
Some called him a papist : others said he was an 
atheist. Chichely, that had married his mother, 
moved, that I might be sent for to satisfy the house 
as to the truth of his religion. I wish I could have 
said as much to have persuaded them that he was a 

temporal peers^ thirty to num* to the subirersion of the legally 

ber, and to the list of their established religion, afforded a 

names this note is suljoined; triumph to the exclusionists ; 

** Thus all the fourteen bi* but Pearson would never have 

** shops, and forty-nine tempo- consented to set aside the next 

ral peers, (63 in the whole,) heir of an hereditary monarchy. 






voted for its being rejected." and to ruin an individual, on ac- 

So MS. Carte. J. J. J. But, as count of that religion, whidi 

Chandler above cited asserts, he had protested should be a 

that *' upon the first reading of matter solely between God and 

** the bill, it was carried in the his own soul. The intrigues 

*' affirmative that it should be with France were at that time 

•* committed by two voices on- either not credited, or at least 

** ly," it is probable, that three the professed object of them 

of the bishops were for its known to few; although it must 

committal ; which gave rise to be acknowledged, that the wise 

the other report. That bishop and good had long been appre- 

Pearson ever voted for this hensive of *' the secret machl- 

bill, was always highly im- '* nations of the papal faction," 

probable. The conduct indeed to use the words of the same 

of the duke of York after his bishop in the conclusion of a 

accession to the throne, when scarce sermon preached by him 

he abused the royal prerogative in 1673.) 
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i€SO» gpod ChristiaBy as that he was no papist : I waa at 
that time in a vety good character in that faouise : 
the first volume of the History of the Befbrmadon 
was then out ; and was so wdL recdved, 4;hat I had: 
the thanks of both houses fi)r it, and was desired hf 
both to prosecute that woi^. The parliament had 
made an address to the king fi>r a fast day. Dr. 
Sprat and I were ordered to preach before the house 
of commons : my turn was in the morning : I mqa-^ 
tioned nothing relating to the plot, but what ap-* 
peared in Coleman's letters: yet I laid open the 
cruelties of the church of Rome in many in3taaees 
that happened in queen Mary's reign, which, were 
not then known: and I aggravated, though Fcvy 
truly ^ the danger of falling under the power of that 
religion. I pressed also a mutual fixrbearance among 
ourselves in lesser matters : but I insisted most on 
the impiety and vices that had worn out all sense oi 
religion, and all regard to it among us. Sprat in 
the afternoon went further into the belief of the 
plpt than I had done : • l>^t he insinuated his fears of 
their undutiiulness to the king in such a manner, 
that [as it was much the worse sermon I ever heard 
him preach, so] they were highly offended at him : 
so the commons did not send him thanks, as they 
did to me ; which raised his merit at court, as it in- 
creased the displeasure against me. Sfirat had st^. 
died a polite style much: but there was little strength 
in it : he had the beginnings of learning laid well in 
him : but he has allowed himself in a course of som^ 
years in much sloth, and too many liberties ^. 

^ A bull. S. very much in writing the Re- 

^ Very Mse. S. Sprat was hearsal. He was highly valued 

chaplain to the duke of Biick- by men of wit, and little by 

ingham, and had as8i9ted him those of his own profeasioo. JD> 
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The kiMg smi totmy meesage? t0 the bonie t^f i^tssih 
eommons, j^fissiag for a Aij^lj^^ first fojr pf^&rvmg 
Tangier, he being then in ft wfst vith <3ie king rf 
Fez, wl^ch by ren^on of th$ lii^taiioe pat him to 
much charge; hot chi^y, for fewafeHng hiea ta go 
mto alliances necessaiy for th§ cammoii presorra^ 
tion. 

The hotise upon that made a long representaticoi 484 
to the king of the danger* that both he and Ht^^^l^Z^ 
were in; and assured him, thcr would do^ eyery p'"?*^*** 

, ^ tr against 

thii^ that he could expect of themp as aoon as they some ^i^th 
yvere weB. secured: by which they meant, aa soon**^*"^' 
as the excfaifiion should pess^ and that bad miniatem 
and ill judges should be removed. They renewed 
their address against lord Halifax; and madfi fld^ 
dresses both against the marqub of Worcester, soon 
after made duk^ of Beau&rt^ and agaijist lord Cl^ 
rendon and Hide, as men inclined to popery. Hide 
spoke so vehemently to vindioate himaelf ih)m tte 
su^icions of popery^ that he cried in his speech : 
and Jones, upon the soare of old friendship, got tlie 
words relating to popery to be struck out of the adt- 
dress against him. The commons ako in^ached 
several of the judges and Mr. Seymour : the judges 
were accused for some illegal: charges and judgr 
ments; and Seymour, for. cocry^on and mal^r 
ministration in the office of treasurer of the. navy. 
They impeached Scroggs fioff high treason :tHit it 
was visible that the matters ohjected iio him were 
pnly misdemeanoTB : so the lords rejected the im^ 
peachment ; which was aamed chiefly by the £arl 
of Dsnby^s party, and in faymir to lum. The com«- 
mons did also assert the right of the people to peti- 
tion for a parliament: and because some in their 
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1660. counter-petitioiis had expressed their abhorrenoe of 



this practice, they voted these abhorrers to be be-^ 
trayers of the liberties of the nation. They expelled 
one Withins out of their house for signing one of 
these, though he with great humility confessed his 
fault, and begged pardon for it. The merit of this 
raised him soon to be a judge ; for indeed he had 
no other merit: they fell also on sir Gewge Jeffe- 
ries, a furious declaimer at the bar: but he was 
raised by that, as well as by this prosecution ^. The 
house did likewise send their sargeant to many parts 
of England to bring up abhorrers as delinquents • 
upon which the right that they had to imprison any 
besides their own members came to be much ques-* 
tioned, since they could not receive an information 
upon oath, nor proceed against such as refused to 
appear before them. In many places, those for whom 
they sent their sergeant refused to come up. It was 
found, that such practices were grounded on no law, 
and were no elder than queen Elizabeth's time: 
while the house of commons used that power gently^ 
it was submitted to in respect to it: Init now it 
grew to be so much extended, that many resolved 
not to submit to it. The former parliament had 
passed a very strict act for the due execution of the 
485^ corpus; whidi was indeed aU they did: it 
was carried by an odd artifice in the house of lords. 
Lord Orey and lord Norris were named to be the 
tellers : lord Norris, being a man subject to vapowmf 
was not at aU times attentive to what he was doing: 
so a very fat lord coming in, lord Grey counted him 
for ten, as a jest at first : but seeing lord Norris had 

^ But see an account of this as to Jefferies in Mr. Roger 
North's Examen. O. 
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not observed it^ he went on with this misreckoning i66b. 
of ten : so it was reported to the house, and declared 
that they who were for the bill were the majority, 
though it indeed went on the other side: and by 
this means the bill passed «. There was a bold for« 
ward man, Sheredon, a native of Ireland, whom the 
commons committed : and he moved for his habeas 
corpus ; some of the judges were afiraid o£ the house^ 
and kept out of the way : but baron Weston had 
the courage to grant it. The session went yet into 
a higher strain; for they voted, that all anticipa« 
tions on any branches of the revenue were against 
law, and that whosoever lent any money upon the 
credit of those anticipations were public enemies to 
the kingdom. Upon this it was spid, that the par* 
liament would neither supply the king themselves, 
nor suffer him to make use of his credit, which 
every private man might do. They said, on the 
other hand, that they looked on the revenue as a 
public treasure, that was to be kept clear of all anti* 
cipations, and not as a private estate that might be 
mortgaged : and they thought, when all other means 
of supply except by parliament were stopped, that 
must certainly bring the king to their terms. Yet 
the clamour raised on this, as if they had intended 
to starve the king, and blast his credit, was a great 
load on them : and their vote had no effect, for the 
king continued to have the same credit that he had 
before. Another vote went much higher; it was 
for an association, copied from that in Queen Eliza^^n^'*' 

posed. 

^ See Minute Book of the house with the number reported 

House of Lords with regard to to be in the division, which 

this bill, and compare there the agrees with this story. O. 
number of lords that day in the 
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idl papists^ if he should happen to be killed. The 
praoedent of that titne was a specious colottf i: but 
this differeDce w^ as^ned between the two caseei ; 
Queeb £3kaheth was in no danger bilt iinom papists s 
so that association struck a terror into that -whcHe 
party; whkh did pro^e ia real security to har.; aad 
therefore her numsters set it on* But oow^ it was 
said, tibere were mdny i?epuhlicans still m the nation, 
aod msffij of 'Grotaweffs oflBicers were jnet alive, who 
se^fi^d not to nepesat of what they had d<me: so 
some of these might by this means be encouraged to 
attempt 4)n the king's lile, presuming tib^ both ih^ 
486 suspicions and revenges of it wdujld be oast upon the 
diifce aiEid ,the papists* Crreat use was .made <tf this 
to possess all people tibaA ihis als^ciaftion was in* 
tended to destroy the king, instead of preserving 

im^ '.:■•-.■... 



Expedients !Ilhere W0» H^. Qwcli doue in the house <j£ lonf^s 
tbe house sftef they, thr^w mt the biji of exehi^n. L<Hrd 
of lords. {]0||£^ indeed {q*e8$ed them to go on to limitations; 



aad he begaPb with one, tfaait tbe duke ^uld be 
ob%ed to Hve five InindMd mil^s out of Ei^aud 
during th^ king's U&. But 4he house was ix)ld and 
backwiajHl ia :all that im^ter* Those that w^re tea)|y 
the duke's Mei3i(|» aMbtQired feU thos&;mol^<»9s; and 
lord Shaft^foury and: his j^miy lai^hed M them: 
they were renolved to let aU lie in coldfusion, rath» 
than hearken to any tiung berides ^ exclusion. 
Tka house of j(hnnikions j^eined also to be so set 
against that project, that very little progress was 
made in it. Lord Essex made a motion, which was 
agreed to in a thin house : but it put an end to all 
discourses of that nature : he moved, that an asso- 
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Gtaidon ahoidd be entered iaiO' to makitaiiL those ex* le&x 
pedieiifcs, and tibat saam camtknOLrj towns shoiiU be ! 
put iBto the haads. of tike* aaaociatoss dmiiig the 
Idag^ft life te make them good a&sr hb death. The 
Jimg looked on. thiar as. a Aspositg of himsdf. He 
had vead more in: Bsidla than bL avey- other hook of 
histoi^: and he had a clear view inta the conse-* 
^ptenees of such tilings^ and looked oa tlm aa wofae 
than the exdasdon* So thiit^. a& loid HaHfax. often 
obeerred to me, this whole managemenl! looked ISse 
a design to unite the, king more entirely to the 
duke» instead of separating him.frcHn him«: the king 
eanus to tidnk thirt he himsdf waa levelled at 
cfaieflj^ thou^ for decenqjr's sake his< farother was 
enibf named. The truth waa» the leading men 
tbonghb they were sure . of the; natiou^ and of all 
future eiectkms, as long as popery was in idew. 
They ftaded tibe king must have a. parliam^it, and 
moneyfrom it very soon,, and that, in conclusion he 
would come into them. He was much, beset by ali 
the. hungry courtiers^, who long^ for a bill, of m^ 
ney : they studied to> persuade, himi from his . fath^'s 
mi^Ebirtunes^. that the longer he was. in yielding the 
teniffi: would grow tiie hjghec. 

They nelied mudb on. the: Ifed^p: iPoi^;smoiUih!s in^onchessof 
tlsrest^ who did openly deddre her self for the bouaemouth's 
of commons:, and they were, so.oaiefid 0f her, that 1^°^^^ 
when one moved that, an addresa should be made to^''^',^'^* 

tie uader- 

tiie king toz sliding her away, he^ could not. bestood. 
beao^ thoii^ at anot&er time such< a motion w^uld 
have been better entertained. Her behaviour in this 
matter waa unaccountable : and the duke's behaviour 
to her afterwards looked liker an acknowledgment 487 » 
than a resentment. Many refined upon iU and 
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1 68a thought she was set on as a decoy to keep the party 

'up to the exdusioii, that they might not heaikai to 

the limitations. The duke was assured^ that the 
king would not grant the one : and so she was ar- 
tificially managed to keep them from the other, to 
which the king would have consented, and of which 
the duke was most afraid. But this was too fine ^: 
she was hearty for the exdusioh : of which I had 
this particular account from Mountague, who I be- 
lieve might be the person that laid the bait before 
her. It was proposed to her, that if she could bring 
the king to the exclusion, and to some other popular 
things, the parliament would go next to prepare a 
bill for securing the king's person ; in which a clause 
might be carried, that the king might dedare the 
successor to the crown, as had been done in Henry 
the Eighth's time. This would very much raise the 
king's authority, and would be no breach with the 
prince of Orange, but would rather oblige him to a 
greater dependence on the king. The duke of Mon- 
mouth and his party would certainly be for this 
clause, since he could have no prospect any other 
way ; and he would please himself with the hopes 
of being preferred by the king to any other person. 
But since the lady Portsmouth found she was so 
absolutely the mistress of the king's spirit, she nli^t 
' reckon, thaf if such an act could be carried the king 
would be prevailed on to declare her son his success 
sor: and it was suggested to her, that, in order to 
the strengthening her son's intarest, she ought to 

^ Many of the duke's letters enemies he had, and thinks no- 

testify, that he was upon vevy thing will be well till Godol* 

ill terms with her at that time^ phin and all the rotten sheep 

and looked upon her and her at the end of the gallery are 

cabal as the most dangerous turned out. D. 
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treat for a match with the king of France's natural idso. 
daughter, now. the duchess of Bourbon. And thus ' 
the duke of Monmouth and she were brought to ai| 
agreement to carry on the exdusion, and that other 
act pursuant to it: and they thought they were 
making tools of one another to carry on their own 
ends. The nation was possessed with such a dis- 
trust of the king, that there was no reason to think 
they could ever be brought to so entire a confidence 
in him, as to deUver up themselves and their po- 
sterity so blindfold into his hands. Mountague as* 
sured. me, that she not only acted heartily in this 
matter, but fidie once drew the king to consent to it, 
if shes might have had 800,000/. for it; and that 
was afterwards brought down to 600,000/. But the 
jealousies upon the king himself wiere such, that the 
managers in the house of commons durst not move 
for giving money tUl the bill of exclusion should 
pass, lest they should have lost their credit by such 488 
a motion : and the king would not trust them. So 
near was this point brought to an agreement, if 
Mountague told me true \ 

That which reconciled the duke to the duchess of 
Portsmouth was, that the king assured him, she did 
aU by his order, that so she might have credit with 
the party, and see into their designs : upon which 
the duke saw it was necessary to believe this, or at 
least to seem to believe it. 



s (The greatness of the sum, serves, that the king might have 

as well as the remaining part had much greater sums given 

of the story, makes it probable him openly, if he had consented 

<iiat he^ instead of «Ae, was oti- to the exclusion. But of the 

ginally written.) duchess of Portsmouth's in- 

^ (Salmon, in his Examina- trigues with the exclusionists 

Uon of this Hist. p. 857, oh- there exists no doubt.) 



trial. 
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1690. The other great bnsdnei^ of thi^ paifisoxvent WM 
Stafford's the trial of the viscouiit of Stafford, who was the 
jrounger son of the old ead of Anindeil, mid so wad 
vnde to< the duke of Novfolfe. He was a weak, but 
a &ir conditioned ilian : he was in ifi tearms with hk 
nephew's family : and. had been guiltj of gi^eat vices 
in; hi» }^Outh, wlttch had almost proved fatal to him : 
he maitied the heiress of the great femify of the 
Staffiords^ He thought the Id^ had not rewarded 
him fer his former services as he had deserved' : so 
he often voted against the edurti, and made great 
applications atwayd to tihe earl of Shaftsbury. He 
waain no good terras with the duke; fot the gteat 
toasidecatidn the court had of liis nephew's family 
madis him to be the- most neglected : when OaMs 
deposed first against him^ he ha;^ened to be out of 
the way : and he kept out a day longer* But* the 
day after he came in^ aild delit^red himself: whieh^ 
considering the feebleness of his temp^, and* tiie 
' heat of that time, was thought a sign <^ hmocenc^; 
Oafes and Bediow swore, he had a patent' to be 
paymaster general to the army ; . Dugdale swore, 
that he offered him 500/. to kill the king. Bediow 
had died the summer before at Bristol. It was hi 
the time of the assizes: North, lord <^ef justice of 
thecanunon pleas,. being there, he sent for him> and 
by eiath confirmed all that he had sworn formeiiy; 
except that which related to the queen and to the 
duke. He also denied upon oath, that any person 
had ever practised upon him, or corrupted him : his 
disowning some of the particulars which he had 
sworn had an appearance of sincerity, and gav« 
much credit to his former depositions. I , could 
never hear what s^ise he expressed of the other ill 
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faT%s of his 1ife» for he vimished socm out of all i6eo. 
men's thoughts K 

Another witness appeared against lord Stafford, 
one Turbervill; who swore, that in the year se- 
venty-five the lord Staffcmi had taken much pains 
to persuade him to kill the king : he began the pro« 
position to him at Paris : and senf him by the way 
of IHep over to England, teUing him that he in* 489 
tended to follow by t^ same road : but he wrote 
afterwards to him that he was to go by Calais. 
9ut he said he never went to see him upon his 
coming to Eingland. Turbervill swore the year 
wrong at fir^t : but upon recollection he went and 
corrected that error. This, at such a distance of 
time, seemed to be no gr^at matter : it seemed much 
stranger, that after such discourses once begun, he 
should never go near the lord Stafford; and that 
lord Stafford should never inquire after him. But 
tha*e was a much more material objection to him. 
Turbervill, upon discourse with some in St. Mar- 
tin's parish, seemed inclined to change his religion : 
ihey brought him to Dr. Lloyds then their minist^ : 
and he convinced him so fully, that he changed upon 
it: and after that he came often to him, and was 
chiefly suppm*ted by him : for some months he was 
constantly at his table. Lloyd had pressed him to 
recollect all that he had heard among the papists 
relating to plots and designs ag^st the king or the 
nation. He said that which all the converts at that 

"(North, p. 252 — 255, Ex- He thinks that Bedloe went to 
amenofCrit. Hist, says, that the Bristol, where he fell sick and 
tendency of Bedloe*s oath was died, for the purpose of trepan- 
to accuse the queen and the ning the Iqrd chief justice, into 
duke of York ; but that nothing danger, which by his good l^r- 
express or positive was declared, tune and prudence he avoide<)f ) 

VOL. II. S 
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1660. time said often, that they had it among them that 
within a very little while their religion would be 
set up in England ; and that soine of them said, a 
great deal of blood would be shed before it could be 
brought about : but he protested that he knew no 
particulars. After some months* dependance on 
Lloyd, he withdrew entirely from him ; and he saw 
him no more, till he appeared now an evidence 
against lord Stafford : Lloyd was in great difficul- 
ties upon that occasion. It had been often declared, 
that the most solemn denials of witnessed before 
they make discoveries did not at all invalidate their 
evidence; and that it imported no more, but that 
they had been so iQlig firm to their promise of re- 
vealing nothing: so that this negative evidence 
against Turbervill could have done lord Stafford no 
service^ On the other hand, considering the load 
that already lay on Lloyd on the account of Berry's 
business S and that his being a little before this 
time promoted to be bishop of St- Asaph was im- 
puted to that, it was visible that his discovering 
this against Turbervill would have aggravated those 
censures, and very much blasted him. In opposition 
to all this, here was a justice to be done, and a sier- 
vice to truth, towards the saving a man's life : and 
the question was very hard to be determined. He 
advised with all his friends, and with my self m 
particular. The much greater number were of opi- 
nion that he ought to be silent \ I said, my own 

^ (See before, p. 447. Was he passionately desired it, al- 

this load on him, by his having though, according to Burnet^ 

professed his belief in Berry*s he i)elieved Berry*s solemn and 

innocence } Higgons, in his repeated declarations of his be* 

Remarks on this Hist. p. 211, ing innocent of the charge 

relates, that Dr. Lloyd refused brought against him.) 
the sacrament to Berry, when ^ Damned advice. S. 
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behaviour in Staley's affair shewed what I would 168O. 
do if I was in that case : but his circumstances were aqq 
very different : so I concurred with the rest as to 
him. He had another load on him : he had writ a 
book with very sincere intentions, but upon a very 
tender point: he proposed, that a discrimination 
should be made between the regular priests that 
were in a dependance and under directions from 
Rome, and the secular priests that would renounce 
the pope's deposing power and his infallibility ^ : he 
thought this would raise heats among themselves, 
and draw censures from Rome on the seculars, 
which in conclusion might have very good effects. 
This was very plausibly writ, and designed with 
great sincerity: but angry men said, all this was 
intend^ only to take off so much from the appre- 
hensions that the nation had of popery, and to give 
a milder idea of a great body among them : and as 
soon as it had that effect, it was probable that all 
the missionaries would have leave given them to 
put on that disguise, and to take those discriminat- 
ing tests till they had once prevailed : and then they 
would throw them off. Thus the most zealous man 
against popery that I ever yet knew/ and the man 
of the most entire sincerity, was so heavily censured 
at this time, that it was not thought fit, nor indeed 
safe ^ for him to declare what he knew concerning 
Turbervill. 

^ See Athenee Oxon. vol. ii. him from it. O. 
col. 1090. And see State Tri- ° But he ought to have done 

als, for sir F. Winnington's it. O. (So says every other ho- 

speech» at the beginning of lord nest man. See this business set 

Staffbrd*s trials which might in its proper light, in Salmon's 

perhaps determine Lloyd not Lives of the English Bishops, 

to give this evidence, and deter p. 149 — ^155.) 

S 2 
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1680. The trial was very august : the earl of Nottingham 
was the lord high steward : it continued five days. 
On the first day the commons brought only general 
evidence to prove the plot : Smith swore some things 
that had been said to him at Rome of kHIing the 
king: an Irish priest, that had been long in Spain, 
confirmed many particulars in Oates's narrative; 
then the witnesses deposed all that rdated to the 
plot in general. To all this lord Stafibrd said little, 
as not being much concerned in it : only he declared, 
that he wa^ always against the pope's power of de- 
posing princes. He also observed a great difference 
between the gunpowder plot and that which was 
now on foot : that in the former all the chief con- 
spirators died confessing the fact ; but that now aU 
died with the solemnest protestations of their inno- 
cence. On the second day the evidence against 
himself was brought : he urged against Oates, that 
he swore he had gone in among them on design to 
betray them : so that he had been for some years 
taking oaths and receiving sacraments in so trea- 
cherous a manner, that no credit could be given to a 
man that was so black by his own confession. On 
the third day he brought his evidence to discredit 
491 the witnesses : his servant swore, that while he was 
at the lord Aston's, Dugdale never was in his cham- 
ber but once ; and that was on the account of a foot 
race. Some deposed against Dugdale's reputation ': 
and one said, that he had been practising on himself 
to swear as he should direct him. The minister of 
the parish and another gentleman deposed, that they 
heard nothing from Dugdale concerning the killing 
a justice of peace in Westminster, which, as he had 
sworn, he had said to them. As to TurberviU, wlw 
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had said that the lord Stafford was at that time in a i6B0. 
fit of the gout, his servants said they never knew 
him in a fit of the gout : and he himself affirmed, he 
never had one in his whole life. He also proved 
that he did not intend to come to England by Diep ; 
fi^r he had writ for a yacht which met him at Calw^ 
He also proved by several witnesses, that both Ihig^ 
dale and Turbervill had often said that they knew 
nothing of any plot ; and that Turbervill had lately 
said, he would set up for a witness, for none lived 
so wdl as witnesses did : he insisted likewise on the 
mistake of the year, and on. Turbervill's never com- 
ing near him afta* he came over Jto England* The 
strongest part of his defence was, that he made it 
out unanswerably, that he was not at the lord As- 
ton's on one of the times that Dugdale had fixed on ; 
for at that time he was either at Bath or at Bad- 
minton. For Dugdale had once fixed on a day; 
though afterwards he said it was about that time : 
,now that day happened to be the marquis of Wor- 
cest^'s wedding-4ay : d^d on that day it was fully 
proved that he was at Badminton, that lord's house? 
jkot far from the Bath. On the fourth day proofs were 
brought to support the credit of the witnesses : it 
was made out, that Dugdale had served the lord As- 
ton long, and with great reputation. It was now 
two full years since he began to make discoveries : 
^nd in all that time they had not found any one par- 
ticular to blemi^ him with ; tbpugh no doubt they 
had taken pains to examine into his life. His pub- 
lishing the news of Godfrey's death was well made 
out, though two persons in the company had not 
minded it : many proofs were brought that he was 
often in lord Stafford's company, of which many 

s 3 
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]68a more affidavits were made after that lord's death. 



Two women that were stOl papists swore, that upon 
the breaking out of the plot he searched into many 
papers, and burnt them : he gave many of these to 
one of the women to fling in the fire ; but finding a 
book of accounts, he laid that aside, saying. There is 
492 no treason here ; which imported that he thought the 
others were treasonable. He proved that one of the 
witnesses brought against him was so infamous in aU 
respects, that lord Stafford himself was convinced of 
it. He said, he had only pressed a man, who now 
appeared against him, to discover all he knew : he 
said, at such a distance of time he might mistake as 
to time or a day ; but could not be mistaken as to 
the things themselves. Turbervill described both 
the street and the room in Paris in which he saw 
lord Stafford. He found a witness that saw him at 
Diep, to whom he complained, that a lord for whom 
he looked had failed him : and upon that he said 
he was no good staff to lean on ; by which, though 
he did not name the lord, he believed he meant lord 
Stafford. Dugdale and he both confessed they had 
denied long that they knew any thing of the plot, 
which was the effect of the resolution they had 
taken, to which they adhered long, of discovering 
nothing : it was also proved that lord Stafford Was 
often lame, which Turbervill took for the gout. On 
the fifth day lord Stafford resumed all his evidence, 
and urged every particular very strongly. Jones, in 
the name of the commons, did on the other hand re- 
sume the evidence against him with great force : he 
said indeed nothing for supporting Oates ; for the 
objection against him was not to be answered. He 
made it very clear that Dugdale and Turbervill were 
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two :good witnesses, and were not at all discredited i^so. 
by any thing that was brought against them* When HewascoQ- 
it came to the giving of judgment, above fifty of the^*™°®^- 
peers gave it against lord Stafford, and above thirty 
acquitted him : four of the Howards, his kinsmen, 
condemned him: lord Arundell^, afterwards duke 
of Norfolk, though in enmity with him, did acquit 
him. Duke Lauderdale condemned him: and so 
did both the earls of Nottingham and Anglesey; 
[though the last of those very imprudently said, he 
did not believe the witnesses.] Lord Halifax ac- 
quitted hiuL Lord Nottingham, wheii he gave 
judgment, delivered it with one of the best speeches 
he Jiad ever made. But he committed one great in- 
decency in it : for he said, who can doubt any longer 
that London was burnt by papists ? though there was 
not one word in the whole trial relating to that 
matter. Lord Stafford behaved himself during the 
whole time, and at the receiying his sentence, with 
much more constancy than was expected from him p. 

Within two days after he sent a message to the He sent for 
lords, desiring that the bishop of London and I^ioy^me*"' 
might be appointed to come to him. We waited **^j^** ^"^ 
on him : his design seemed to be only to possess us 493 



® Then of the house of lords, 
as lord Mowbray called up by 
writ to that barony of his father. 
O. 

P The duke, in one of his let- 
ters, says, ^* I was informed by 
** Fielding of lord Stafford's be- 
•* ing condemned, which sur- 
" pnsed me, though I knew 
'' the malice of some against 
" him • and the government, 
** would make them press it to 
'* the utmost. And besides all 



** other considerations, am very 
" sorry his majesty will be so 
*' hard put to it ; for I hope he 
"will remember the continual 
^* trouble it was to the king his 
" father, the having consented 
<< to the death of the earl of 
<' Strafford, and not have such a 
<* burden on his conscience ; 
** and on the other hand, I 
'* know he will be hard prest 
'' to sign the warrant against 
" this unfortunate lord.'' D. 

s 4 
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16B0. with an opimoti of his innocence, of which he made 
very solemn protestations. He heard us speak of 
the points in difference between us and the church 
of Rome with great temper and attention. At part- 
ing, he desired me to come back to him next day ; 
for he had a mind to be more particular with me. 
When I came to him, he repeated the {NX>testations 
o£ his innocence; and said, he was confident the 
villany of the witnesses would soon appear : he did 
not doubt I should see it in less than a year, t 
pressed him in several points of religion ; and urged 
several things, which he said he had never heard be- 
fore. He said, these things on anc^er occasion 
would have made some impression upon him ; J)ut 
he had now little time, therefore he would lose none 
in controversy : so I let that discourse fall. I talked 
to him of those preparations for death in which aH 
Qiristians agree : he entertained these v^y seriously: 
[mudi above what I expected fiwm him.] He had 
a tnind to live, if it was possible : he said, he could 
discover nothing with relation to the king's life, 
^protesting that there was not so much as an intima- 
tion about it that had ever passed among them. But 
lie added, that he could discover many otilier thkigs, 
that were more material than any thing that was yet 
known, and for which the duke would never forgive 
him: and of these, if that might save his life, he 
would make a full discovery. I stopt him when he 
was going on to particulars ; for I would not be a 
confident in any thing in which the public safety 
was concerned. He knew best the importance of 
those secrets ; and so he could only judge, whether 
it would be of that value as to prevail with the two 
houses to interpose with the king for his pardon. 
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He seemed to think it would be of great vme, chiefly i0sa 



to support what they were then driving on with re-^ 
lation to the duke : he desired me to speak to lord 
Essex, lord Russel, and sir William Jones. I brought 
him their answer the next day ; which was, that if 
he did discover all he knew concerning the papists' 
designs, and more particularly concerning the duke, 
they would endeavour that it should not be insisted 
on, that he must confess those particulars for which 
he was judged. He asked me, what if he should name 
some who had now great credit, but had once engaged 
to serve their designs : I said, nothing could be more 
acceptaUe than the discovering such disguised pa- 
{>ists, or £alse protestants : yet upon this I charged 
Mm solemnly not to think of redeeming his own life 
by accusing any other falsely, but to tell the truth, and 
all the truUi, as far as the common safety was con- 494 
•cemed in it. As we were discoursing of these mat- 
ters, the earl of Carlisle came in : [who had been in 
great favour with Cromwell, and was captain of his 
guards, and had then run into a high profession of re- 
ygion, to the |»tdi of praying and {H*eaching in their 
meetings. But after the restoration he shook that off, 
•and run into a course of vice. He loved to be popu- 
lar,, and yet to ke^ up an interest at court ; and so 
was apf .to go forward and backward in puWc af- 
fairs.] In his hearing, by lord Stafford's leave, I went 
orer all that had passed between us, and did again 
solemnly adjure him to say nothing but the truth. 
Upon this he desired the earl of Carlisle to carry a 
message from him to the house of lords, that whenso- 
ever they woidd send for him he wmild discover all 
that he knew : upon that he was immediately sent 
for. And he began with a long relation of their 
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i680» first consultations after the restoration about the me-^ 



tfaods of bringing in their religion, which they all 
agreed could only be brought about by a toleration. 
He told them of the earl of Bristol's project ; imd 
went on to tell who had undertaken to procure 
the toleration for them : and then he named the earl 
of Shaftsbury. When he named him, he was ordered 
to withdraw : and the . lords would hear no more 
from him. It was also given out, that in this I was 
a tool of lord Halifax's to bring him thither to blast 
lord Shaftsbury. He was sent back to the tower : 
and then he composed himself in the best way he 
could to suffer, which he did with a constant and un- 
Hw execu- disturbed mind : he supped and slept well the night 
before his execution, and died without any shew of 
fear or disorder. He denied all that the witnesses 
had sworn against him. And this was the end of the 
plot ^. I was very unjustly censured on both hands. 
The earl of Shaftsbury railed so at me, that I went 
no more near him. And the duke was made believe 
that I had persuaded lord Stafford to charge him, 
and to discover all he knew against him : which was 
the beginning of the implacable hatred he shewed 
on many occasions against me. Thus the inno- 
centest and best meant parts of a man's life may be 
misunderstood and highly censured. 

1681. The house of commons had another business before 
J2:tv"ur" them in this session : there was a severe act passed 

of the non- ^ 

conformists, q ("My lord Danby's tryal gave " no respit, felt the weight of 

" the five catholick lords in the " that mercyless and bloody 

" tower more time to prepare, " faction.** Life of King James 

*' and their innocency to appear; 11. published from the Stuart 

" whereby none but my lord Papers, vol. i. p. 543.) 
** Stafford, to whom they gave 
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in the end of queen Elizabeth's reign, when she i^si. 
was highly provoked with the seditious behaviour of 
the Puritans, by which those who did not conform to 
the church were required to abjure the kingdom un- 
der the pain of death : and for some degrees of non- 
conformity they were adjudged to die, without the 
favour of banishment. Both houses passed a bill for 
repealing this act : it went indeed heavily in the 
house of lords ; for many of the bishops, though they 
were not for putting that law in execution, which 
had never been done but in one single instance', 
yet they thought the terror of it was of some use, 495 
and that the repealing it might make the party more 
insolent. On the day of the prorogation the bill 
ought to have been offered to the king, but the 
dierk of the crown, by the king's particular order, 
withdrew the bill. The king had no mind openly 
to deny it : but he had less mind to pass it. So this 
indiscreet method was taken, which was d high of- 
fence in the derk of the crown. There was a bill 
of comprehension offered by the episcopal party in 
the house of commons, by which the presbyterians 
would have been taken into the church. But to the 
amazement of all people, their party in the house did 
not seem concerned to promote it : on the contrary, 
they neglected it. This increased the jealousy, as 
if they had hoped they were so near the carrying all 
before them, that they despised a comprehension; 
there was no great progress made in this bill. But 
in the morning before they were prorogued two 
votes were carried in the house, of a very extraordi-^ 
nary nature : the one was, that the laws made against 

' (That of Ferny.) 
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^^^^' recusants ought not to be executed against any but 
those of the church of Rome. That was indeed the 
}»*hnai7 intention of the law : yet all persons who 
t^ame not to church, and did not receive the sacra<> 
ment once a year, were within the letter of the law. 
The other vote was, that it was the opinion of that 
house, that the laws against- dissenters ou^i not 
to be executed. Thk was thought a great invasion 
of the legislature, when one house pretended to 
suspend the execution of laws : which was to act 
like dictators in the state ; for they meant that courts 
and juries should govern themselves by the opinion 
that they now gave : which, instead of being a kind- 
ness to the nonconformists, raised a new storm 
against them over all the nation. When the king 
saw no hope of preyaOing with the commons on any 
Other tenns, but his granting the exclusion, he re^ 
solved to -prorogue the parliament. And it was dis^ 
sdved in a few days after, in January eighty one. 
The pwiia- The king resolved to try a parliament once more: 
r^i.:^ but apprehending that they were encouraged, if not 
inflamed by the city, of London, he summoned the 
next parliament to meet at Oxford. It was said, 
men were now very foc^d about London, by their 
confidence in the juries that the sheriffs took care to 
return. Several print^^ were indicted for scandalous 
libels that they bad printed : but the grand juries re- 
turned an ignoramus upon the biUs against them, on 
this pretence, that the law only condemned the print- 
496 ing such libels maliciously and seditiously, and that it 
tiid not appear that the printers had any ill intentums 
in what they did ; whereas, if it was found that they 
printed such libels, the construction of law made 
that to be malicious imd seditious. The elections 
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OTer Esglmd for the new parliament went genenalfy iQbu 
for the same persons that had served in the former """"""^ 
pariiament : and in many places it was given as an 
instruction to the members to stkk to the bill of ex-p 
chision. 

The king was now very uneasy : he saw he was 
despised all Europe over, as a prince that had nei« 
ther treasure nor power : so one attempt more was 
to be made, whkh was to be managed chiefly by Lit-p 
tleton, who was now brought into the commission of 
the admiraltyr I had once, in a long discourse with 
bim, argued against the exped^nts, because they did 
really reduce us to the state oi a commdnweaith. I 
thought a much better way was» that there should 
be a protector declared, with whom the r^al powe? 
sfaoidd be lodged; and that the prince of Oran^^^ewex. 
simnld be the person*. He approved the notion: but prince 
tkMmght that the title protector wias odious, since "^" * 
Cromwell had assumed it, and that therefwe regent 
would be better : we dressed up a scheme of this fiwr 
near two hours : and I dreamt no more of it. But 
some days after, he told me the notion took widi 
some, and that both lord Hali&x and Seymour liked 
it : but he wondered to find lord Sunderland did not 
go into it. He told me after the parliament was 
dissolved, but in great secrecy, that the king himself 
liked it. Lord Nottingham talked in a general and 
odd strain about it. He gave it out, that the king 
was resolved to offer one expedient, which was be« 
yond any thing that the parliament could have the 
confidence to ask. Littleton pressed me to do what I 
could to promote it ; and said, that as I was the first 

" (This plan is noticed in the abovementioned liife of King 
James 11. vol i. p. 658.) 
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1681. that had suggested it, so I should have the honour of 
' it, if it proved so successfal as to procure the quiet* 
iBg of the nation. I argued upon it with Jones : 
but I found they had laid it down for a maxim, to 
hearken to nothmg but the exclusion. All the duke 
of Monmouth's party looked on this as that which 
must put an end to all his hopes. Others thought, 
in point of honour, they must go on as they had done 
hitherto : Jones stood upon a point of law, of the 
unseparableness of the prerogative from the person 
of the king^. He said an infant or a lunatic was in 
a real incapacity of struggling with his guardians ; 
497 but that if it was not so, the law that constituted 
theh* guardians would be of no force. He said, if 
the duke came to be king, the prerogative would by 
tibat vest in him ; and the prince regent and he must 
either strike up a bargain, or it must end in a civil 
war, in which he bdieved the force of law would 
give the king the better of it. It was not to be de- 
nied but that there was some danger, in this : but .in 
the ill circumstances in which we were, no remedies 
could be proposed that were without great inconve- 
niences, and that were not liable to much danger^. 



* A lawyer's way of arguing, 
very weak. S. 

° So much, that I am per- 
suaded, from having read the 
debates upon this matter, at the 
difierent times it was agitated in 
the house of commons, either 
scheme would have been im- 
practicable, or have produced a 
civil war : the condition of this 
country was undoubtedly very 
deplorable ; but things were not 
yet brought to a crisis, to en- 
gage the body of the nation in 
such a change of government. 



The reverence for the old con- 
stitution would have withstood 
all the attempts to put the ex- 
pedients into execution. And 
if the duke of York should 
have .had a son at any time 
afterwards, as it was allow- 
ed he would have been king 
immediately, how could the ex« 
elusion of ilie father have been 
supported ? Who would have 
done it? And then all things 
would have run back into the 
regular succession, and in the 
confusion or heat of that, the 
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111 the mean while both sides were taking all the 168 1. 
pains they could to fortify their party : and it was """~~~* 
very visible, that the ade which was for the ex- 
chisibn was like to be the strongest. 

A few days before the king went to Oxford, Fitz-? Fitzhams 
harris, an Irish papist, was taken up for framing a^^ 
malicious and treasonable libel against the king and 
his whole &mily. He had met with one Everard, 
who pretended to make discoveries, and, as was 
thought, had mixed a great deal of falsehood with 
some truth : but he held himself in general terms^ 
and did not descend to so many particulars as the 
witnesses had done. Fitzharris and he had been 
acquainted in France: so on that confidence he 
shewed him his libel : and he made an appointment 
to come to iSverard's chamber, who thought he in- 
tended to trepan him, and so had placed witnesses 
to overhear all that passed. Fitzharris left the libel 
with him, all writ in his own hand : Everard went 
with the paper and with his witnesses, and informed 
against Fitzharris, who upon that was committed. 
But seeing the proof against him was like to be full, 
he said, the libel was drawn by Everard, and only co- 
pied by himself: but he had no sort of proof to sup- 
port this. Cornish the sheriff going to see him, he 
desired' he would bring him a justice of peace ; for 
he could make a great discovery of the plot, far 
"beycHid all that was yet known. Cornish, in the 
simplicity of his heart, went and acquiednted the king 

• 

crown would have become arbi- provisions made upon it for 

trary. If a dvil war had hap- establishing the new govem- 

pened, it is very probable the meht, could have brought on 

case had been the same, which- or maintained the change, and 

"ever side had prevailed ; nothing the last has been almost mira- 

but the particular circumstances culous. God grant it a continu- 

of the revolution, and the wise ance ! O. 
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i($8i. with this: tot which he was much bhmed; for it 
""*"""" was said, by this means that discovery might have 
been stopped : but his going first with it to the 
court proved afterwards a great happiness both to 
himself and to many others. The secretaries and 
some privy counselors were upon that sent to ex*- 
amine Fitzharris ; to whom he gave a long relation 
of a practice to kill the king, in which the duke 
was concerned, with many other particulars whidi 
need not be mentioned ; for it was all a fiction. 
The secretaries came to him a second time, to ex<* 
amine him fiurther: he boldly stood to all he had 
498 said : and he desired that some justices of the dty 
might be brought to him. So Clayton and Treby 
went to him: and he made the same pretended 
discovery to them over agam ; and insinuatedy that 
he was glad it was now in safe hands that would 
not stifle it. The king was highly offended with 
this» since it plainly shewed a distrust of his miBiSr 
ters : and so Fitzharris was removed to the tower ; 
which the court res(dved to make the prison for all 
offenders, till there should be sheriffs chosen more 
at the king's devotion. Yet the deposition made to 
Glayton and Treby was in all points the same that 
be had made to the secretaries : so that there was 
no colour fen* the pretence afterward put on this, as 
if they had practised on him. 
Thepariia- The parliament met at Oxford in March: the 
Oxford was king opeucd it with severe reflections on the pro* 
soT^ed." ceedings of the former parliament. He said, he was 
resolved to maintain the succession of the crown in 
the right line : but for quieting his people's fears he 
was wilting to put the administration of the govern, 
ment into protestants' hands. This was explained 
by Emley and Littleton to be meant of a prince 
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tegeaty with whom the regal prerogative s^ohl' be i6Bi« 
lodged during die dhike's life. Jones and Littleton 
managed the debate on the grounds formerly men** 
lioned : but in the end the proposition was^ rejected ; 
and they resolved to go again to the biU of exclu-^ 
saon^ to the great joy of the (hike's party,- who de- 
clared themselves more against tlns^ than against 
the exclusion itsel£ The commons i^olved like- 
wise to take the management of Fitzltarris^s affa^ 
out of the hands of the court ^ : so they carried tb' 
the lords' bar an impeachment against him, whi^h 
was rejected by the lords upon in pretence with 
which lord Nottmgham fuii»hed t^em. It was , 
this y : Edwiffd the thipd had got some commoners- 
to be con^^nned' by the lords : of whi^h when the 
house of commons complained, sm order was made, 
that no such thing should be d^e for the ftrtare. 
Now that related only to proceedings at^ the king's^ 
suit : but it could not be meant, that ain impeach- 
ment ftom the commons did not lie against a com- ' 
mener. Judgesr, secretaries of state, and tlie lord 
keeper were often cdmmoners : so if tins was good' 
law, here Was a certain method ofiei!^^ Ho the court, 
to be troubled vto more with impeaehmctots, by em- 
ploying ddy commoners-. In shorty the peen saw 
the des^]:]^ of this impeadiment, imd were resolved 
nfot to receive it : and so iM^e use of this eokmr to 
r^ct hi Upon tkaet-^ 1^ craamons passed a vote, 
that justice was denied them by the lords : and they 499 
also voted, that all those who concurred in any sott 
in trpng Fitzharris in any other court, were be- 

^ See tiie Journal of the Lords y See the Journal of the 

as to this matter ; and the State Lords, 26. 27. 29th of June, 
Trials for that of Fitzharris. O. 2d of July, 1689. O. 

VOL, II. T 
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11681'. trayers of the liberties of their country. By these 
steps which they had already made, the king saw 
what might be expected from them : so very sud- 
denly, and not very decently, he came to the house 
of lords, the crown being carried between his feet in. 
a sedan ^- : and he put on his robes in haste, without 
any previous notice, and called up the commons, 
and dissolved the parliament ; and went with such 
haste to Windsor, that it looked as if he was afraid 
of the crowds that this meeting had brought to Ox-. 
ford '*. 
A great Immediately upon this the court took a new ply ; 

change m> , , , . 

aflairs. and thiugs weut m another channel : of which I go* 
next to give as impartial an account as I have hi-< 
therto given of the plot, and of all that related to it*. 
At this time the distinguishing names of whig and 
tory came to be the denominations of the parties. 
I have given a fuU account of all errors during this 
time with the more exactness, to warn posterity 
from falling into the like excesses, and to make it 
appear how mad and fatal a thing it is to run vio- 
lently into a torrent, and in a heat to do those 
things which may give a general disgust, and to set 
precedents to others, when times turn, to justify 
their excesses, by saying they do only follow the 
steps of those who went before them. The shed- 
ding so much blood upon such doubtful evidence 
was Uke to have proved fatal to him who dyove aU 

* (" The truth of the mat- of the whigs themselves, that 
" ter was, that the crown was the meeting had more the air 
'* put in the bag with the robes, of a Polish diet than an English 
" and sent' privately^ before, to parliament, and that Shaftsbury 
'' prevent any suspicion of the and his party made their public 
** dissolution." Higgons*s Re- entry with great numbers of 
marks, p. 223.) horsemen, as well armed as the 

* I have been told by several guards. D. 
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these things on with the greatest fiiry : I mean the 1681. 
earl of Shailsbury himself. And the strange change " 

that appeared over the nation with relation to the 
duke, from such an eager prosecution of the exclu- 
sion to an indecent courting and magnifying him, 
not without a visible coldness towards the king in 
comparison of him, shewed how little men could 
build on popular heats, which have their ebbings 
and flowings, and their hot and cold fits, almost as 
certainly as seas or fevers have. When such 
changes happen, those who have been as to the 
main with the side that is run down, will be charged 
with all the errors of their side, how much soever 
tiiey may have opposed them. I who had been al- 
ways in distrust of the witnesses, and dissatisfied 
with the whole method of proceedings, yet came to 
be fallen on, not only in pamphlets and poems, but 
even in sermons, as if I had been an incendiary, and 
a main stickler against the court, and in particular 
against the duke. So upon this I went into a closer 
retirement: and to keep my mind from running 500 
after news and affairs, I set my self to the study of 
philosophy and algebra. I diverted my self with 
many processes in chemistry: and I hope I went 
into the best exercises, from which I had been 
much diverted by the bustling of a great town in 
so hot a time. I had been much trusted by both 
sides: and that is a very dangerous state; for a 
man may come upon that to be hated and suspected 
by both. I withdrew much from all conversation : 
only I lived still in a particular confidence with the 
lords Essex and RusseL 

The kinff set out a declaration for satisfying his The Wng-i 

° . , declaration, 

people. He reckoned up in it all the hard things 

T 2 
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1681. that had been done by the three last parUameats; 



and set out their undutiful behaviour to himself in 
many instances: yet in conclusion he assured his 
good subjects, that nothing should ever alter his 
affection to the {»'otestant religion as established by 
law, nor his love to parliaments : for he would have 
still frequent parliaments. When this passed in 
council, the archbishop of Canterbury moved, that 
an order should be added to it, requiring the dergy 
to publish it in all the churches of England : this^. 
was looked on as a most pernicious precedent, by 
, which the clergy were made the heralds to publish 
the king's declarations, which in some instances 
nught come to be not only indecent but mischiev-. 
ous. An answer was writ to the king's^ dedaration, 
with great spirit and true judgment. It was at first 
penned by Sidney ^. But a new draught was made 
\j(y Somers, and corrected by Jones. The spirit of 
that side was now spent : so that this, though the^^ 
best writ, paper in all that time, yet had no great. 
Addresses cffcct. The declaration raised over England a hu- 
from all °^ mouT of making addresses to the king, as it were in 
E^a^d. ^^swer to it. The grand juries and the bench of 
justices in the counties, the cities and boroughs, the 
frandiises and corporations, many manors, the com- 
panies in towns, and at last the very apprentices, 
sent up addresses. Of these some were more mo« 
desUy peqned,. and only expressed their joy at the. 
assurances they saw in the king's declaration; and 
concluded, that they upon that dedicated their lives . 
and fortunes to hi» service. But the greater num^ 
ber, and the most acceptable, were those who d^* 
clared they would adh^e to the unalterable sucx^es- 

^ AlgerDooo Sidney. O. 
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sion of the crown in the lineal and legal descent, 16; i 
and condemned the bill of exclusion. Others went 
'high^*, and wraigned the late parliaments as guilty 
of sedition and treason. Some reflected severely on 
the nonconformists; and thanked the king for his 501 
not repealing that act of the thirty-fifth of queen 
Elizabeth, which they prayed might be put in ex- 
ecution. Some of the addresses were very high pa- 
negyrics. in which the king's person and govern- 
ment were much magnified. Many of those who 
brought these up were knighted upon it: and all 
were well treated at court. Many zealous healths 
were drunk among them : and in their cups the old 
valour and the swaggerings of the cavaliers seemed 
to be revived. The ministers saw through this, and 
that it was an empty noise and a false shew. But 
it was thought necessary then to encourage it. 
Tliough lord Halifax could not restrain himself 
&om shewing his contempt of it, in a saying that 
was much repeated : he said, the petitioners for a 
^MU'liament spit in the king's face, but the ad- 
dressers spit in his mouth. As the country sent up 
addressed, so the town sent down pamphlets of all 
sorts, to possess the nation much against the late 
parliament: and the clergy struck up to a higher 
note, with such zeal for the duke's succession, as if 
« popish king had been a special blessing from hea- 
ven, to be much longed for by a protestant church. 
They likewise gave themselves such a loose against 
tionconforraists, as if nothing was so formidable as 
that party : so that in all their sermons popery was 
quite forgot, and the force of their zeal was turned 
almost wholly against the dissenters ; who were now 
by ocder from the court to be proceeded against ac- 
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1681. cording to law. There was also a great change 



made in the commissions all England over: none 
were left either on the bench or in the militia, that 
did not with zeal go into the humour of the court. 
And such of the clergy as would not engage in that 
ftiry were cried out upon as the betrayers of the 
church, and as secret favourers of the dissenters. 
The truth is, the numbers of these were not great : 
one observed right, that according to the proverb in 
the Gospel, where the carcase is^ the eagles will be 
gathered together: the scent of preferment will 
draw asphing men after it. 
FitiharrU'f Fitzharris's trial came on in Easter term : Scroggs 
was turned out, and Pemberton was made chief jus- 
tice. His rise was so particular, that it is worth 
the being remembered : in his youth he mixed with 
such lewd company, that he quickly spent all he 
had ; and ran so deep in debt, that he was cast into 
a gaol, where he lay many years : but he followed 
his studies so close in the gaol, that he became one 
of the ablest men of his precession. He was not 
whoUy for the court : he had been a judge before, 
502 and was turned out by Scroggs's means : and now 
he was raised again, and was afterwards made chief 
justice of the other bench : but not being compliant 
enough, he was turned out a second time, when the 
court would be served by none but by men of a 
thoroughpaced obsequiousness. Fitzharris pleaded 
the impeachment in parliament : but since the lords 
had thrown that out, it was overruled. He pre- 
tended he could discover the secret of Godfrey's 
murder : he said, he heard the earl of Danby say at 
Windsor, that it must be done : but when the judge 
told the grand jury, that what was said at Windsor 
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did not lie before them, Fitzharris immediately said, i^i 



he had heard him say the same thing at Whitehall. 
This was very gross : yet upon so slight an evidence 
they fouiid the biU against the lord Danby. And 
when they were reproached with it, they said a du- 
bious evidence was a sufficient ground for a grand 
jury : yet another doctrine was set up by the same 
sort of men within a few months. 

Plunket, the popish primate of Armagh, was at !*l"?^**' ^ 
this time brought to his trial. Some lewd Irish shop, coo- 
priests, and others of that nation, hearing that Eng-^:^:^"" 
land was at that time disposed to hearken to good « 
swearers, thought themselves well qualified for the 
employment: so they came over to swear, that 
there was a great plot in Ireland, to bring over a 
French army, and to massacre all the English. 
The witnesses were brutal and profligate men : yet 
the earl of Shaftsbury cherished them much : they 
were examined by the parliament at Westminster : 
and what they said was believed. Upon that encou- 
ragement, it was reckoned that we should have wit- 
nesses come over in whole companies. Lord Essex 
told me, that this Plunket was a wise and sober 
man, who was always in a diflFerent interest from the 
two Talbots ; the one of these being the titular arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and the other raised afterwards to 
be duke of Tirconnell. These were meddling and 
factious men ; whereas Plunket was for their living 
quietly, and in due submission to the government, 
without engaging into intrigues of state. Some of 
these priests had been censured by him for their 
lewdness : and they drew others to swear as they di- 
rected them. They had appesu^d the winter before 
upon a bill offered to the grand jury : but as the 
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i6Si. finremtB of tibe jury, who was a ^eslous protectant, 
told me, they contradicted one another so eviieatly, 
that they would not £nd the bill. But now they 
bid their atory better together ; and swore against 
Plimket, that he had got a gzeat bank of money to 
503 be prepsjred, and that he had an army listed, asid 
was in a <^GirespondeHce wiAi France to briog o^i^er 
a fleet from thence. He had nothing to say in laAs 
own defence, hut to deny all : so he was condemned ; 
and suffluTed very decently, expressraig himsdlf in 
many particulars as became a bidwp. He ^ied de- 
nying e^ery thing that had been sworn against Imn. 
Fitzharris was tried next : and the proof was so 
fiill, that he was cast. He moved in court t^at I 
might be ordered to come to him, upon what reason 
I <;ou]d never imagine: a rrile was made that I 
might speak to him in the presence of the iieutenant 
of the tower. I went t6 him, and pi^ssed him ve- 
hem^atly to tell the truth, and not to deceive faim- 
sdUr With fidse hopes. I dharged hkn with the ian- 
probabilities of his discovery ; and laid home to him 
the sin <rf perjury, chiefly in matters of Wood, so 
fiiUy, that the Heutenant of the tower made a v^ery 
just ir^)ort of it to the king, as the king himself told 
me afterwards. When he saw th&ee was no hope, 
be said the lord Howard was the audior of the tibel. 
Howard was so ill thought of, that, it being known 
that there was a famHiarity between Fiteduons and 
him, it was apprehended from the beginning that he 
was ccmcenied in it. i had seen him in lord How* 
ard's company, and had told htm how indecent it 
was to have such a man about him : he said he was 
m want, and was as honest as his rel%ion would 
wffer him to be. I fdund out afterwards, that 1)6 
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was a i!pf of 1f^ lady PortBHicmth's : and that he i68i. 
IhuI carried lord Howard to her : and, as lord How- 
aid himself told me, she broaght iAie king to talk 
miSx bim twice or tlirioe. The king, as he said, 
entered kto a particular scheme wil^ him <of the 
new frame of his mimstiy in case of an agreement, 
which seemed to him to be very near. As soon as 
i saw the libel, I was satisfied that lord Howard was 
not coBcamed in it : it was so ill drawn, and so littie 
clisguked in the treasonable part, that none but a 
0ian of the lowest form could be ci^ble of making 
it. The report ^ lord Howard's being (barged with 
this was over the whole town a day before any war- 
rant was sent out against him ; which made it ap^ 
peai', that the court had a msad to give Mm time to 
go out of the way. He came to me, and sdLemnly 
^^wed he was not at aH concerned in that matter : 
so I advised him not to stir from home. He was 
ccnnmitted tiiat night : I had no liking to the man's 
tenq^er : yet he insinuated himself so isto me, that 
without being nide to him, it was not possible to 
av<Hd him. Qe was a man of a pleasant coiaversa^ 504 
tion : but he railed so mdecently both at the king 
and the clergy, that I was very uneasy in his com- 
pany : yet now, during his imprisonment, I did Inm 
aU the sa'vice I coidd. But Algemoon ^dney took 
Ms concerns and his funily so to heart, and ma- 
naged every thing relatmg to him with that zed 
and thirt care, that none but a monster of ingrati- 
tude could have made him the return that he did 
afterwards* When the biU against lord Howard 
was brought to the grand jury, Fitzharris's wife and 
maid were the two witnesses against him : but they 
did so evidently forswear themselves, that the attor- 



his death. 
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1681. ney general withdrew it. Lord Howard lay in the 
tower till the Michaelmas term; and came out by 
Pmctices the habeas corpus. I went no more to Fitzharris : 
hvds St but Hawkins, the minister of the tower, took him 
into his management ; and prevailed with him not 
only to deny all his former discovery, but to lay it 
on Clayton, Treby, and the sheriffs, as a subomar- 
tion of theirs, though it was evident that was im«- 
possible to be true. Yet at the same time he writ 
letters to his wife, who was not then admitted to. 
him, which I saw and read, in which he told her, 
how he was practised upon with the hopes of life. 
He charged her to swear falsely against none : one 
of these was writ that very morning in which he 
suffered : and yet before he was led out, he signed a 
new paper containing the former charge of suborna- 
tion, and put it in Hawkins's hands. And at Ty- 
burn he referred all he had to say to that paper, 
which was immediately published : but the falsehood 
of it was so very notorious, that it shewed what a 
sort of man Hawkins was : yet he was soon after 
rewarded for this with the deanery of Chichester. 
But when the court heard what letters Fitzharris 
had writ to his wife, they were confounded : and all 
further discourse about him was stifled. But the 
court practised on her by the promise of a pension 
so far, that she delivered up her husband's letters to 
them. But so many had seen them before that, 
that this base practice turned much to the reproach 
of all their proceedings ^. 

^ She was recommended for of her case by a committee. O. 

some provision to king William (See £chard*s account of Fitz- 

by the house of commons. See harris's behaviour when he suf- 

their Journal of 15th of June fered, pp. 10 10, ion. of his 

16S9, where there is a report History of England. Higgons 
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Soon after this, Dugdale, Turbetrill, Smith, and jgsi. 
the Irish witnesses came under another manage- ^p^^ " 
ment; and they discovered a plot laid against the »*»"* p**** 
king to be executed at Oxford. The king was to 
be killed, and the government was to be changed. 
One Colledge, a joiner by trade, was fin active and 
hot man, and came to be known by the name Of the 
Protestant joiner. He was first seized on : and the 
witnesses swore many treasonable speeches against 
him : he was believed to have spoken oft with great 505 
indecency of the king, and with a sort of threaten- 
ing, that they would make him pass the bill of ex- 
clusion. But a desi^ to seize on the king was so 
notorious a falsehood, that, notwithstanding all that 
the witnesses swore, the grand jury returned ignO" 
ramus upon the bill. Upon this the court cried out 
against the juries now returned, that they would not 
do the king justice, though the matter of the bill 
was sworn by witnesses whose testimony was well 
believed a few months before: it was commonly 
said, these juries would believe every thing one 
way, and nothing the other. If they had found the 
bill, so that Colledge had been tried upon it, he 
would have been certainly saved : but since the witr 
nesses swore that he went to Oxford on that design; 
he was triable there. North went to Oxford, Col- 



observes, that **if the court 
** tiirough the influence of Dr.. 
*' Hawkins had prevailed on 
" Fitzharris to accuse the she- 
" riffs falsely of subornation, 
** they must at least have 
" tempted him vnth a promise 
** of life ; afterwards, when 
" they broke their word, and 
*' he came to die, if it were 



" only in revenge, he would 
** certainly have told the truth, 

*• and discovered the knaverv.'* 

• 

Remarks on this Hist p 230. 
But compare Hume*s History 
of England, Charles II. p, 337. 
And indeed no reliance is to be 
placed on the testimony of such 
a notorious rogue either living 
or dying.) 
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1681. le<^ being earned thitker : and he tried him there, 
(j^^y^ North's behaviour in tha* whole matter was such, 
Mdd™***' that iH^baWy, if he had Hved to see an impeach- 
upon it. ing parfiament, he might have felt the ill effects of 
4t. TTie witnesses swore several treasonable words 
against Ciolledge, and that his coming to Oxford was 
in order to the executing these : so here was an 
ov«r-act. Colledge was upon a negative : so he had 
nothing to say for himself, but to shew how little 
credit was due to the witnesses. He was con- 
tiemned, and suffered with great constancy, and 
with appearances of devotion. He denied all the 
treasonable matter that had been swc»*n against him. 
Or that he knew of any plot against the king. He 
tK>nfessed, that a great heat of temper had carried 
him to many undutiful expressions of the king : but 
he protested he was in no design against him. And 
»ow the court intendlSd to set the witnesses to sweat 
against all the hot party ; which was plainly murder 
ij^ them, who befieved them false witnesses, and yet 
made use of them to destroy others. One passage 
happened at CoUedge's trial which quite <sunk Dug- 
.dale's o^edit : it was objected to him by Colledge, to 
tidce away his credit, that, when by his lewdness he 
had got the French pox, he to cover that gave it 
out that he was poisoned by papists : upon which 
he, being then in court, protested solemnly that he 
never had that disease ; and said, that if it could be 
proved by any physician that he ever had it, he was 
content that all the evidence he had ever given 
should be discredited for ever. And he was taken 
at his word : for Lower, who was then tiie most ce- 
lebrated physician in London, proved at the coun- 
cil-board that he had been under cure in his hands 
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for that disease ; which> was made out both hy Im i68i« 
bills, and by the aipothecary tlmt served them. So^^j^ 
he was never more heard of» 

The earl of Shalbsbury was committed iiext> and.shaitsbury 
sent to the tower upon the evidence oi the Irish tower, 
witnesses. His papers were at the same time sei^ed^ 
on and searched: nothing matmal was found'among^ 
them^ but a draught of an association^ by whidi the: 
king, if it had taken {dace^ would Imve reigned wiyt 
at the discretion of &e. party. This was neither 
writ mat marked in any place' with* his handi: but^i 
when there was a talk, of an association, some Ymd 
formed this papepr, and brought ib to him ; of which^ 
he always professed^ ^er the matter wasr ovei:^ that 
he remembered noiim^ at. aU. So it ^ probaUe^ 
that, as k ordinal^ when any grei^ buMmsvs is be^^ 
fpre the parliament,, tlmt zealous men are. at thei 
doprs witti theif several. duMghfcs^ thia was one q£ 
tiie^e cast carel^isly by, and! not thought (m hy him: 
when he had sent his more valuable papers out ei 
the way. There was^ likewise but one witness that 
Gould swear to its being found there : and that waa 
Ijie derk of the council,. who had. perused thioise pat« 
pers without marking them in the i»*esence of any 
witness, as takem among lord Shaftsbury's papers. 

There was a]l this summer strange practising with«Pi«Gttcet 
witnesses to fmd mwe matter againat him : Wilkin- '^^"^ 
sijan, a pris(mer for debt that had been often with* 
him, was dealt with to accuse him. The court had^ 
found out two soUicitors to manage such matters^ 
Burton and: Graham, who were indeed fitter men to; 
have served in a court of inquisition than in a legaL 
government. It was known, that loird Shaftsbury 
was apt to talk very freely, and without discretion : 
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1681. SO the two solicitors sought out all that' had fre- 
[ quented his company ; and tried what they could 
draw from them, not by a barefaced subornation, but 
by telling them, they knew well that lord Shaftsbury 
had talked such and such things, which they named, 
that were plainly treasonable; and they required 
them to attest it, if they did ever hear such things 
from him : and they made them great promises upon 
their telling the truth. So that they gave hints and 
made promises to such as by swearing boldly would 
deserve them, and yet kept themselves out of dan- 
ger of subornation, having witnesses in some corner 
of their chambers that overheard all their discourse. 
This was their common practice, of which I had a 
particular account from some whom they examined 
507 with relation to my self. In all this foul dealing the 
king himself was believed to be the chief director: 
and lord Halifax was thought deep in it, though he 
always expressed an abhorrence of such practices 
to me. 
I was then His rescntmcuts wrought so violently on him, 
femeDt?'* that hc sccmed to be gone off from all his former 
notions. He pressed me vehemently to accept of 
preferment at court ; and said, if I would give him 
leave to make promises in my name, he could obtain 
for me any preferment I pleased. But I would enter 
into no engagements. I was contented with the 
condition I was in, which was above necessity, 
though below envy : the mastership of the temple 
was like to fall, and I hked that better than any 
thing else. So both lord Halifax and lord Clarendon 
moved the king in it. He promised I should have 
it. Upon which lord Halifax carried me to the 
king. I had reason to believe that he was highly 
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displeased with me for what I had done a year be» 168I. 
fore. Mrs; Roberts; whom he had kept for some 
time, sent for me when she was a dying : I saw her 
often for some weeks, and among other things I de- 
$ired her to write a letter to the king, expressing, 
tjie sense she had of her past life : and at her de«. 
sire I drew such a letter, as might be fit for her to 
write : but she never had strength enough to write 
it : so upon that I resolyed to write a very plain let-, 
ter to the king : I set before him his past life, and 
the eflfects it had on the nation, with the judgments, 
of God that lay on him, which was but a small part 
of the punishment that he might look for : I pressed 
him upon that earnestly to change the whole course 
of his life : I carried this letter to ChiflSnch's on the 
twenty-ninth of January ; and told the king in the 
letter, that I hoped the reflections on what had be- 
fallen hi3 father on the thirtieth . of January, might 
ttiove him to consider these things more carefully ^. 
Lord Arran happened to be then in waiting: and 
he came to me next day, and told me, he was sure 
the king had a long letter from me ; for he held the 
candle to him while he read it : he knew at all that 
distance that it was my hand : the king read it 
twice over, and then threw it into the fire : and not 
long after lord Arran took occasion to name me : 
and the king spoke of me with great sharpness : so 
he perceived that he w^ not pleased with my letter. 
Nor was the king pleased with my being sent for by 
Wilmot earl of Rochester, when he died : he fan- 
cied, that he had told me many things, of which I 

^ (This letter to the king bishop, affixed to this History, 
was printed by his son, sir Tho- p. 686.) 
mas Burnet, in his life of the 
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16B1. Hngbt make an ill use: 3^ he had read tto book 
that I writ concermng him> and spoke wett of it. 
508 hi thi»^ state I was in the king's thoughts^ when lord* 
S?ril"me Halifax carried me to him^ and introduced^ me with 
to the king. ^ ^eiy extraordfaiary compliment, that he did not 
teing me to the king to put me in his good opinion^ 
90' much as^ to put the king in my good (pinion : 
and added, he hoped that the king would not only 
take me into his favour, but into his heart. The 
Iring had a peculiar fecultj of saying obliging things- 
wdth a very good grace : among other things he* 
said,, he knew that, if I pleased, I could serve him< 
very considerably ; and that he derired no service 
fk>m me longer than he continued true to the church 
and' to the law. Lord Halifax upon that added» 
that the kmg knew he served him on the satme 
terms, and was to make his stops. Tlie kingt and 
he fefi into some discourse about rdigion. Lord 
HaUidai said to the king, that he was tile head of 
his church : to wluch the king answered, that hie 
did not derire to be the head of nothing ; for indeed 
he was of no church. From that the king run out 
into much discourse about lord Shaftsbury, who wM 
shortly to be tried : he complained with great atsqfpn 
of the imputation of subornation that was cast on 
himself. He said, he did not wonder that the eari 
of Shaft&hury, who was so guilty of those practices^ 
should ^fasten them on others. [And he used upon 
that a* Scots proverb very pleasantly, " At cboma* 
*^day we shaU see whose a-^ is Uackest"] The 
diseours^ lasted half asi hour very hearty and fi«e : 
so I was in favour again. But I could not hold it. 
I was told I kept ill company : the persons lord Ha- 
lifax named to me were the earl of Essex,. lord Rus^ 
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$el, and Jones. But I sfdd, I would upon no consi* 1681. 
deration give over conversing with . my friends : so I 
was where I was before. 
A hill of indictment was presented to the grand shaftibury 

, * ^ ' Yf^ acquit- 

jury against lord Shaftsburj. The jury was com- ted by the 
posed of many of the chief citizens of London. The ^'*° '"^' 
witnesses were examined in open court, contrary to 
the usual custom: the witnesses swore many in- 
credible things against him, mixed with other things, 
that looked very like his extravagac^t way of talk- 
ing. The draught of the association wps also brought 
as a proof of his treason, though it was not laid in 
the indictment, and was proved only by one witness. 
The jury returned ignaramtt^ upon the bill. Upon 
this the court did declaim with open mouth against 
these juries ; in which, they said, the spirit of the 
party did appear, since men even upon oath shewed 
they were resolved to find bills (true) or ignoramus ^ as 
they pleased, without regarding the evidence. And 
upon this a new set of addresses went round the 
kingdom, in which they expressed their abhorrence 509 
pf that association found in lord Shaftsbury's cabi- 
net; and complained, .4hat justice was denied the 
king ; which were set off with all the fulsome rhe- 
toric that the penners could varnish them with: 
[These ijrere generally believed to be penned by the, 
clergy : among whom the duke's health wc^ always 
diwnk with repeated shouts and huzzas : to which 
another beiUth, <^ To tiie confiiaon of all his ene* 
mies," was poimnoidy added*] It was upon this oc- 
oaaian said, that the graad Jury ought to find biUs 
evea upon dulaous evidence, much more when jdaiq 
iwason was sworn; since all they did in finding a 
bill was only to bring the person to his trial, and 

VOL. II. u 
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168I. then the falsehood of the witnesses was to be de- 
tected. But in defence of these tgnoraimiii jtiries 
it was said, that by the express wo^s of their oath 
they were bound to make true presentments of what 
should appear true to them : and therefore, if they 
did not believe the evidence, they could not find a 
bill, though sworn to. A book was writ to support 
that, in which both law and reason were brought to 
confirm it : it passed as writ by lord Ess^x, tliough 
I understood afterwards^ it was writ by SoinersS 
who was much esteemed and often visited by lord 
Essex, arid who trusted himself to hiiri, and writ 
the best papers that came out in that time. It is 
true, by the practice that had generally prevailed, 
grand juries were easy in finding bills upon a slight 
and probable evidence. But it was made out, that 
the words of their oath, and the reason of the law, 
seemed to oblige them to make no presentments but 
such as they believed to be true. On the other 
hand, a private ill opinion of a witness, or the look- 
ing on a matter as incredible, did not seem to war- 
rant the return of an ignoramus : that seemed to 

• ■ 

belong to the jury of life and death. The chief 
complaint that was made in the addresses was 
grounded on their not finding the bill on the ac- 
count of the draught of the association: and this 
was in many respects very unreasonable. For as 
that was not laid in the bill, so there was but one 
witness to prove it ; nor did the matter of thie paper 
rise up to the charge of high treason. And now 
Dugdale and Turbervill, who had been the witnesses 
upon whose evidence lord Stafford was condemned, 

« Lord Somers. S. 
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being within a year detected, or at least suspected i^si. 
of this villanj, I could not but reflect on what he ' 

said to me, that he was confident I should see within 
a year that the witnesses would be found to be 
rogues. 

As to Turbervill, what happened soon after this 1^82. 
wiU perhaps mitigate the censure: he was taken J^"^"^*' 
with the small pox in a few days after lord ShaftSr 
bury's trial. The symptoms were so bad, that the 
physician told him he had no hope of his recovery : 
upon which he composed himself to die as became 510 
a Christian, and sent for Mr. Hewes, the curate of 
St. Martin's, who was a very worthy man, and from 
whom I had this account of him. Tiu*bervill looked 
on himself as a dead man at the first time he came 
to him : but his disease did no way affect his under- 
standing or his memory. He seemed to have a 
real sense of another state, and of the account that 
he was to give to God for his past life. Hewes 
charged him to examine himself; and if he had 
sworn falsely against any man, to confess his sin, 
and glorify Grod, though to his own shame. Tur- 
bervill, both in discourse, and when he received the 
sacrament, protested that he had sworn nothing but 
the truth, in what he deposed both against lord 
Stafford iin(l the earl of Shafibsbury ; and renounced 
the mercies of Grod, and the benefit of the death of 
Christ, if he did not speak the plain and naked truth 
without any reservation: and he continued in the 
same nund to his death. So here were the last 
words of dyiii^ men against the last words of those 
that suffered. To this may well be added, that one 
who died of sickness, and under a great depres^on 

u 2 
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] 682. in his spirits, was less able to stifle his conscience, 
""■"""""" and resist the impressions that it might then mak€ 
on him, than a man who suffers on a scaffold, where 
the strength of the natural spirits is entire, or rath^ 
exalted by the sense of the cause he suffers for. 
And we know that confession and absolution in the 
church of Rome give a quiet, to which we do not 
pretend, where these things are said to be only mi- 
nisterial, and not authoritative ^ About a year be- 
fore this, Tonge had died, who first brought out 
Oates. They quarrelled afterwards: and Tonge 
came to have a very bad opinion of Oates ; upon 
what reason I know not ^. He died with expressions 
of a very high devotion : and he protested to aU who 
came to see him, that he knew of no subornation in 
all that matter, and that he was guilty of none him^ 
self. ^ These things put a man quite in the dsack : 
and in this mist matters must be left till the great 
revelation of all secrets. And there I leave it : and 
from the affairs of England turn to give an account 
of what passed in Scotland during this disorder 
among us here. 

If"s<^und '^^ ^^^ behaved himself upon his first going to 
Scotland in so obliging a manner, that the nobiHty 
and gentry, Who had been so long trodden on by 
duke Lauderdale and his party, found a very sensi- 
ble change: so that he gained much our them all. 
He continued still to support that side : yet things 
511 were so gently carried, that there was no cause of 
complaint. It was visibly his interest to make that 

^ (Compare what is said be- at which Dr. Burnet is supposed 

lore of Turbei^ll, p. 489.) to ha\^ been present. RemaiicB, 

K (Higgons transcribes anac- p. 231. This curious and not 

count from Echard of a quar- improbable anecdote is to be 

rel between Tonge and Oates, found in Echard'« Hist. p. 949.) 
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Nation sure to him, and to give them such an essay 
of his government^ as might dissipate all the hard 
thoughts of him with which the world was possessed: 
and he pursued this for some time with great tem« 
per and as great success. He advised the bishops to 
proceed moderately, and to take no notice of con- 
venticles in houses ; and that would put an end to 
those in the fields. In matters of justice he shewed 
an impartial temper, and encouraged all propositions 
relating to trade: and so, considering how much 
that nation was set against his religion, he made a 
greater progress in gaming upon them than was ex* 
pected^. He was advised to hold a parliament 
there in summer eighty-one, and to take the charac- 
ter of the king's commissioner upon himself. 

A strange spirit of fury had broke loose on some 
of the presbyterians, called CargilUtes, from one Car- 
giU that had been one of the ministers of Glasgow 
in the former times, and was then very litde consi- 
dered, but now was much fcdlowed, to the great re- 
proach of the nation. These held that the king had 
lost the right of the crown by his breaking the cove- 
nant, which he had sworn at his coronation : so they 



1682. 



^ In a letter (to the first lord 
Dartmouth) dated the 14th of 
December, the duke says, '*I 
** live here as cautiously as I 
** can, and am very careful to 
" give offence to none, and to 
** have no partiality, and preach 
** to them laying aside all pri- 
** vate animosities, and serving 
•' the king his own way. None 
*' shall have reason to com- 
" plain of me ; and though 
*' some of either party here 
,** might have hoped I should 



*' have shewed my partiality 
'* for them, and some of my 
** friends have been of opinion 
** it had been best for me to 
^' have done so, and by it have 
** secured one side to me, yet 
*' I am convinced it was not 
'' fit for me to do it, being no 
" way good for his Majesty's 
^ service^ which 1 can make 
'* out by many reasons which 
** would be too long for a let- 
«ter." D. 

U 3 
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1682. saidi he was their king no more: and by a formal 



declaration thej renounced all allegiance to him, 
which a party of them affixed to the cross of Dun- 
freis, a town near the west border. [They also 
taught, that it was lawftil for any to kill him ; and 
that all his party, chiefly those who were episcopal, 
by adhering to him, had forfeited their lives; so 
that it was lawful to kill them likewise.] The 
guards fell upon a party of them, whom they found 
in arms, where Cameron, one of their furious teach^ 
ers, (from whom they were also called Cameronians,) 
was killed : but Hackston, that was one of the arch- 
bishop's murderers, and Cargill, were taken. Hack- 
ston, when brought before the council, would not 
own their authority, nor make- any answer to their 
. questions. He was so low by reason of his wounds, 
that it was thought he would die in the question if 
tortured : so he was in a very summary way con- 
demned to have both his hands cut off, and then to 
be hanged. All this he suffered with a constancy 
that amazed all people: he seemed to be all the 
while as in an enthusiastical rapture, and insensible 
of what was done to him. When his hands were 
cut off, he asked, like one unconcerned, if his feet 
must be cut off likewise : and he had so strong a 
heart, that notwithstanding all the loss of blood by 
his wounds, and the cutting off his hands, yet when 
he was hanged up, and his heart cut out, it con^ 
tinned to palpitate some time after it was on the 
hangman's knife, as . some eye-witnesses assured me. 
512 Cargill, and many others of that mad sect, both men 
and women, suffered with an obstinacy that was so 
particular, that though the duke sent the offer of 
pardon to them on the scaffold, if they would only 
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say God bless the J^it^^ U : was refused with great 1 682. 



neglect : one of them, a woman, said very cahnly, 
she was sure God would not bless him, and that 
th^efore she would not take God's name in vain : 
another said more sullenly, that she would not wor- 
ship tliat idol^ nor acknowledge any other king but 
Christ : and so both were hanged. About fifteen or 
sixteep died under this dj^lusipn, which seemed to 
be a sort of madbiess : for they never attempted any 
thing against any person : only they seemed glad to 
suffer for their opinions ^ The duke stopped that 
prosecution, and appointed them to be put in a hous^ 
of correction, and to be kept at hard labour. Grea,t 
use was made of this by profane people to dispa^- 
rage the suffering of the martyrs for the Christian 
faith, from the unshaken constancy which these 
frantic people expressed* But this is undeniable, 
that men who die; maintaining any opinion, shew 
that they are. firmly persuaded of it: so from this 
the martyrs of the first age, who died for asserting a 
matter of fact, such as the resurrection of Christ, or 
the miracles that they had seen, shewed that they, 
were well persuaded of the truth of those facts^ 
And that is aU the use that is to be m^de of this 
argument. 

Now the time of the sitting of the parliament a pariia- 
drew on. The duke seeing how great a man thjB ^'Ji^lI'd. 
earl of Argyle was in Scotland, concluded it was ne* 

^ (SalmoD, in hisExaminatjon of them was a loujrderer of the 
of this Hist. p. 896, observes, archbishop of St. Andrew's. But 
that the author had told us, this examiner is silent respect- 
that this harmless sort x)f peo- ing the systematic persecution 
pie had assembled iu arms, by which these people were 
publicly renounced their alle- goaded ou to rebellion.) 
giance to the king, and that one 

u 4 
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i66±. cessary for him either to gain him or to ruin him. 



'Lord Argjle gave him alt possible assurances that 
he would adhere to his interest in every thing, ex- 
cept in the matters of religion : but added, that if he 
went to meddle with these, he owned to him freely 
that he woidd oppose him aU he could. This was 
weU enough taken in shew : but lord Argyle said, 
he observed ever after that such a visible coldness 
and distjrust, that he saw what he might expect 
from him. Some moved the excepting against the 
duke's commission to represent the king in parUa^ 
ment, since by law no man could execute any office 
without taking the oaths : and above forty member^ 
of parliament promised to stick to duke Hamilton 
if he would insist on that. But Lockhart and Cun- 
ningham, the two lawyers on whose opinion they 
depended chiefly, said, that a commission to repre- 
sent the king's person fell not under the notion of 
an office : and since it was not expressly named in 
the acts of parliament, they thought it did not faR 
513 within the general words of all places and ojffices of 
trust. So this was laid aside : and many who were 
offended at it complained of duke Hamilton^s cow- 
ardice^. He said for himself, he had been in a 
storm of seven years' continuance by his opposing 
duke Lauderdale, and that he would not engage in 
a new one with a stronger party, unless he ^ras srir* 
of the majority : and they were far from pretending 

'^Thcduke(ofYork,)inalet- "and hope before this c^o 

ter dated the 28th of Not. says, " come to you that his majesty 

" I believe you will have heard " will have settled it as I de- 

" of a difficulty made bv some " sire, and I believe that tboiie 

" Ihere, about my sitting in ** that made that diffieahr are 

" council. I had not time to " sorry to have done it." 1). 
'• write to you of it till now. 
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to be able to bring matters to near an equaKty. The 16B2. 
first act that passed was one of three lines, confirm** 
ing all the laws formerly made against popery : the 
duke thought it would give a good grace to all that 
should be done afterwards, to begin with such a ge- 
neral and cold confirmation of all former lawtii. Some 
moved, that a committee might be appointed to ex« 
amine all the former laws, (since some of them 
seemed unreasonably severe, as passed in the first 
heat of the reformation,) that so they might draw 
out of them all such as might be fit, not only to be 
confirmed, biit to be executed by better and properer 
methods than those prescribed in the former statutes, 
which had been all eluded. But it was not intended 
that this new confirmation should have any effect : 
and therefore this motion was not hearkened to. 
But the act was hurried on, and passed. 

The next act was for the unalterableness of the 
sruccession of the crown. It was declared high trea- 
son ever to move for any alterations in it. Lord 
Argyle ran into this with zeal : so did duke Hamil- 
ton : and all others that intended to merit by it 
made harangues about it. Lord Tweedale was the 
only man that ventured to move, that the act might 
be made as strict as was possible with relation to the 
duke : but he thought it not necessary to carry it 
fiirther; since the queen of Bpain stood so near the. 
succession, and it was no amiable thing to be a pro- 
vince to Spain. Many were so ignorant, as not to 
understand the relation of the queen of Spain to the 
king, though she was his niece, and thought it an 
extravagant motion. He was not seconded: and 
the act passed without one contradictory vote. There 
was an additional revenue given for some years for 
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i66!i^ keeping up more troops. Some complaints were also 
made of the lords of regalities, who have all the for- 
feitures and the power of life and death within their 
regalities. It was upon that promised, that there 
should be a regulation of these courts, as there was 
indeed great cause for it, these lords being so many 
tyrants up and down the country : so it was intended 
to subject these jurisdictions to the supreme judica* 
514 tories. But the act was penned in such words, as 
imported that the whole course of justice :all over 
the kingdom was made subject to the king's wiU 
and pleasure : so that instead of appeals to the su- 
preme courts, all was made to end in a personal ap- 
peal to the king : and by this means he was made 
master of the whole justice and property of the 
kingdom. There was not much time given to consider 
things : for the duke, finding tha4; he was master of 
a clear majority, drove on every thing fast, and put 
bilk on a very short debate to the vote, which went 
always as he had a mind to it. An accident hap- 
pened, that begot in many a particular zeal to merit 
at his hands : lord Rothes, who had much of his 
confidence, and was chiefly trusted by him, and was 
made a duke by his means, [fell under a perpetual 
coldness in his stomach, which was the effect of 
thirty years' intemperance to a degree beyond what 
had ever been known in that country. He] died the 
day before the opening of the parliament : so upon 
the hopes of succeeding him, as there were many 
pretenders, they tried who could deserve it best by 
the most compliant submission and the most active 

Serendac- ZCal. . ^ 

^i^"rtu ^ *^^y ^^^^ goi^g on in public business, one 
dukc*^^**** stood up i^ parliament and accused lord Halton^ 
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duke Lauderdale's brother, of perjury, on the ac- iGei. 
count of Mitchell's business ^ : he had in his hands 
the two letters that lord Halton had writ to the eail 
of Ejncardin, mentioning the promise of life that 
was made him : and, as was told formerly, lord Hal- 
ton swore at his trial that no promise was made. 
The lord Kincardin was dead a year before this: 
but his lady had delivered those letters to be made 
use of against lord Halton. Upon reading* tKem, the 
matter appeared plain. The duke was hot ill pleased 
to have both duke Lauderdale and him thus at 
mercy : yet he would not suffer the matter to be de- 
termined in a parliamentary way : so he moved, that 
the whole thing might be referred to the king; 
which was immediately agreed to. So that infa- 
mous business was made public, and yet stifled at 
the same time : and no censure was ever put on that 
base action '". Another discovery was made of as 
wicked a conspiracy, though it had not such bad ef- 

1 (See before, p. 41 2' — 417.) fkvour of his lordship*s grand- 
™ (In page 416 of this work, son, James Boswell, esquire, ()f 
where mention is made of Mit- the Middle Temple, a gentle- 
cheirs unhappy business, it is man well known by his own 
related, that lord Kincardine and his father's merits. '* The 
sent a bishop to duke Lauder- ** bishop who was sent by my 
dale, desiring him to consider ** lord Kincardine was Pater- 
better, before he denied upon ** son, bishop of Edinburgh, 
oath the promise of life which " and those very letters were 
had been given to Mitchell, be- ** the cause of Lauderdale's dis- 
cause lord Kincardine had let- "grace. For when the duke 
ters from the duke and the " of York was in Scotland, he 
duke's brother in his posses- " sent for my lady Kincardine, 
sion, which requested him to ** and asked these letters of her. 
ask the king to make good " My lady told the duke, phe 
the promise. Dn which place ** would not part lyith the orj- 
of bishop Burnet's History the " ginals ; but that, if his grace 
late lord Auchinlech, ^ho was ** pleased, he might take a copy 
grandson of lady Kincardine, "of them. Which he did, and 
has written the following ob- " shewed them to his brother 
servation, inserted here by the " the king, who was stunned at 
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wrought up to such a determined pitch of wicked- 
ness. The lord Bargeny, who was nephew to duke 
Hamilton, had been clapt up in prison^ as concerned 
in the rebellion of BothweU-bridge; Several days 
were fixed on for his trial : but it was always put off. 
And at last he was let out without having any one 
thing ever objected to him. When he was at li- 
berty, he used all possible endeavours to find out on 
what grounds he had been committed. At last he dis- 
covered a conspiracy, in which Halton and some 
515 others of that party were concerned : they had prac- 
tised on some, who had been in that rebellion, to 
swear that he and several others were engaged in it, 
and that they had sent them otit to join in it. They 
promised these witnesses a large share of the confis- 
cated estates, if they went through in the business. 
Depositions were prepared for them : and they pro- 
mised to swear them : upon which a day was fixed 
for their trial. But the hearts of those witnesses 
failed them, or their consciences rose upon them : so 
that when the day came on, they could not bring 
themselves to swear against an innocent man : and 
plainly refused to do it : yet, upon new practices and 
new hopes, they again resolved to swear bcddly: 
upon which new days had been set tvrice or thrice : 
and, their hearts turning against it, they were still 
put off. Lord Bargeny had full proofs of all this 
ready to be offered : but the duke prevailed to have 
this Mkevrise referred to the king : and it was never 
more heard of. This shewed what duke Lauder- 






the vilUny, and ashamed he "his posts and preferments to 
had employed such a minister ; << be taken fix)m him.") 
" and immediately ordered all 
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dale's party were capable of. It likewise gave an ill 1682. 
character of the duke's Beal for justice, and against — — ** 
£Edse swearing ; thou^ that had been the chief to- 
pic of discourse with him fcwr above three years. He 
was angry at a supposed practice with witnesses, 
when it fell upoii his own party : but now that there 
were evident proofs of pequry and subornation, he 
stopt proceedings under pretence of referring , it to 
the king : who was never made acquainted with it, 
or at least never inquired after the proof of these aUe^ 
gations, nor ordered any proceedings upon them. 

The main business of this parliament was the act a test en- 

, 1 T 1 1 acted in 

concermng the new test that was proposed. It had parliament. 
been promised in the beginning of the session, that 
as soon as an act for maintaining the succession 
should pass, they should have all the security that 
they could desire for the protestant religion. So, 
mimy isealous men began to call £3r some more ef- 
fectual security for their religion : upon which a test 
was proposed for all that should be capable of any 
ciSce in chutch or state, or of electing, or bektg 
elected, members of parliament, that they should ad- 
here firmly to the protestant religion ; to whidi the 
court party added, the condemning of all resistance 
in any soft, (^ under any pretence, the renouncing 
die covenant, and an obligation to defend all the 
king's rights and prerogatives, and that they should 
never meet to treat of any matter,, dvil or ecclesiasti* 
c^, tmt by tjie king'^ permission, and never endea* 
vour any alteration in the government in church or 516 
state ; and they were to swear all this according to 
tlie literal sense of the words. The test was thus 
loaded at first to make the other side grow weary 
of the motion, and let it fall, which they would 
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1682. willingly have done. But the duke was made to 
apprehend, that he would find such a test as this 
prove much for his service : so it seems that article 
of the protestant religion was forgiven for the ser- 
vice that was expected from the other parts of the 
test. There was a hot debate upon the imposing it 
on all that might elect or be elected members of 
parliament : it was said, that was the most essential 
of all the privileges of the subjects, therefore they 
ought not to be limited in it. The bishops were 
earnest for this, which^ they thought would secure 
them for ever from a presbyterian parliament. It 
was carried in the vote : and that made many of the 
court more zealous than ever for carrying through 
the act ". Some proposed that there should be two 
tests : one for papists with higher incapacities : and 
another for presbyterians with milder censures. But 
that was rejected with much scorn, some making 
then- court by saymg, they were more in danger 
from the presbyterians than from the papists : and it 
was reported that Paterson, then bishop of Eden- 
burgh, said to the duke, that he thought the two re- 
ligions, popish and protestant, were so equally stated 
in his mind, that a few grains of loyalty, in which 
the protestants had the better of the papists, turned 
the balance with him. Another clause in the bill 
was liable to great objections : all the royal family 
were excepted out of it. Lord Ai^le spoke zea- 
lously against this: he said, the only dang» we 
could apprehend as to popery was, if any of the royal 
family should happen to be perverted : therefore he . 
thought it was better to have no act at all than such 

° And it was very reasonable. S. 
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a clause in it. Some few seconded him : but it was 1532. 

carried without any considerable opposition^ The 

nicest point of aU was, what definition or standard 
should be made for fixing the sense of so general a 
term, as the protestant religion. Dalrymple pro-' 
posed the confession of faith agreed on in the year 
one thousand five hundred fifty-nine, and enacted in 
parliament in one thousand five hundred sixty-seven^ 
which was the only confession of faith that had then 
the sanction of a law. That was a book so worn 
out of use, that scarce any one in the whole parHa-i 
ment had ever read it : none of the bishops had, as 
appeared afterwards. For these last thirty years the 
only confession of faith that was read in Scotland, 517 
was that which the assembly of c&vines at West- 
minster, anno 1648, had set out, which the Scot* 
ish kirk had set up instead of the old one : and the 
bishops had left it in possession, though the author- 
ity that enacted it was annulled. So here a book 
was made the matter of an oath, (for they were to 
swear that they would adhere to the protestant re- 
ligion, as it was declared in the confession of faith en- 
acted in the year 1567^ that contained a large system 
of religion, that was not so much as known to those 
who enacted it, yet the bishops went all into it. Dal- 
rymple, who had read it, thought there were proposi- 
tions in it, which being better considered of would 
make the test be let fall : for in it the repressing of 
tyranny is reckoned a duty incumbent on good sub- 
jects. And the confession being made after the 
^Scots had deposed the queen regent, and it being 
ratified in parliament after they had forced their 
queen Mary to resign^ it was very plain what they 
who made and enacted this confession meant by the 
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1682. repressing of tyranny. But the duke and his party 
set it on so earnestly, that upon one day's debate the 
act passed^ though only \}y a majority of seven voices. 
There was some appearance of security to the pro- 
tertant religion by this test : but the prerogative of 
the crown in ecclesiastical matters had been raised so 
high by duke Lauderdale's act, that the obliging all 
people to maintain that with the rest of the preroga- 
tive might have made way for every thing. All 
ecclesiastical courts subsisted now by this test only 
upon the kill's permission, and at his discretion. 

The parliament of Scotland was dissolved soon 
after this act passed : and Hyde was sent down from 
the king to the duke immediately upon it. It was 
given out, that he was sent by the king to press the 
duke upon this victory to shew, that what ill usage 
could not extort from him, he Would now do of his 
own accord, and return to the church of England. 
I was assured, that lord Halifax had prevailed with 
the king to write to him to that purpose : the leiteat 
was writ, but was not sent : but lord Hyde had it m 
charge to manage it as a message ^. How much of 



° I have a letter of the duke*s, 
dated Dec. 14th, in which he 
says* " Besides that in con- 
'* science I cannot do what you 
'* so press me to, it would not 
*' be of that use or advantage 
'* to his m^esty as some think. 
** For the Shaftsburian and re- 
publican party would say it 
was only a trick, that I bad a 
dispensation, and that I was 
'* still a catholic in my heart ; 
*' and say, that there wafi mpre 
" reason to be affeared of po- 
** pery than ever. The reasons 
''ore obvions; boiideB, I will 
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'' never be brought to do it, and 
<* therefore am glad to see that 
the thoughts of his in%esl|r*« 
writing to me upon that sub- 
" ject is laid aside ; for should 
** he be prevailed upon to do it, 
*' one might easily guess what 
" would soon follow after. 
'* Therefore let all my friends 
'* see to hinder such a letl^, 
and put the thoughts of my 
complying with them in that 
point of chai^Qg my rfti* 
'* gion quite out of their heads.'* 
D. 
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tbis is true I cannot tell : one thing is certain, that 1682. 
if it was true it had no effect p. 

As soon as the test with the confession of faith 
was printed, there was a universal murmuring among 
the best of the clergy. Many were against the 
swearing to a system made up of so many proposi- • 
tionSy of which some were at least doubtful ; though 518 
it was found to be much more moderate in many 
points, than could have been weU expected, consider- 
ing the heat of that time. There was a limitation 
put on the duty of subjects in the article, by which 
they were required not to resist any whom God had 
placed in authority, in these words, while they pass 
not the bounds of their qffice: and in another they 
condemned those who resist the supreme power do^ 
ing that thing which appertaineth to his charge. 
These were propositidhs now of a very ill sound : objections 
they were also highly offended at the great extent of ][^* ^ **^ 
the prerogative in the point of supremacy, by which 
the king turned bishops out at pleasure by a letter. 
It was hard enough to bear this : but it seemed in- 
tolerable to oblige men by oath to maintain it. The 
king inight by a proclamation put down even episco- 
pacy itself, as the law then stood : and by this oath 
they would be bound to maintain that. All meet** 
ing in synods, or for ordinations, were hereafter to 
be held only by permission : so that all the visible 
ways of preserving religion depended now wholly on 

P I have a letter of the duke*s» '* much ; since I cannot do it ; 

in which are these words : '* for indeed I see nothing but 

** What you hint to me in your ** ruin when such measures are 

** letter, and what lord Hsdifax ^* taken, as produced such a mes- 

*' in his has more plainly said, " sage to me, when there was 

" and has been pressed by lord '* no reason to believe 1 would 

" Hyde, concerning my going to ** comply." D. 
*/ churchy has mortified n^e very 

VOL. n. X 
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1682. the king's good pleasure : and they> saw that ihik 
' would be a very feeble tenure under a popish king. 
The being tied to all this by oath seemed veiy hard. 
And when a church was jet in so imperfect a state, 
without liturgy or discipline, it was a strange impo- 
sition to make people swear, never to endeavour any 
alteration dther in church or state. Some or all of 
these exceptions did run so generally through the 
whole body of the clei^, that they were all shaking 
in their resolutions. To prevent this, an explanation 
was drawn by bishop Faterson, and passed in ooundL 
It was by it declared, that it was not meant diat 
those who took the test should be bound to every 
article in the confession of &ith, but only in so far as 
it contained the doctrine upon which the protestant 
diurches had settled the reformation : and that the 
test did hot cut off those rights, which were acknow- 
ledged to have been in the primitive church for the 
first three hundred years after Christ : aiid an as- 
surance was given, that the king intended never to 
change the government of the church. By this it 
was pretended that the greatest difficulties < were now 
removed. But to this it* was answert^, that they 
ware to swear they^ took the oath in the literal sense 
of the words. So that^ if this explanation was not 
conform to the literal seos^ they would be pajuied 
who took it upon this expkaation. Hie imposers of 
an oMh could only dedaxe the sense of if: but that 
could not be done by any other, much less by a lower 
51 9 authority, such as the privy council's was confessed 
to be. Yet when men are to be undone if they do 
not submit to a hard law, they willingly catch at 

Many turn- any thing that seems to resolve their doubts. 

uot^teking About eighty of the most learned and pious of 

it. 
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their detgy left « all, rather thaiH cemply with the i68i. 
tenQs df^tius law : and these were noted to be the 
best preachers^ • and the most zealous enemies to 
|idpery, that beIong6d to thait church. The bishops, 
who thought their refosing the test was b reproach 
to thos& who took it, treats theln with much con* 
ti{mpt,'a»d pbt them to manj hardships. About 
tWentf of -them cime up to England^: I found 
them -men <^^ex€^eUent tempers, pious and learned, 
»Bd I esteemed it tio small happmess that I had th^n 
so mudi credit hy the iB opinion they hiad of me at 
cdlirt, that hy XMs mean» I got most of them to be 
well settled ' in England ; where f^ey have behaved 
thealselves so wortMLy, that I have great reason to 
i^ice 1^1 being made an instrumeiit to get so many 
good nieBi, who suffered for dieir consciences, to be 
again well employed and well provided for. Most 
of -them were formed by Charteris, who had been 
ftli#a^s a great enemy to the imposing oi books add 
s^elBS^ as tests th^t must be signed and sworn by 
Mdi' m are admitted to serve in the church« He 
hiid'4)eetl fi^ some years divinity professor at Eden- 
hllifgh, where he had formed ^the minds of many of 
ike ^oui% <^gy both to an excellent temper and 
fio ^ 8ft of very good princi{>tes.' He upon this re- 
tired, NMd lived priviAe for- some y^ars: he writ to 
Ade, and gave me an account of this breach that wad 
Me to be in the church: and desored thdt I Would ' 
fei^^ t)y all tlie methods I could think of, to stop the 
plPoi^eedSngs upon the test. But the king had jpiit the 
^aiTairs M Scotland so^ entirely in the duke's hands, 
and the bishops her6 were so pleased With those 
clauses in the test that renounced the covenant and 
aM endeavours for any alt^ation in church and 

« Enough to corrupt England. S. 

X2 
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^6S3. st^e, tliat I 3aw it was in vam to make aoy at-^ 
tempt at court. [I therefidre wished, that they in 
jScod^nd would go as far as they cx)uld with a good 
conscience in compliance with the law^ and not 
bring a churoh already rent with schisms under new 
distractions^ if it was possible to avoid them. At 
the same time duke Hamilton wrote to me» for my 
opinion co4iceming the test. I answered him, that 
I thought the objections to it were managed with 
too much subtilty. I did not carry these things 
so far as others did. If it was against his con- 
sdence, I prayed him to have no r^ard to his in- 
terest^ and^ upon no account take any oath, till he 
was satisfied it was lawM. But if he had no scru-^ 
pie in his own mind about it, and only pretended 

• 

that to gratify a party, I said that, as that would 
be a mocking of God, ^o he would be made uneasy 
in it. For lord Halifax assured me, that he was 
looked on as a man that was setting himself at the 
head of the party in opposition to the government, 
and he might easily foresee what the consequence 
of that would be. He stood in suspense for some 
months; yet took it at last. And for that I was 
much blamed by the party. It was said my letter 
determined him. I also wrote a paper to answer 
the objections raised to the test, which was sent 
about among my friends. For though I did not 
like it, and should never have consented to the 
making of it; yet I wished that all bad scruples^ 
about it might have been satisfied, and that these 
worthy clergymen, who were turned out upon it^ 
and who were the ablest tnen in that church, and 
the fittest to make a stand against popery, might 
return to their labours. Yet so ill was I repre- 
sented upon that occasion, that the duke was made 
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belieire) that I was a great stickler in all the oppo- 16^"^: 



sex- 



sition that was made to the test, and he possessed 
the king with it.] 

Upon this matter an incident of great importance Ari^e'i 
happened : the earl of Argile was a privy counseUor. ''"^- 
and one of the commissioners of the treasury : so 
when the time limited was near lapsing, he was 
forced to declare himself ^ He had once resolved 
to retire from all employments, but his engagements 
with duke Lauderdale's party, and the entangle- 
ments of his own affairs, overcame that. His main 
objection lay to that part which obliged them to en- 
deavour no alteration in- the government in church 520 
or state, which he thought wais a limitation of the 
legislature. He desired leave to explain himself in 
that point : and he continued always to aifirm, that 
the duke was satisfied with that which he proposed : 
so being called on the next day at the council' 
table to take the test, he said, he did not think that 
the parliament did intend an oath that should have 
any contradictions in one part of it to another; 
therefore he took the test, as it was consistent with 
it self: (this related to the absolute loyalty in- 
the test, and the Umitations that were on it in the 
eonfession :) and he • added, that he did not intend 
to bind himself up by it from doing any thing in his 
station for the amending of any thing in church or 
state, so far ais was consistent with the prot^stant 

' '^ In a letter of the duke's, " will hear from lord Hyde, of 

dated Nov. jijat, h& says^ " Lord *^ lord Argile's having taken the 

Argile is here» and has- not ** test, and spoiled all ^ain by 

yet taken it, (the test,) but " hot taking it yesterday as one 

by Thursday next he must ; '* of the loras of the treasury.** 

or lose all his places, which On the i2,th, f* People seem litn 

" he will be unwilling to do." " tie concerned for lord Argile*s 

In another of tha 5th, ** You- " being put intd the castle.*' D. 

X 3 
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168a. religion and the duty ctf a good subject:* and te^ 
took that as a part of Ms oath. The thing, passed, 
and he sat that day in councfl ; and wmi n^ast 'dxy: 
to the trekamy chamber, ^here. he r^ated, |he 
same woi^ds. Some offidous pec^Ie upon this : came: 
and sug^t^ to the dtik^ that gr^at ladvantage 
H^ght be taken against him frpmilheae M^cnrds.: :.8or 
at the treasury chwnber.he w?(s dew^ *o ^mt^ 
them dewn^ ajakl giire them to the iClerfc^ vhidi :he 
He wM d]d> and was imme^ately iK^de^^ a^ prisooei:. in , itbe 

committed "" ■ , ^ •.'»■*• 

upon It. castle of Ed^bfurgh upon it* It was \saMt, this: waa 
high treason, and the assunnpg to. himself tbe.ie^Sr- 
lative. power, in his ^ying.a.aense.of an aGti>f pam 
Uameat^ and making that a part of ht$\oath*^: It 
was also said> that his saying :^t he did . not ihiok 
the parliament intended an oath that did: cottbradidl 
it self, wasa tadt way of saying that he ilidt&istk 
ijt, and was a defaming and a spi^eadifigli^Tofltlm 
proceedings of parliament^ which was f^aplUtL Ti«f 
liberty that he reserved ta himself was JUcepiib 
called treasonftbles in assuming a power^.t^ act 
against law : these w^re . su<di apparent. ! ate^tefaes; 
that for some d&ys it was believed all this/wakfidDnn 
only to affright him Xq a mcare abSsolitesuI^tohfeioii^ 
and to surrender up spnle j[>f: those .greftfr'Jiandicd 
tipns over the HighJanda thatrit^ere ^ia hipl fiunflyi 
He desured he might be admitted to sptek;%itibiliie 
d^k^ ip priva3l£ } 1>Mt ibhat was refiiseds ifle^had tet 
his old correspondence with me.falll fov; wme yefffs: 
but I thought' it became ^te in tfafe eaHa*enifty to 
serve him all I cbuld; And I prevailed with lo^ 
Hali&x to ^>eak so ofb to the iking about it,, that it 
came to be known : and lord Argile writ jii^^some 
letters of thanks upon it, Duke Lauderdale, was 
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Still in a firm firiendship with him, and tried his .1682. 
whole strength with the king to 4)reserve him : but 521 
he was sinking both in body and mind, and was 
like to be cast off in his old age. Upon which I 
also prevailed with lord Halifax to offer him his 
service, for which duke Lauderdale sent me verj 
kind messages. I thought these were the only re^ 
turns that I ought to make him for all the injuries 
he had done me, thus to serve him and his friends 
in distress. But the duke of York took this, as he 
did- every thing from me, by the worst handle pos- 
sible. He said, I would reconcile my self to the 
greatest enemies I had in opposition to him. Upon 
this it was not thought fit upon many accounts that 
I sbojuld go and see duke. Lauderdale, which I had 
intended to do. It was well known I had done 
him acts of friendship : so the scandal of being in 
enmity with him was over: for a Christian is no 
man's enemy: and he will always study to over* 
onne evU with good. 

Lord Argile was brought to a t^al for the words Argiie is 
be had spoke. The fact was certain : so the debate coademned. 
lay in a point of law,, what guilt could be made out 
of his words'. Lockhart pleaded three hours for 



(• 



* Dec. 13th, the duke says^ 
Lord Argile*s trial began yes- 
** terday, uid thear forms in the 
*' justice court are so tedious, 
** that ^ they could not make an 
*^ end of it then, but will, as 1 
*^ belfeye, this evening ; and have 
** reason to believe the jury vnll 
** find the bill, and not ignora-' 
*< tnus^aiid dutt that litUe loid 
'* will be once again at his ma- 
"jesty's mercy." "Since I 
^^lirrote this, I have had an ac- 



" count that the jury, of which 
*' the marquis of Montrose 
" was chancellor, as they call 
" them here, have found lord 
" Argile guilty of treason, and 
*' other crimes, so that he is 
** absolutely in his majesty's 
"hands." D. (This extract 
has been already published by 
sir John Dalrymple in his 
Memoirs^ vol. ii. Appendix, p. 

67.) 

X 4 
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1682. hiiQy and shewed so manifestly that his words had 
no sort of criminousness, much less of treason in 
them, that, if his cause had not been judged before 
his trial, no harm could have come to him. The 
court that was to judge the point of law (or the re- 
levancy of the libels as it is called in Scotland) con- 
sisted of a justice general, the justice clerk, and of 
five judges. The justice general does not vote, un- 
less the court is equally divided. One of the judges 
was deaf, and so old that he could not sit all the 
while the trial lasted, but went home and to bed. 
The other four were equally divided: so the old 
judge was sent for : and he turned it against lord 
Argile. The jury was only to find the fact proved : 
but yet they were officious, and found it treason: 
and, to make a shew of impartiality, whereas in the 
Ubel he was charged with perjuiy for taking the 
oath falsely, they acquitted him of the perjury. No 
sentence in our age was more universally cried out 
on than this. All people spoke of it, and of the 
duke who drove it on, with horror: all that was 
said to lessen that was, that duke Lauderdale had 
restored the family with such an extended jurisdic- 
tion, that he was really the master of all the High* 
lands : so that it was fit to attaint him, that by a 
new restoring him these grants might be better 
limited. This, as the duke wrote to the king, was 
aU he intended by it, as lord Halifax assured me. 
522 But lord Argile was made believe, that the duke in- 
tended to proceed to execution. Some more of the 
guards were ordered to come to Edenliiffgh. . Rooms 
were also fitted for him in the common gaol^ to 
which peers use tp be removed a few days before 
their execution. And a person of quality, whom 
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lord Ai^e never named, affirmed to faim on his lio* v66%. 

nour, that he heard one who was iii gre^ favour 

say to the duke. The thiag must be done, and: tlmt 
it would be easier to satisfy the king about it after 
it wias done, than to obtain his leave for doing it. 
It is certain, many of the Scotish nobiUty did be«^. 
lieve that it was intended he should die ^ 

Upon these reasons lord Argile made Ins es<[;apeHeiiiade 
out of the castle in a disguise. Others suspected "****^' 
those stories were sent to him on purpose to frighten 
him to make his escape ; as that which would ju&4 
tify further severities against him. ,He came to 
London, and lurked for some months there. It waa 
thought I was in his secret. But though I knew 
one that knew it, and saw many papers that he 
then writ, giving an account of aU tUtaatter, yet 
I abhorred lying : and it was not easy to have kept 
out of the danger of that, if I had seen him, or 
known where he was : so I avoided it by not %eliig 
him. One that saw him knew him, and went and 
told the king of it : but he would have ho search 
miade for him, and retained still v«ry good thoughts 
of him. In one of lord Argile's papers he writ, 
that, if ever he was admitted to speak with the 
king, he could convince him how ninch he merited 
at his hands by that which had drawn the didEe'^ 



*■ ** I find by yours of the, ** and has bttt to thaQk himstil 

27th of last month, that peo- ** for what has happened .to 

pie take all the pains they "him; and to shew you what 

*/ can to tax me with severity '^ wrong is 'done me, if I had 

in this affair of lord Argile*s: ; ** not hindered his being fallen 

it is not the first wrong of ** on in parUaroent, they had 

** that kind which has been ** brought him there, in as iM a 

** done me, as those who are ac- " condition as to his fortune^ 

•• quainted with the laws of " as he is now.* '(Duke of York's 

** Uiis country know very well : letter to Lord Dartmouth.) D. 
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uSHat va&g^hAm<ati bimv uHbi that ' shewed lae this ex^ 
'*'''''*" plained itpij^atiat the <dtike'a:firftbd^ in Scotland^ 
whielnuhe ,appbeh^nded that 'the kii^ inight ha^e 
GOlii»iifedi to t^ ekdhteioiiy' he tried to engage lord 
Arg^lb sti^k to himiin that odse; who told hint» 
he wDiild always :be\trae to the king, and likewise 
to him when it^ shbnld^coine to his turn to be king» 
bqt timt Hd ' wonld .^o ' i^o £aaiher» urn- engage himself 
in case the:]mig<and he dionld quarrel,, 
r- Ilmd liiired^many jears ill ^^reat.fiiendsh^iritfa 
the eiffl: ofBesth : 1 fired with him' as arfitther" wi£h 
tLr^omfoD above twelve jrea^: siid he had^riealfy tlie 
snbmissions'.of a^idiild to me; So, faef harip^ lieen 
an/Urdk A]ii!^gils!s jfBij, Lwrit'lnm a: letted aiitnit it 
w&biiiie cfreedomrtiiat /{."thought' betamxe mfc^ lie^ 
tonicffitpat thdjdltt^efs irandi^fihewsdLit^tp'faini^sBr 
he-^fiiiiisidf (GbiifiBSSddr:to:im£ r-I^ CQuld 'vferj: easiljF 
£Qarghie!1iim9rbut.iioiQd.ivlt/(dste^ mnfcli'aftep 

8^ iii»rO]atiiir^a& iadlion.' THe .was. thlsn.a^iring tof 
528 jpraat j{»rferanent»'dnd:sD. sacrifioed me^ta obtain. &* 
viauBM tnit 'he inaUr gneatte .' saiaifices . aftevtratdsi 
I%eduise>nffw seemed ^jferiiu<ipiL ^ip:SoBMandu ^ Afl 
^t6opedilo;.lrim*r ^^^-fkeAylkAEmr: forty waA:^^ 
del^reised. 7:;3%Me bAs1f><rfl^ihcf)deegjr wdreimnilsl.teii: 
Ye^ wdthvaH:>4h]S'9/^faii miA sow floor^Itated^ tbere 
tiuuft evor^ tLord AtgileVr^nimefeis.: hoMde: fakh. be 
looked on as one that would prove a terrible master 
whett'sll sh(mld icometeto his hands. He had pro- 
misS H«dre»vai ihe.:»e«tote- griev<™« with 
itektlon to trodei timt bo he might gain Hieit c&a^ 
currence in parfiament; but» as soon as that was 
over, .all . his proniiises> Were foi^otten. The accusa- 
tions /of perjitty were stifled by him. And all the 
complakyta af.the great abuse lord. Hakcmwaa guiUy 
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^ in the matter' of the coitoiended. ia itiiTQli^l»ft ^^^ 

out of all Ms emi^ldjhni^iits; aod oUigbrgi.fai^ ' 

compound for his pardon, by paying 20,pQQ/<,lo tw6 
of the duke's creatures : [one of whom he had ad- 
vanced soon after to be chancellor of Scotland, 
Aberdeen :] so that all the reparation the kingdom 
had for the oppression of §0 m'any years, . and so 
many acts of injustice, was, that two new oj^ressors 
had a share of the spoils, who went into the sani^ 
tract, or rather invented new methods of oppression^ 
[in which the new chancellor exceeded afl ■- thait had 
gone before him. He had a small estate whiqh he 
resolved to raise up, till it should hdd a pnqiotrtimi 
to his new title : for hje i^as mad^. eq^rf of Aberdeeh,1 
All these things, together with a load. of :age and of 
a vast bulk, sunk duke Lauderd^e so, that he >]{e4 
that summer^ His heart seemed quite sp^it,: tbere 
was not left above the bigness of a walnut of firm 
substance : the rest was sponjgy, liker " the lungs 
than' the heart. 

The duke, had leave fgiven him t^ poyie to th^The duke 
king at Newmarket: and there he prevailed > for ^^,!^^^ 
leave, to coine up, atod live' again at coi^rt,;^ .!4? he 
was going back to bring the duchesfe.thi^ jSkmcester 
£r]j^t6,.that carried him, struck on a bank, of sand. 
The duke got into a boat: and took care of his dogs, 
and some unknown persons who were ^ taken J^ni 
that earliest] car6 of his to be }usr priests.: the, long 
boQit #ent(^with very few in her, th6ugh' she mi^t 
hayii^' carried. off above eighty more than ^jhe^ did^ 
One hundred and fifty, persons - jperished : some c^ 

V Anglic^iiQore like. S. ^'thcpilotwassettteii^e^tofiiero 

. «,("SbJohaBeixytbe,coin- ^'petual iof^prisfrnmefit foF^JNIfi 

^! ipapder was cleaxed of )ieing *^ Begligeaa^" €on^leiei&iar^ 

^' in. any &uU by his mw^ ^4 ^JPngUmd^^^LSii p. sQi^ Soi 

** theco|inci)p ^Qt oapt^iiaAjrr^ fH^tm itcooMQt oC tfiisisaid di^* 
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tliem: mien of great quality. But the duke took nor 
notice of this cruel neglect, which was laid chiefly to 
Leg's charge^. 



aster in the Life of king James 
11. vol. i. p. 731. where it is 
said, that only Mr. Churchill 
and one ok two more were in- 
vited by the duke to go into the 
shallop 5 and that the perishing 
sailors gave a loud huzza, when 
they saw his royal highness in 
safety.) 

y The ground of this reflec- 
tion was, that he stood with his 
sword drawn, to hinder the 
crowd from oversetting the boat 
the duke was in ; which the bi- 
shop thought was a fault. But 
he had forgot a famous story, of 
a struggle between sir Charles 
Scarborow and the duke*s dog 
Mumper, which would have 
convinced him that the dc^ 
took care of themselves. D. See 
a letter from the earl of Dart-* 
mouth to Erasmus Licwis, esq. 
in which this charge is refuted, 
p. 826. H. L. (Henry Ij^g^,) 
(The letter is here subjoined, al- 
^ough it has been already pub- 
lished by Sir John Dalrymple in 
Ills Memou^, Appendix, p. 71.) 

To Erasmus Lewis^ Esq. 

Sandwell, 
Sir, Jan. 35, 1733-4. . 

This is only in answer to 
'the last paragraph in your's of 
the 2 1 St. My father was on 
board the Glocester, but so 
little deserved to have the 
drownmg 150 men (which the 
bishop has so liberally bestowed 
upon him) laid chiefly to his 
chaige, that it was in great 
measure owing to him that any 
escaped. Ailer the ship had 
' struck, he several thnes pressed 



the duke to get into the boat, 
who refused to do it, telling him, 
that if he were gone, nobody 
would take care of the ship^ 
which he had hopes might be 
saved, if she were not abaa^ 
doned. But my father finding 
she was ready to sink, tdtd him 
if he staid any longer they 
should be obliged to force bins 
out ; upon which the duke or- 
dered a strong box to be lifited 
into the boat, which besides 
being extremely weighty, took 
up a good deal of time, as well 
as room.' My father asked him 
with some warmth, -it there 
was any thing in it worth a 
man's life. The duke answ^-^ 
ed, that there were things of 
so great consequence, both to 
the king and himiself, that he 
would hazard his ow:n, mtheif 
than it should be lost. 3efore 
he went off, he enquired for lord 
Roxburgh, and iord.Obriaoj but 
the con&sion and hurry was so 
great, that they could not be 
found. When the duke and as 
many as she would ^hold with 
safety were in the boat, my 
father stood witli his sword 
drawni^to hin<)i9r the crowd from 
oversetting of her, which, I 
suppose, was what the 1>ishop 
esteemed a feult : hMt the Jdn^ 
thanlced him publicly for the 
care he had taken of the duke ; 
and the dnchess, who was not 
apt to fevour him much upon 
other occasions, said upon this, 
that she thought herself more 
obliged to him, than to any myui 
in the world, and should do so 
as long as she liTed. I icanhot 
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In Scotland the duke d^lared the new imnista*s : i^Ste2» 



new mi- 



Gordon^ now earl of Aberdeen^ was made chancdlor: a 
and Queensbuiy was made treasurer: and tibie care^^. 
pf all affairs was committed to them. [But they both 
were very proud and very covetous men-; sO that it 
was not probable that their friendship could lasfe 
long.} 

, . The duk$ at parting recommended to the. council . 
tp preserve the public peace, to support the church,, 
and to oblige all mjen to live r^ularly in obedieiM^e 
to the laws. The bishops made their court to him 
with so much ^eal, that they wrote a letter to the 
archbishop of . Canterbury^ to be communicated to 524 
the rest of the, English bishops, setting forth in a 
very high strain his affection to the church, and his 
care of it : and, lest this piece of merit should have 
beai stifled by Sancroft, they sent a copy of it to the 
press; which was a grc^ater reproach to them than a 
service to the duke, who could not but despise sudt 
algect and indecent flattery. The proceedings against 
conventicles were now like to be severer than ever: 
all the fines, that were set so high by law that they 
were never before Jevied but on some particular in-. 

guess what induced the bishop between Sir Charles Scarbo-- 
to charge my &therwith the roughs and the duke*s dog 
long boat*9 not being sufficient- Mumper^ which convinces me' 
ly manned ; for if that were true, that the dogs were left to take 
(which I much doubt,) it was care of thei^elves, (aq he did*) 
not under his direction, he being if there were any more on board; 
on board in no other capacity which I never heard until the 
but as a passenger> . and the bishop's story book was pub- 
duke's servant. And I believe lished. This is all in relation to 
his reflection upon the duke for that a£&ir that ever came to the 
his care of the dogs^ to be as ill knowledge of, 
grounded, for I remember a Sir> 
story, (that was in every body's Your most futhful, 
inouth at that time,) of a atrug- humble servant, 
gle that happened for a plank Dartmouth. 
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i5&82. staiMte^ WBWf Hivr- (Misled to lie leviel without ex- 
*"" "^ ceplion;' iAll- ped|d(i tipoii that saw, they iftust either 
'conSotA^ at he' qiiit^'tmdbii^. ' The jchancellor laii 
dowfar'ailiMhtod fot proceedliig against all offenders 
j^uActUaify: and the treimurer was as rigorous in or* 
daring aQ the fines to be levied. 
They pro- When the people sew this, they came all to church 
^txam- again: and that in some pltoes where all sermons 
"^^' bad been discoqtinned &it manj years* But they 
camKe' in so awkward a' manner, that it was visible 
t&ey did not m^ti t6 wonship God, but only to stay 
soiike time Within the church walk : and they were 
- .'either talMng or sleeping all the while. Yet most of 
the :clergy seemed to be transported with this change 
of their condition, and sent up many panegyrics of 
the glorious services that the duke had dcme theiir 
diurch. [This compliance shewed how soon the 
presbyterians coidd overcome alLtheir scruj^es; when, 
ttiey saw what they were to suffer for them, so that 
the €9^emdes of religion gained their point, by observ* 
jng^] the ifl H^ure of the one side, and the cowwdii- 
nesj of the other, and pledised themselves ki censuring 
them both. And by this^ means an impious and 
atheistical leaven began to corrupt most of the 
younger sort. This has since that time made a great 
progress in that kingdom, which was before the 
freest from it of any nation in Christendom. The 
be^nnings of it were reckoned from the duke*s stay 
among them, and from his court, which have been 
cultivated since with much cai'e, and but too much 
success. 
About the end of the year two trials gave all peo- 

' In the printed copy was substituted, The enemies ofreUghn 
cbservedm 
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pie nd $spjfsAmm(ms()tm^^ hdkfy^. iesl 

One Home was ^luu^ed' ty ^^MiifiHiiian ic^^his' ixwH fiwr ~ 

hairing been at BothWj^U-bri^. All' g^rtl^meil' df 
estates were excepted (mt^oftlie iftd^Hityt sa he, 
having an estate, could bare fio %ieQ^fit^by ^at. One 
swore, he saw him go iiito^a vittagev and seize on 
some firms t another swot^ he^saw him lide t<ywiu>ds 
the4)ody of the rebels: >bvt'i3M>ne'ifid swea^thttitbey 
saw him there. He was indeed among them : but 
tha-e was no proof of it. And he ^proved, thathe 
was not in the company where the tAti^le witness 525 
swore he saw him seize on arms, and did' evidently 
discredit him : yet he was. convicted and condemned 
on that singk evidence, that was so manifestly 
proved to be infamous* Many were sensible of the 
mischievousness of such a precedent : and great ap- 
plications, were made to the duke for saving his life : 
but . he was not bom under a pardoning planets 
Lord Aberdeen, the chancellor, prosecuted Home 
with the more rigour, because his own grand&ther 
had suffered in the late times lor bearing arms on 
the king's sjde, a^nd Homers fether was one of the 
jury that cast him. The day of his execution was 
set to be on the same day of the year on which lord 
Stafford had suffered; which was thought done in 
eompUment to the duke, as a reti^ation for his blood. 
Yet Home's infamous kinsman, who had so basely 
sworn against him, lived not to see his execution ; 
for he died before it full of horror for what he had 
done. Another trial went much deeper; and the 
consequences of it strudc a terror into the whole 
country. 

One Weir, of !Kakewood, that managed the mar- 

» A -silly fop^ S. 
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1 662. .qiies$ of Bou^ass's concerns, was accused of treason 
^^' "for having k^t comjiany with one that had been in 
the business of Botbwell-bridge. Blakewood [had at 
th&t time no good character ; which is the common 
fate of all that govern other men's affairs ; though 
lipon this occasion^ his accounts being exactly look- 
ed into, they discovered an extraordinary degree of 
fidelity and exactness. He} pleaded for himself, that 
the person on whose account he was now prosecuted 
as, an abettor of trait(»:s, had never been marked out 
: , by the. government by process or proclamation. It 
did not so much as appear that he had ever suspect^ 
ed him upon that account. He had lived in his own 
bouse quietly for some years after that rebellion be- 
fore he employed him : and if the government 
see;med to forget his crime, it was no wondo* if 
others entered into common dealings with him. All 
the lawyers were of opinion, that nothing could be 
made of this prosecution : so that Blakewood made 
use of no secret application, thinking he was in no 
danger. But the court came to a strange sentence 
in this matter, by these steps : they judged, that all 
men who suspected any to have been in the rebellion 
were bound to discover such their suspicion, and to 
give no harbour to such persons : that the bare sus- 
jncion made it treason to harbour the person sus.- 
pected, whether he was guilty or not : that if any 
person was under sudi a suspicion, it was to be pre- 
sumed that all the neighbourhood knew it : so that 
there was no need of proving that against any par- 
ticular person, since the presumption of law did prove 
526 it : and it being proved that the person with whom 
Blakewood had conversed lay under that suspicion, 
Blakewood was upon that condemned as guilty of 
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high treason. This was such a constructive treason, 1692. 

that went upon so manj unreasonable suppositions, " 

that it showed the shamelessness of a sort of men 
who had been for forty years declaiming against a 
parliamentary attainder for a constructive treason in 
the case of the earl of Strafford, and did now in a 
common court of justice condemn a man ujion a train 
of so many inferences, that it, was not possible to 
malce it look even like a constructive treason. The 
day of his execution was set : and though the mar- 
quis of Douglas writ earnestly to the duke for his 
pardon, that was denied. He only obtained two 
months' reprieve, for making up his accounts. The. 
repneve was renewed once or twice : so Blakewood 
was not executed. This put all the gentry in a great 
fright : many knew they were as obnoxious as Blake* 
wood was: and none could have the comfort to 
know that he was safe. This revived among them a 
design, that Lockhart had set on foot ten years be- 
fore, of carrying over a plantation to Carolina. All 
the i»*esb3rterian party saw they were now disin- 
herited of a main part of their birthright ^ of choos- 
ing then- representatives in parUament: and upon 
that they said, they would now seek a country where 
they might live undisturbed, as freemen and as 
Christians. The duke encouraged the motion: he 
was glad to have many untoward people sent far 
awky, who, he reckoned, would be rieady upon the 
first fovourisMble conjuncture to break out into a new 
rebellion. Some gentlemen were sent up to treat 
with the patentees of Carolina : they did not like 
the government of those palatinates^ as they were 
called: yet the prospect of so great a colony ob« 

^ As much of papists as of prosbyteriaas. S. 
VOL. 11. y 
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ij6b2* tained to them all the conditions they proposed. I 
was made acquainted with all the steps they made ; 
for those who were sent up were particularly recom- 
mended to me; [and seemed to depend much on the 
advices I gave him (them.)} In the negotiation this 
year there was no mixing with the malecontents in 
England : only they who were sent up went among 
among them, and informed them of the oppressions 
they lay under; in particular of the terror with 
which this sentence against Blakewood had struck 
them all. The court resolved to prosecute that far- 
ther : fw a proclamation was issued out in the be^ 
ginning of the year eighty-thi^, by which the king 
ordered circuit courts to be sent round the western 
and southern counties, to inquire after all who had 
been guilty of harbouring or conyersidg virith those 
who had been in rebellion, even though there had 
527 been neither process nor proclamation issued out 
against them. He also ordered^ that all who were 
found. guilty of such converse with them should be 
prosecuted as traitors. This inquisition wto to last 
three years : and at the ^nd of that time all was to 
conclude in a full indemnity to such as should not 
be then under prosecution. But the indemnity was 
to take place immediately to all such as should t^e 
the test. This was perhaps such a proclamation as 
the world had not seen since the days of the duke of 
Alva. Upon it great numbers run in to take the 
test, declaring at the same time that they took it 
against their consciences : but they would do any 
thing to be safe. Such as resolved not to take it 
were trying how to settle or sell thdr estates; and 
resolved to leave the country, which wais now in a 
very oppressed and desperate state. 
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But I must next torn again to the affairs of Eng- i(j82. 
land. The court was every where triumphant. The Xftowll" 
duke was highly complimented by all, and seemed ^"fi^**"**- 
to have overcome all difficulties. The court, not 
content with all their victories, resolved to free 
themselves from the fears of troublesome parliaments 
for the future. The cities and boroughs of England 
were invited and prevailed on, to demonstrate their 
loyalty, by surrendering up their charters, and taking aii charten 
new ones modeled as the court thotight fit. It was were nir- 
much questioned, whether those surrenders werej^eldng/'' 
good in law or not : it was said, that those who 
were in the government in corporations, and had 
their charters and seals trusted to their keeping, 
were not the proprietors nor masters o£ those rights : 
they could not extinguish those corporations, nor part 
with any of their privileges. Others said, that what^ 
ever might be objected to the reason and equity of 
the thing, yet, when the seal of a corporation was 
put to any deed, such a deed was good in law ^. 
The matter goes beyond my skill in law to deter- 
mine it ; this is certain, that whatsoever may be said 
in law, there is no sort of theft or perfidy more cri- 
minal, than for a body of men, whom their neigh- 
bours have trusted with their concerns, to steal 
away their charters, and affix thdr seals to such a 
deed, betraying in that their truM; and their oaths. In 
former ages, corporations were jealous of their privi- 
leges and customs to excess and superstition. So 
that it looked like a strange degeneracy, when aU 
these were now delivered up ; and this on design to 
pack a pariiament that might make way for a popish 

^ What does he think of the heys,? S. (See what is said on 
surrender of the charters of ab« this point below, in p« 534.) 

Y 2 
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1682. king. So that, instead of securing us from popery 
_-Q under such a prince, these persons were now con- 
triving ways to make aU easy to Mm. Popery at aU 
times has looked odious and cruel: yet what the 
emperor had lately done in Hungary, and what 
the king of France was then doing against pro- 
testants in that kingdom, shewed that their religion 
was as perfidious and as cruel in this age as it had 
been in the last ; and by the duke's government of 
Scotland, all men did see what was to be expected 
from him. All this laid together, the whole looked like 
an extravagant fit of madness: yet no part of it was 
so unaccountable, as the high strains to which the 
universities and most of the dergy were carried. ' 
The nonconformists were now prosecuted with 
much eagerness. This was visibly set on by the pa- 
pists : and it was wisely done of them ; for they, 
knew how much the nonconformists were set against 
them ^ ; and therefore they made use of the' indis- 

creet h«« of so-ne «HS.y d«gy»eo to ™h. then.: 
this they knew would render the clergy odious, and 
give the papists great advantages against them, if 
ever they should strike up into an opposition to. their, 
designs. 
The dispute At midsummcr a new contest discovered how lit- 
the sbedifB tie the court resolved to regard either justice or 4e- 
cency. The court had carried the election of Sir 
John Moor to be mayor of the city of London at Mi- 
chaelmas eighty-onie. He was the alderman on whom, 
the election fell in course. Yet some who knew him. 
well were for setting him aside, as one whom the, 
court would easily manage. He had been a non- 

^ Not 80 much as they are ag&inst the churph. S. 
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conformist himself, till he grew so rich that he had i682; 
a mind to go through the dignities of the dty : but 
though he conformed to the church, yet he was still 
looked on as one that in his heart favoured the sec- 
taries : and upon this occasion he jpersuaded some of 
their preachers to go among their congregations to 
get votes for him* Others, who knew him to be a 
flexible and faihtrhearted man, opposed his election : 
yet it was carried for him. The opposition that was 
made to his election had sharpened him so much, 
that he became in all things compliant to the court, 
in particular to secretary Jenkins, who took him inta 
his own management. When the day came in which 
the mayor used to drink to one, and to mark him out 
for sheriff, he drank to North, a merchant that was 
brother to the chief justice '. Upon that it was pre- 
tended, that this ceremony was not a bare nomina- 
tion, which the common hall might receive or refuse 
as they had a mind to it ; but that this made the 
shieriff, and that the conimon hall was bound to re^ 
ceive and confirm him in course, as the king did the sgQ 
mayor. On the other hand it was said, that the 
right was to be deteniiined by the charter, which 
granted the election of the sheriffs to the citizens of 
London : and that, whatever customs had crept in 
among them, the right still lay where the charter had 



^ (Hanisy^ in his Life of 
Charles II. p. 343, says, his 
lordship pretended a right, for 
many years disused, whatever 
the old practice might have 
been, to nominate one of the 
sheriflb by drinking to him. 
Lord John Russell* in his Life 
of Lord Russell, p^i72, adds, 
'' That the letter of the charter 



" and various precedenta de* 
** monstrate, beyond all doubt, 
" that this right of election re- 
** sided in the citi;sens at larg^ 
** and that the choice allowed 
to the lord mayor was only a 
matter of courtesy between 
the city and its chief ma^- 
trate.") 
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i6B2. lodged it among the citizens. But the court was re- 
solved to cairy this point: and they found orders 
that had been made in the city concerning this par- 
ticular, which gave some colour to this pretensdon of 
the mayor's. So he claimed it on midsummer-<lay : 
and said, the common hall were to go and elect one 
sheriff, and to confirm the other that had been de- 
clared by him. The hall on the other hand said, 
that the right of choosing both was in them. Hie 
cM sheriffs put it, according to custom, to apoU : and 
it was visible, the much greater number was against 
the lord mayor. The sheriffs were always understood 
to be the officers of that court : so the adjourning it 
belonged to them: yet the mayor adjourned the 
court ; which they said he had no power to do, and 
so went on with the poll. There was no disorder in 
the whole progress of the matter, if that was not to 
be called one, that they proceeded after the mayor had 
adjourned the poU. But though the mayw's party 
carried themselves with great insolence towards the 
other party, yet they shewed on this occasion more 
temper than could have been expected from so great 
a body, who thought their rights were now invaded. 
The mayor upon this reserved to take another poll, 
to which none should be admitted but those who 
were contented to vote only few one, and to approve 
his nomination for the other. And it was resolved, 
that his poll should be that by which the business 
should be settled : and though the sherifis' poll ex- 
ceeded his by many hundreds, yet order was given 
to return those on the mayor's poll, and that they 
«hould be sworn ; and so those of the sheriffs' poll 
should be left to seek their remedy by law, where 
they could find it. Box, who was chosen by the 
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mayor's party, and joined to North, had no mind to ii^ei. 
«arve upon so doubtful an election^ where so many 
actions would He, if it was judged against them at 
law : and he could not be persuaded to hold it. So 
ft was necessary to call a new common hall, and to 
proceed to a new dection : and thex), wkhout any 
proclamation made as was usual, one in a comer 
iiear the mayor named Rich, and about thirty more 
applauded it, those in the haU, that was AiU of peo- 
ple and of noise, hearing nothing of it. Upon this it 
was said, that Rich was chosen without any contra- 530 
Action : and so North and Rich were returned, and 
sworn sheriffs for the ensuing year. The violence carried by 
and the injustice with which this matter was ma- * *^" 
naged, shewed that the court was resolved to carry 
that point at any rate : and this gave great occasions 
T>f jealousy^ that some wicked design was on foot, for 
which it was necessary in the first place to be sure of 
favourable juries; 

Lord Shaftsbury upon this, knowing how obnoxi- 
ous he was, went out of England. His voyage was 
fatal to him : he just got to Amsterdam to die in it. 
Of the last parts of his life I shall have some occasion 
to make mention afterwards. When Michaelma^- 
day came, those who found how much they had been 
deceived in Moor, resolved to choose a mayor that 
m%fat be depended on. The poll was closed when 
the court thought they had the majority : but upon 
casting it up, it appeared they had lost it : so they 
fell to canvass it : and they made such exceptions to 
those of the other side, that they discounted as many 
voices as gave them the majority. This was also 
managed in so grossi a manner, that it was visible 
the court' was resolved by fair or foul means to 

Y 4 
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i6S2. have the government of the city in their pwn handsk 



But because they would not be at this trouble, nor 
run this hazard every year, it Was resolved that 
the charter pf the city must either be given up, or 
be adjudged to the king. The former was much 
the easier way : so great pams was taken to ma- 
nage the next election of the conunon councii, so 
as that they might be tractable in this point. 
There was much injustice complained of in many 
of the wards of the city, both in the poll aikL in 
the returns that were made. In order to the dis- 
abling all the dissenters from haying a vote in that 
election, the bishc^ and cl^gy of London were 
pressed by the court to prosecute them in the cjiurch 
courts, that so they might exconsmumcate them ; 
which some lawyers thought would render them in* 
capable to vote, though other lawyers were very po;- 
sitively of another opinion. It is certain it gave at 
least a colour to deny them votes. The bishop of 
London began to apprehend, that things were run- 
ning too fast, and was backward in the matter* The 
clergy of the city refused to make presentments : 
the law laid that on the church-wardens: and so 
they would not meddle officiously. The king was 
displeased with them for their remissness : but after 
all the practices of the court, in the returns of the 
531 common council of the city, they could not bring it 
near an equality for delivering up their charter^ 
Jenkins managed the whole business of t^e dty with 
so many indirect practices, that the reputation he 
had for probity was much blemished by it^: he 



^ (Of the proceedings in the mayor und sheri£&, a different 
city at the election of lord accoifnt from the above is given. 
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seined to think it was necessary to bring the city i68a. 
to a dependence on the court in the fairest methods 
he could fall on ; and, if these did not succeed, that 
then he was to take the most effectual ones, hoping 
^hat a good intention would excuse bad practices ^. 

The earl of Sunderland had been disgraced after changes in 
the exclusion padiaments, as they were now called, try, aod 
were dissolved : but the king had so entire a confi- ^^ukd. 
dence in him, and lady Portsmouth was so much in 
his interests, that upon great submissions made to 
the duke he was again restored to be secretary this 
winter. Lord Hide was the person that disposed 
the duke to it : upon that, lord Halifax and he fell 
to be in iU terms : for he hated lord Sunderland be- 
yond expre^on, though he had married his sister \ 
From lord Sunderland's returning to his post all men 
concluded, that his declaring as he did for the exclu- 
sion was certainly done by direction from the king, 
who naturaUy loved craft and a double game, that 
so he might have proper, instruments to work by, 
which way soever he had turned himself in that 
affair. The king was the more desirous to have lord 
Sunderland again near him, that he might have 
somebody about him who understood foreign affairs. 
Jenkins understood nothing: but he had so much 



both in Echard's Hist, of Eng- 
land, pp. I02I, I022, and in 
North's Examen of the Critical 
Hist, of England, p.587 — 618.) 
sBut since this history came 
out, there has been published 
the life of Jenkins^ in which 
there is a letter of his to the 
duke of York» very strongly and 



honestly dissuading him from 
the extremity of prosecuting 
the city for a forfeiture of their 
charter, or seizing their li-^ 
berties. O. 

^ Who married whose sis- 
ter? S. (Lord Halifax had 
married lord Sunderland's sis- 
ter.) 
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i682. credit with the high church party, that he was cf 
great use to the court. Lord Conway was brought in 
to be the other secretary, who was so very ignorant 
^f foreign affairs, that his province being the north, 
when one of the foreign ministers talked to him of the 
circles of Germany, it amazed him : he could not imi^- 
gine what circles had to do with affairs of state. He 
was now dismissed. Lord Haltfax and lord Hide fell 
to be in an open war, and were both much hated. 
Lord Halifax charged Hide, who was at this tkne 
made earl of Rochester, of bribery, ifor having farmed 
a branch of the revenue much lower than had been 
proffered for it. Lord Halifax acquainted the king 
lirst with it: and, as he told me, he desired lord 
Rochester himself to examine into it, he being in- 
clined to think it was rather an abuse put on him, 
than corruption in himself. But he saw lord Ro- 
chester was cold in the matter, and instead of prose- 
cuting any for it, protected all concerned in it. He 
532 laid the complaint before the king in council : and to 
convince the king how ill a bargain he had made, 
the complainers offered, if he would break the bar- 
gain, to give him 40,000^. more than he was to have 
from the farmers. He looked also into the other 
branches of the revenue, and found cause to suspect 
much corruption in every one of them : and he got 
undertakers to <^er at a farm of the whole reveaue. 
In this he had all the court on his side : for the king 
being now resolved to live on his revenue, without 
putting himself on a parliament, he was forced on a 
great reduction of expense ; so that many payments 
run in arrear : and the whole court was so ill paid, 
that the offering any thing that would raise the re- 
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venue, and blemish the management of the treasury, 1682. 
was very acceptable to all in it. Lord Rochester '■ 
[was become so outrageous and insolent, that he] was 
also much hated : but the duke and the lady Ports- 
mouth both protected the earl of Rochester so powers 
fully, that even propositions to the king^s advantage, 
which blemished him, were not hearkened to. This 
touched in too tender a place to admit of a reconci-» 
Uation : the duke forgot all lord Halifax's service in 
the point of the exclusion *. And the deamess that 
was between them was now turned upon this to a 
coldness, and afterwards to a most violent enmity. 
Upon this occasion lord Halifax sent for me, (for I 
went no more near any that belonged to the court,) 
and he told me the whole matter. I asked him how 
he stood with the king : he answered, that neither 
he nor I had the making of the king : God had made 
him of a .particular composition. He said, he knew 
what the king said to himself : I asked him, if he 
knew likewise what he said to others; for he was 
apt to say to his several ministers whatsoever he 
thought would please them, as long as he intended 
to make use of them. By the death of the earl of 
Nottingham the seals were given to North, who was:* 
made lord Guilford^. He had not the virtues of 



i It a{^>ear8 by many of the 
duke's letters, that he always 
looked upon lord Halifax as 
tlie most dangerous enemy he 
hady though in one he makes 
great acknowledgments for his 
behaviour in the bill of exclu- 
sion : but he thinks if he had 
been really his friend, he would 
not have proposed the next day 
his banishment and other limi-^ 
tations, Which he understood 



were of worse consequence to 
himself and the monarchy, than 
even the bill itself. D. 

^ He was not made lord 
Guilford till the year after; 
which I take notice of, because 
this mistake led the bishop to 
expose himself very much, be- 
fore a very large assembly. The 
last lord Guilford and I were 
appointed with him in a com- 
mission of delegates, to try the 
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i66x his^ predecessor : but he had parts far beyond him r 
they were turned to craft : so that whereas the for-* 
mer seemed to mean well even when he did ill^ this 
man was believed to mean iU even when he did well K 
The court finding that the dty of London could not 
be wrought on to surrender their charter, resolved 
to have it condemned by a judgment in the king'sr 
bench. Jones had died in May ™ : so now Pollex- 
phen and Treby were chiefly relied on by the dty in 
this matter. Sawyer was the attorney general^ a 
dull hot man» and forward to serve all the designs of 



validity of the old earl of 
Macclesfield's will. When we 
came to sign the decree, the 
bishop, after he had signed it 
himself, thrust it to lord Guil- 
ford, who very civilly put it back 
to me. Burnet said he ought 
to sign first, for he was an elder 
baron. Lord^Guilford told him 
he knew that was not so^ and 
that lord Stawell was between 
him and me. The bishop said 
he could venture to be very po- 
sitive that he was in the right. 
Chief baron Ward seeing him 
persevere in his impertinence, 
desired I would end the dispute, 
for I was first named in the 
commission, which would not 
have been, if it were not my 
due. Upon which I took the 
pen, and said, I supposed his 
lordship would give us leave to 
know our own rank, but hoped 
that he did not think either of 
us looked upon every body that 
went before us, to be our bet- 
ters; which occasioned a very 
universal laugh, and the bishop 
was as much out of countenance 
as he was capable of being. D. 
^ (See more in a note below 



concerning the lord keeper Guil* 
ford at p. 665.) 

<" He died at Hampden, in 
Bucks, of a cold he took there 
by unaired sheets. The old lord 
Trevor, who was well known to 
him, and related to Mr. Hamp- 
den, and acquainted with many 
of the party, told me that it was 
thought a great felicity to sir 
William Jones, by his nearest 
friends, that he died at this 
time : for as he was privy to the 
consultations and designs of 
the lord Russel and the others 
of his set, and having made 
himself as obnoxious to the 
court as any of them^ and be- 
cause of his superior abilities; 
more dangerous; it was very 
likely he would have &tiea un- 
der the suspicion at least of 
being engaged in the plot my 
lord Russel suffered for, and 
have been treated with a par- 
ticular severity, which his ti- 
mid nature could not have 
borne, and might' have drawn 
confessions from biro, .injurious 
to his friends and his own cha-* 
racter. O, 
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the court He undertook, by the advice of Sanders, t682. 

a learned but a very immoral man, to overthrow ^TT 

the charter "• 

The two points upon which they rested the cause The argu- 
were, that the common council had petitioned the^d^agaiLt 
king upon a prorogation of parliament that it might ^^^^^^ 
meet on the day to which it was prorogued, and had 
taxed the prorogation as that which occasioned a de- 
lay of justice : this was construed to be the raising 
sedition, and the possessing the people with an ill 
opinion of the king and his government. The other 
point was, that the dty had imposed new taxes on 
their wharfs and markets, which was an invasion of 
the liberty of the subject, and contrary to law. It 
was said, that all that the crown gave was forfeitable 
back to the crown again upon a maleversation of 
the body; and that as the common council was the 
body of the city, chosen Jyy all the citizens, so they 
ware all involved in what the common council did : 
and they inferred, that since they had both scandal- 
ized the king's government, and oppressed their 
fellow subjects, they had thereupon forfeited their 
liberties : "many precedents were brought of the seiz- 
ing on the liberties of towns and other corporations, 
and of extinguishing them* 

The arguments agamst this were made by Treby, 
then the recorder of London, and Pollexphen, who. 
arenuad about three hours a piece. They laid it. 
do^ for a foundation, that trading corporations 
were immortal bodies for the breeding a succession 

° See (and it is worth while) this author has done here. He 

the character of Saunders in R. was not so contemptible a man. 

North's Life of the Lord Keeper See his argument upon the Quo 

Guildford, or also that of Saw- /Warranto against the city of Lon- 

yer, in the same book, which don, (which all lawyers deem a' 

does Sawyer more Justice than great performance.) ^« O, 
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1682. of trading men, and for pei^petuating a fund of pu1> 
lie chambers for the estates of orphans and trusts, 
and for all pious endowments : that crimes commit- 
ted by pa*sons entrusted in the government of them 
were personal things, which were only chargeable on 
those who committed them, but could not affect the 
whole body : the treason of a bishop, or a cleric:, 
only forfeited his t^itle, but did not dissolve the bi- 
shopric, or benefice : so the magistrates only were to 
be punished for their own crimes : an entailed estate, 
whto a tenant for life was attainted, was not for- 
feited to the king, but went to the next in remain- 
der upon his death. The government of a dty, 
which was a temporary administration, vested no 
property in the' magistrates : and therefore they had 
nothing to forfeit, but what belonged to themselves : 
there were also express acts of parliament made in 
&vdur of the dty, that it should not be punished for 
the misdemeanors of those who bore office in it : 
they answered the great objection that was brought 
534 from the forfeitures of some abbeys on the attainder 
of their abbots in king Henry the eighth's time, 
that there were peculiar laws made at that time, 
upon which those forfeitures were grounded, which 
had been repealed since that time : all those forfdt- 
ures were confirmed in parliament : and that purged 
aU defects. The common council was a selected 
body, chosen for particular ends : and if they went 
beyond these, they were liable to be punished for it : 
if the petition they offered the king was seditious, 
the king might proceed against every man that was 
concerned in it : and those upon whom those taxes 
had been levied, might bring their actions against 
those who had levied them: but it seemed very 
strange, that when none of the petitiDners w^re pro- 
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ceeded against for any thing contained in that peti- a 682. 
tion, and when no actions were brought on the ac- 
count of those taxes, that the whole body should 
suffer in common for that, which none of those who 
were immediately concerned in it had been so much 
as brought in question for in any court of law: i if 
the common council petitioned more earnestly th^n 
was fitting for the sitting of the parliament, that 
ought to be £tscribed to their zeal for the king's 
safety, and for the established rdigion : and it ought 
not to be strained to any other sense than to that 
which they profess in the body of their petition, 
much l^ss to be carried so fislr as to dissolve the 
whole body on that account: and as for the tolls 
and ta3i;es, these were things practised in all the 
corporations: of England, and seemed to be exactly 
according to law : .the city since the fire had, at a 
vast chaise, mude their .wharfs and markets much 
m<Hre noble and convenient than they were before: 
and therefore they might well deny the benefit of 
them to those who would not pay a new rate, that 
they set on them for the payment of the debt con- 
tiracted in building than : this was not the imposiu^^ 
a tax, but the raising a rent out of a piece of ground* 
which the city might as well do, as a man who 
rebuilds . his house may raise the rent of it : alt 
tiie precedents that were brought were examined 
and answered: son^ corporations were deserted, 
and so upon the matter dissolved themselves ; judg-* 
ments in such cases did not fit this in hand : the 
seizing on the liberties of a corporation did not dis- 
solve the body ; for when a bishop dies, the king 
seizes the temporalties ; but the corporation still 
subsists ; and they are restored to the next iiicui»- 
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1662^ bent. There were indeed some veiy strange prece^ 



dents made in Richard the second's time : but they 
535 were followed by as strange a reverse : the judges 
were hanged for the judgments they gave : they 
also insisted on the effects that would follow on the 
forfeiting the charter: the custom of London was 
thereby broken: all the public endowments and 
charities lodged with the city must revert to the 
heirs of the donors. This is the substance of the 
argument, as I had it from Pollexphen. As for the 
more intricate -points of law, I meddle not with 
them, but leave them to the learned men of that 
profession. When the matter was brought near 
judgment, Sanders, who had laid the whole thing, 
was made chief justice. Pemberton, who was not 
satisfied in the point, being removed to the^ common 
pleas upon North's advancement. Dolben, a judge 
of the king^s bench, was found not to be dear : so 
he was turned out, and Withins came in his room. 
Judgment When sentence was to be given, Sanders was struck 
SrLitter. with an apoplexy : [upon which great reflections 
were made :] so he could not come into court : but 
he sent his judgment in writing, and died a few 
days after. The sentence was given without die 
solemnity that was usual upon^gieat occasions : the 
judgeS'Were wont formerly in delivering* their opi- 
nions to make long arguments, in which they set 
£3rth the grounds of law on which they went, which 
were great instructions to the students and barris- 
ters : but that had been laid aside ever since Hale's 
time. 

The judgment now given was, that a dtj might 
forfeit its charter ; that the' maleversations of the ' 
a>mmon council wiere the acts of the whole city. 
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and that the two points set forth in the pleadings i682. 



were just grounds for the ' forfeiting of a charter. 
Upon which premises the proper conclusion seemed 
to be, that therefore the city of London had for- 
feited their charter: but the consequences of that 
were so much apprehended, that they did not think 
fit to venture on it : so they judged, that the king 
might seize the Uberties of the city. The attorney " 
general moved, contrary to what is usual in such 
cases, that the judgment might not be recorded. 
And upon that, new endeavours were used to bring 
the common council to deliver up their charter : yet 
that could not be compassed, though it was brought 
much nearer in the numbers of the voices than was 
imagined could ever be done ^. 

There were other very severe proceedings at this some other 
time with relation to particular persons. Pilkinton mlnts.^" ^ 
was sheriff of London the former year ; an honest 
but an indiscreet man, that gave himself great Uber- 
ties in discourse. . He being desired to go along 536 
with the mayor and aldermen to compliment the 
doke upon his return firom Scotland, declined going, 
and reflected on him as one concerned in the burn- 
ing of the city. Two aldermen said they heard 
that» and swore it against him. . Sir Patience Ward, 
the mayor of the former year, seeing him go into 
that discourse, had diverted him from it, but heard 
not the words which the others swore to : and he 
deposed, that to the best of his remembrance he 
said not those words. Pilkinton was cast in an 

® ("After judgment was pro- "was conceived in general 

** nounced, the common coun* " terms, begging his majesty's 

" oil thought fit to agree that " pardon and favour to the dis- 

" an humble petition should be " tressed city.'* North's Exa- 

"presented to the king, It men of the Critical Hist.i^,6^^J) 

^ VOL. II. Z 
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^^82. 100,000/. damages, the most excessive that had ever 
been given p. But the matter did not stop there: 
Ward was indicted of perjury, it being said, that 
since he swore that the words were not spoken, and 
that the jury had given a verdict upon the evidence 
that they were spoken, by consequence he was guilty 
of perjury. It was said on the other side, that when 
two swear one way, and a third swears another way, 
a jury may believe the two better than the one : 
but it is not certain from thence that he is perjured : 
if that were law, no man would be a witness ; if, be- 
cause they of the other side were believed, he should 
be therefore convicted of perjury. A man's swearing 
to a negative, that such words were not spoken, did 
only amount to this, that he did not hear them : and 
it would be hard to prove that he who swore so had 
heard them. But Ward proved by him that took 
the trial in short hand, as he had done some others 
with great approbation, that he had said, to the Best 
of his remembrance these words were not spoken 
by Pilkmton : upon which JefTeries had said, that 
his invention was better than his memory : and the 
attorney general, in summing up the evidence to the 
jury, had said, they ought to have no regard to 
Ward's evidence, since he had only deposed upon 
his memory. Yet that jury returned Ward guilty 
of perjury : alid it was intended, if he had not gone 
out of the way, to have set him on the pillory. The 
truth is, juries became at that time the shame of the 
iiation, as well as a reproach to religion ^ : for they 
were packed, and prepared to bring in verdicts as 

P (" By the law of England Hume's History of England^ 

" ratified in the great charter Charles 11. p. 350.) 
" no fine oueht to extend to ^ So they are now. S. 
*' the total rum of a criminal.** 
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they were directed, md not as; matters appeared on i6B2. 
the evidence- 



Thus affairs were going on all the year eighty- i683. 
two, and to the begmning of eighty-three. The^^g^Pf* 
earl of Shaftsbiuy had been for making use of the Y'^^ »"»* 
heat the dty was in during the contest about the 
sheriffs; and thought they might have cre^^ted a 
^reat disturbance, and made themselves masters of 
the tower : and be believed, the first appearance of 
the least disorder would have prevailed on the king 537 
to yield every thing* The duke of Monmouth, who 
understood what a rabble was, and what troops were, 
looked on this as a mad exposing of themselves and 
of then* friends. The lords Essex and Russel were 
of the «ame mind. So lord Shaftsbury, seeing they 
could not be engaged into action^ flew out against 
thein. He said, the duke of MonmoutH was sent 
into the party by the Idng for this end, to keep all 
things quiet, tiU the court had gained its point : he 
said^ hnrd ISssei^ h^ also made his bargain, and was 
to go to Ireland ; and that among them lord Russel 
was deceived. With this he endeavoured to blast 
them in the dty : they studied to prevent the ill ef- 
fects that tho^e jealousies which he was infusing into 
the dtizens. might have among them. So the duke 
of MonnM>uth gave atn aj^xnntment to lord Shafts- 
bury or some o£ his friends to meet him, and some 
others that he should bring along with him, at Shep- Monmouth 
herd's, a wine merchant in whom they had an entire at she^ 
confidence. The night before this appointment, lord ^^^'*' 
Ritt$d cdme to town on the account of his uncle's 
illness. The duke of Monmouth went to him, and 
told him of the appointment, and desired he would 

z 2 
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1(583. go thither with him : he consented, the rather be- 



cause he intended to taste some of that merchant's 
wine. At night, they went with lord Grey and sir 
Thomas Armstrong. When they came, they found 
none there but Rumsey and Ferguson, two of lord 
Shaftsbury's tools that he employed: upon which 
they, seeing no better company, resolved immediately 
to go back. But lord Russel called for a taste of 
the wines : and while they were bringing it him up, 
Rumsey and Armstrong fell into a discotirse of sur- 
prising the guards. Rumsey fancied it might have 
been easily done : Armstrong, that had commanded 
them, shewed him his mistakes. This was no con- 
sultation about what was to be done, but only about 
what might have been done, hord Russel spoke 
nothing upon the subject: but as soon as he had 
tasted his wines they went away. It may seem 
that this is too light a passage to be told so copious- 
ly : but much depends on it. Lord Shaftsbury had 
one meeting with the earls of Essex and Salisbury 
before he went out of England. Fear, anger, and 
disappointment had vn*ought so much on him, that 
lord Essex told me he was much broken in his 
thoughts : his notions were wild and impracticable : 
and he was glad that he was gone out of Engknd : 
but said, that he had done them already a great 
538 deal of mischief, and would have done more if he 
had stayed. As soon as he was gone, the lords and 
all the -chief men of the party saw their danger jfrom 
forward sheriffs, wiUing juries, mercenary judges, 
and bold witnesses. So they resots^d to go home, 
and be silent, to speak and to meddle as little as 
might be in public business, and to 1^ the {Kresent 
ilj temper the nation was fallen into wear out : for 
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they did not doubt but the court, especially as it i683. 
was now managed by the duke, would soon bring ^ 

the nation again into its wits by their ill conduct 
and proceedings. All that was to be done was to 
keep up as much as they could a good spirit with 
relation to elections of parliament, if one should be 
called. 

The duke of Monmouth resolved to be advised Monmouth 
chiefly by lord Essex. He would not be alone in otben 
that, but named lord Russel, against whom no ob- to^hw!" 
jection could lie : and next to him he named Alger- 
noon Sidney, brother to the earl of Leicester, a man 
of most extraordinary courage, a steady man, even 
to obstinacy, sincere, but of a rough and boisterous 
temper, that could not bear contradiction, [but would 
give foul language upon it.] He seemed to be a 
Christian, but in a particular form of his own : he 
thought it was to be like a divine philosophy in the 
mind: but he was against all public worship, and 
every thing that looked like a church. He was stiff 
to all republican principles, and such an enemy to 
every thkig that looked like monarchy, that he set 
himself in a high opposition against Cromwell when 
he was made protector. He had studied the his- 
tory of government in all its branches beyond any 
man I ever knew'. He was ambassador in Den- 



^ When Sidney*s large book 
upon governmeDt came out, in 
the reign of king William, sir 
William Temple asked me if I 
had seen it : I told him I had 
read it all over; he could not 
help admiring at my patience, 
but desired to know what I 
thQught of it : I said it seemed 
to me wrote with a design to 



destroy all government : sir 
William answered, that was for 
want of knowing the author, 
for there was one passage in it 
that explained the whole, which 
was this : " If there be any 
'* such thing as divine right, it 
'* must be where one man is 
" better qualified to govern an- 
** other than he is to govern 

z 3 
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1683. mark* at the time of the restoration, but did not come 
back till the year seventy-eight, when the parliament 
was pressing the king into a war. The court of 
France obtained leave for him to return. He did all he 
could to divert people from that war ^ : so that some 
took him for a pensioner of France : but to those to 
whom he durst speak freely he said, he knew it was 
all a juggle ; that our court was in an entire confi- 
dence with France, and had no other design in this 
shew of a war but to raise an army, and keep it be- 
yond sea till it was traiiied and modeled. Sdney 
had a particular way of insinuating himself into peo- 
ple that woiild hearken to his notions, and not con- 
tradict him. He tried me : but I was not so sub- 
missive a hearer : so we lived afterwards at a great 
(fistance. He wrought himself into lord Essex's 
confidence to such a degree, that he became the 
539 master of his spirit ". He had a grtet kindness for 
lord Howard, as was fonnerly tdld: ftsp that l(nrd 
hated both the king ahd monarchy as much a^ he 
himself did. He prevailed on lord Essex to take 
lord Howard into their secrets, though lord Essex 
had expressed such an ill opinion of him a little be- 
fore to me, as to say he wondered how any man 



«( 



«f 
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'* himself: such a person seems 
by God and nature designed 
to govern the other, for his 
benefit and happiness.** Now 
I that knew him very well, can 
assure you, that he looked upon 
himself to be that very " man, 
** so qualified to govern the rest 
" of all mankind." D. 

• For Cromwell. S. (Not 
Oliver, but Richard Cromwell.) 

* (This account of his op- 
posing a war with France is 



confirmed by his letters to 
Henry Savile, ambassador in 
that country, first edited in 
1 742. See particularly p. t 50.) 
^This perhaps may explain 
what is said of the earl of Es- 
sex in lord Gray*8 paper, here- 
afber mentioned, page 646. By 
that paper it looks as if he 
(lord Essex) was become in- 
clined to republicanism. But 
lord Russel far otherwise ; see 
page 562. O. 
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would trust himself alone with him. Lord Russell i683. 
though his cousin german, had the same ill opinipn 
of him. Yet Sidney overcame both their aversions. 
Lord Howard had made the duke of Monmouth 
enter into confidence with Sidney, who used to 
speak very slightly of him^ and to say;» it was all 
one to him whether James duke of York or James 
4uke of Monmouth was to succeed. Yet lord How- 
ard perhaps put a notion into him, which he offered 
often to me, that a prii^ce who knew there was a 
flaw in his title would always govern wdl^ and con- 
sider himself as at the mercy of the right heir, if he 
was .not in all things in the interests and hearts of 
his people^ which was often neglected by princes 
that relied on an undoubted title. Lord Howard, by 
a trick put both on the duke of Monmouth and Sid- 
ney, brought tbem to be acquainted. He told Sidney 
that the duke of Monmouth was resolved to come 
some day alone and dine with him : and he made 
tii^ duke of Monmouth believe that Sidney desired 
this, that so he might not seem to come and court 
the duke of Monmouth : and said that some regard 
was to be had to his temper and age. Hamden was 
also taken into their secret : he was the grandson of 
him thaJt had pleaded the cause of England in the 
point of the ship-money with king Charles the first. 
His father was a v^ry eminent man^ and had been 
zealous in the exclusion : he was a young man of 
great parts ; one of the leamedest gentlemen I have 
ever known; for he was a critic both in Latin^ 
Greek, and Hebrew : he was a man of great heat 
and vivacity, but too unequal in his temper: he 
had once great principles of religion : but he was 

z 4 
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1683. much corrupted by P. Simon's conversation at Pa- 



ns 



X 



Ht^J^} With these men the duke of Monmouth met 

witn some 

of the Soot, often. His interest in Scotland, both by the de- 

uh luition. "^ , 

pendence that his wife's great estate brought him, 
but chiefly by the knowledge he had of their affairs 
while he was among them, and by the confidence 
he knew they had all in him, made him turn his 
thoughts much towards that kingdom, as the pro- 
perest scene of action. He had met often with lord 
Argile while he was in London, and had maay con- 
540 ferences with him of the state of that kingdom, and 
of what might be done there: and he thought the 
business of Carolina was a very proper blind to 
bring up some of the Scotch gentlemen under the 
appearance of treating about that. They upon this 
agreed to send one Aaron Smith to Scotland, to de- 
sire that some men of absolute confidence might be 
sent up for that end. So when the proclamation 
that was formerly mentioned was published, it 
spread such an universal apprehension through all 
the suspected counties, that they looked on thenb- 
selves as marked out to destruction : and it is very 
natural for people under such impressionis to set 
themselves to look out for* remedies as soon as they 
can. 

In the be^ning of April some of them came up. 

^ (The truth of this account and which was printed in the 

is confirmed by a passage of London Chronicle for Feb. 

some lengdi, in Mr. Hambden*s 1759. The number of the 

Confession of his offences a- Chronicle, in which the Confes- 

gainst Piety and Religion, which sion appears, is preserved in 

had bem placed by his dixec* the earl of Onslow*s copy of 

tioD in the hands, successively, this History.) 
of lushops Patrick and Kidder, 
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The person that was most entirely trusted, and to ]683« 
whom the journey proved fatal, was BaiUie, of 
whose unjust treatment upon Carstairs's infbrmation 
an account was formerly given ^. He was my cousin 
german : so I knew him well. He was in the pres- 
byterian principles, but was a man of great piety 
and virtue, learned in the law, in mathematics, and 
in languages : I went to him, as soon as I heard jhe 
was come, in great simplicity of heart, tibinking of 
nothing but of Carolina. I was only afraid they 
might go too much into the company of the^ Eng- 
lish, and give true representations of the state of 
affairs in Scotland : this might be reported about by 
men that would name them : and that might bring 
them into trouble. But a few weeks after, I found 
they caine not to me as they were wont to do : and 
I heard they were often with lord Russel. I was 
apprehensive of this : and lord Essex being in the 
country, I went to him, to warn him of the danger 
I feared lord RusseL might be brought into by this 
conversation with my countrymen. He diverted 
me from all my apprehensions; and told me, I 
might depend on it, lord Russel would be in no- 
thing without acquainting him : and he seemed to 
agree entirely with me, that a rising in the state in 
which things were then would be fatal. I always 
said, that when the root of the constitution was 
struck at to be overturned, then I thought subjects 
might defend themselves : but I thought jealousies 
and fears, and particular acts of injustice, could not 
warrant this. He did agree with me in this: he 
thought, the obligation between prince and subject 

y (See above, page 400.) 
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1683. was so equally iqatual, that upon a breach ou the 
one side, the other was free^ : but tfacfogfa he thought 
the late injustice in London, and the end that was- 
driven at hy it, did ^et theiiL at liberty to look to 
541 thenoselves, yet he confessed things were not ripe 
enough yet^ and that an ill laid and ill managed, 
rising would be our ruin. I was then newly come 
from writing my history of the reformation; and 
did so evidently see, that the struggle for lady Jean 
Grey, and Wyaf s rising was that which threw the 
nation so quickly into popery after kii^ Edward's 
days, (for such as had rendered themselves obnox* 
ious in those matters saw no other way to secure 
themselves, and found thdr turning was a sure 
one,) that I was now v^ry apprehensive of this ; be^ 
sides that I thought it was yet unlawfuL What 
passed between the Scots and the English lords I 
know not ; only that lord Aigile, who was then in 
Holland, asked at first SO^OOO/. for buying a stock 
of arms and ammunition, which he afterwards 
brought down to 8000/. and a thousand horse to be 
sent into Scotland: upon which he undertook the 
conduct of that matter. I know no further than ge« 
neral hints of their matters : for though Hamden ofr 
fered frequently to give me a particular account of 
it all, knowing that I was writing the Watary of 
that time, yet I told him, tliat till by an indemnity 
that whole matter was buried, I would kbdw none 
of those secrets, winch I might be obliged to reveal, 
or to lie and deny my knowledge of tliem: so to 
avoid that, I put it off at that time. And trhen I 
returned to England at the revohition, we appointed 
often to meet, in order to a fuU relation of it alL 
But by several accidents it went off, as a thing is 
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apt to do which one can recovar at anj time. And 16^3. 
so ^his unhappy end came on befoiB I had it from '"^ 
him'. I know tSiis, that no vcum&y was raii^ed. 
But the thing had got some vent ; for my own too* 
ther, a zealous presbyteriaUj^ who was come from 
Scotland, it not being safe for him to live any longer 
in that kingdom, knowing that he had conversed 
with many that had been in the rebellion, told me, 
there was eertaifily somigwhat in agitation among 
them, about which ^me of then* teachers had let 
out somewhat very freely to hixhself : how fer that 
matter went, and how the scheme was laid, I cannot 
tell ; and so must leaV6 it in the dark* Their con- 
tract for the project of Carolina seemed to go on 
apace : they had sent som^s thither the former year> 
who were now com6 b^ids:, and l»*ought them a par<^ 
ticular account ot ev^ thing: they likewise, to 
cover their negotiations with lord ArgSe, S€»t s<»ne 
over to him ; but witfi the bUnd of instructions for 
buying ships in Holland, and other things necessary 
for their transportation. 

WhQe this matter was tlius in a close manage- 542 
ment among them, there was another company of ^^^^"' 
Idird Shaftisbury's creatures that met in the Temple, meet at the 

sftme time 

m the chambers of one West, a witty and active on dengns 
man, fliU of talk, and believed to be a determined ^^|^e 
atheist. Rumsey and Ferguson came constantly ^*'^" 
thither.' The fbrtner of these was an officer in 
Cromwell's army, who went into Portugal with the 
forces that served there under Schomberg. He did 
a brave action in that service : and Schomberg writ 
a particular letter to the king setting it out : upon 
which he got a place : tod he had applied himself to 

« (See below, page 647.) 
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1663. lord Sfaaftsbuiy as his patron. He was much trusted 
by him, and sent often about on messages. Once 
or twice he came to lord Russd, but it was upon 
indifferent things. Lord Russel said to me, that at 
that very time he felt such a secret aversion to him, 
that he was in no danger of trusting him much. He 
was one of the bold talkers, and kept chiefly among 
lord Shaftsbury's creatures. He was upon all the 
secret of his going beyond sea; which seemed to 
shew, that he was not then a spy of the court's, 
which some suspected he was all along. Ferguson 
was a hot and a bold man, whose spirit was na^ 
turally turned to plotting : he was always unquiet, 
and setting people on to some mischief: I knew a 
private thing of him, by which it appeared he was 
a profligate knave, and could cheat those that 
trusted him entirely : so though he, being a Scotia 
man, took all the ways he could to be admitted into 
some acquaintance with me, I would never see him 
or speak with him : and I did not know his face till 
the revolution: he was cast out by the presbyte- 
rians: and then went among the independents, 
where his boldness raised him to some figure, 
though he was at bottom a very empty man: he 
had the management of a secret press, and of a 
purse that maintained it : and he gave about most 
of the pamphlets writ of that side : and with some 
he passed for the author of them : and such was Us 
vanity, because this made him more considerable, 
that he was not iU pleased to have that believed ; 
though it only exposed him so much the more. 
With these, Ooodenough, who had been under-she- 
riff* of London in Bethel's year, and one Halloway 
of Bristol, met often, and had a great deal of ram- 
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Ming discourse, to shew how easy a thing it Was of x6$% 
the sudden to raise four thousand men in the city. 
Goodenough, by reason of his ofifce, knew the city 
well, and pretended he knew many men of so much 
credit in every comer of it, and on whom they 
might depend, as could raise that number, which he 543 
reckoned would quickly grow much stronger: and 
it is probable, this was the scheme with which lord 
Shaftsbury was so possessed, that he thought it 
might be depended on. They had many discoursies 
of the heads of a declaration proper for such a ris- 
ing, and disputed of these with much subtilty, as 
they thought : and they intended to send HaUoway 
to Bristol, to try what could be done there at the 
same time. But all this was only talk, and went 
no further than to a few of their own confidents. 
Rumsey, Ferguson, and West were often talking of 
the danger of executing this, and that the shorter 
and surer way was to kill the two brothers. One 
Rumbold, who had served in Cromwell's army, came 
twice among them; and while they were in that 
wicked discourse, which they expressed by the term 
lopping. He upon that told them, he had a farm 
near Hodsden, in the way to Newmarket : and there 
was a moat cast round his house, through which the 
king sometimes passed in his way thither. He said, 
once the coach went through quite alone, without 
any of the guards about it ; and that, if he had laid 
any thing cross the way to have stopped the coach 
but a' minute, he could have shot them both, and 
have rode away through grounds that he knew so 
well, that it should not have been possible to have 
followed him. Upon which they ran into much 
wicked talk about the way of executing that. But 
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168a. nothing was ever fixed on : all wa3 but talk ^ At 
' one time lord Howard was among them : and they 

talked over their several schemes of lopping. One 
of them was to be executed in the playhouse. Lord 
Howard said, he liked that best, for tiien they would 
die in their calling. This was so like his way of 
talk, that it was easily believed, though he alwajrv 
denied it. Walcot, an Irish gentleman that had 
been . of Cromwell's army, was now in London, and 
got into that <x)mpany : and he was made believe, 
that the thing was so well laid, that many both in 
city and country were engaged in it. He liked the 
project of a rising, but declared he would not med- 
dle in their lopping. So this wicked knot of men 
continued their caballings from the time that the 
earl of Shallsbury went away : and these were the 
subjects of their discourses. The king went con- 
stantly to Newmarket for about a month both in 
April and October. In April wfaUe he was there a 
fire broke out, and burnt a part of the town : upon 
which the king came badk a week sooner than he 
intended. 
544 While all these things were thus going on, there 

disSvered ^^ ^^^ Keeling, an anabaptist, . in London, who 
was sinking in lus business, and began to think that 
of a witness would be the better trade. Goodenough 
had employed him often to try their strength in the 
city, and to count on whom they could depend for a 
sudden rising : he had also talked to him of. the de- 
sign of kflling the two brothers : so he went and 
disQpvered all he could to L^, at that time made 
lord Dartmouth. Leg made no great account of it, 

' All plots begin with €alk. S. 
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but sent him to Jenkins. Jenkins tcx^ his deposi- i^83« 
tions, but told him. he could not proceed in it with« 
out more witnesses : so he went to his brother, who 
was a man of heat in his way, but of probity, who 
did not incline to ill designs, and less to discover 
them. Keeling carried his brother to Goodenough, 
and assured him he might be depended cm. So 
Goodenough run out into a rambling discourse of 
what they both coidd and would do: and he also 
spoke of kiUing the king and the duke, which would 
make their work easy. When they left him, the 
discoverer pressed his brother to go along with him 
to Westminster, where he pretended business, but 
Stopped at Whitehall. The other was uneasy, long- 
ing to get out of his company, to go to some Mends 
for advice upon what had happened. But he drew 
him on : and at last, he not knowing whither he 
was going, he drew him into Jenkins's office : and 
there told the secretary he had brought another 
witness, who had heard the substance of the plot 
from Goodenough's own mouth just then. His bro- 
ther was deeply struck with this cheat and surprise, 
but could not avoid the making oath to Jenkias of 
all he had heard. The secretary, whose phlegmatic 
head was not turned for such a work, let them both 
go, and sent out no warrants, till he had communi- 
cated the matter to the rest of the ministry, the 
king being then at Windsor. So Keeling, who had 
been thus drawn into the snare by his brother, sent 
advertisements to Goodenough, and all the other 
persons whom he had named, to go out of the w^j. 
Rumsey and West were at this time p^^tually 
together: and apprehending that they had trusted 
themselves to too many persons, who might discovar 
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1-683. them, they laid a story, in which they resolved to 

agree so well together, that they should not con- 

A forged tradict one another. They framed their story thus : 

story laid , 

by Rumsey that they had laid the design of their rising to be 
executed on the seventeenth of November, the day 
• of queen Elizabeth's coming to the crown, on which 
545 the citizens used to run together, and ' carry about 
popes in procession, and bum them: so that day- 
seemed proper to cover their running together, till 
they met in a body. Others, they said, thought it 
best to do nothing on that day, the rout being 
usually at night, but to lay their rising for the next 
Sunday, at the hour of people's being at church. 
This was laid to shew how near the matter was to 
the being executed. But the part of their story 
that was the best laid, (for this looked ridiculous, 
since they could not name any one person of any 
condition that was to head this rising,)^ was, that 
they pretended that Rumbold had offered them his 
house in the heath for executing the design. It 
was called Rye: and from thence this was called 
the Rye-plot. He asked forty men, well armed and 
mounted, whom Rumsey and Walcot were to com- 
mand in two parties: the one was to engage the 
guards, if they should be near the coach : and the 
other was to stop the coach, and to murder the 
king and the duke. Rumsey took the wicked part 
on himself, saying, that Walcot had made a scruple 
of killing the king, but none of engaging the guards: 
so Rumsey was to do the execution. And they said^ 
they were divided in their minds what to do next : 
some were for defending the moat till night, and 
then to have gone off: others were for riding 
through grounds in a shorter way towards the 
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Thames. Of these forty, they could name but id8d. 
eight. But it was pretended that Walcot, Good- 
enough, and Riimbold, had undertaken to find both 
the rest of the men and the horses: for, though 
upon siich an occa^on men would have taken care 
to have had sure and well tried horses, this also was 
said to be trusted to others. As for arms, West had 
bought some, as on a commission for a plantation : 
and these were said to be some of the arms with 
which they were to be furnished; though when: 
they were seen,' they seemed very improper for such 
a service. I saw aU West's narrative, which was 
put in lord Rochester's hands : and a friend of mine 
borrowed it of him, and lent it me. They were se 
wise at court, that they would not suffer it to be 
printed ; for then it would have appeared too gross 
to be believed. 

' But the part of it all that seemed the most aimiz- 
ingwas, that it was to have been executed on the 
day in which the king had intended to return £rom' 
Newmarket. But the happy fire that sent him away 
a week sooner, had quite defeated the whole plot, 
while it was within a week oi its execution, ' and 
neither horses, men, nor arms yet provided; ' lliis 546 
seemed to be so eminent a providence, that the 
whole nation was struck with it : and both preach- - 
ets and poets had a noble subject to enlai^ on, and 
to shew how. much the king and the duke were 
under the watchfiil care of Providence. 

Within three days after KeeMng's discovery the 
plot htcke out, and became thfe whdle discourse of 
the town. Many examinations were taken, and se- 
veral persons were dapt up upon it. Among these, 
Wildman was one, who had been an agitator* in 
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1083. Cromwell's army, and had opposed his protectorship. 

"""" ^ After the restoration, he bdng looked on as a high 
republican wai kept loQg in pispn ; where he had 
studied law and physic so m^ch, that he passed as 
a man very knowing in those matters* He had a 
way of creating in others a great oinnion of his sar* 
gacity, and had great credit with the duke of Buck- 
ingham, and was now* very . active ^nd^ Sidney's 
conduct. He was seized • on, and his house was 
searched: in his cellars there hai^n^d tQ be two 
small field-jMeces' that belonged to the duke <tf^ 
Buckingham, and that lay in York-house when 
that W9«i s^d, and was to be puUed down^ Wild- 
man carried those two pieces^ which - were finely 
wrought, but of little use, into his. cellars, where 
they. were laid on ordinary wooden carriagess, aild 
no way fitted for any service : yet these were car- 
riedi^o Whitehall, and exposed to view, as an unde- 
niable proof of a rebdlion designed, siiM^ here was 

thsur'caQ9f>i»- 
$e|Feral:pi^:Mn6 came to me from court, asaurmg 

me.that there wias iuU proof made of a plot Lovd: 
HcHvard; coming soon afta? them to see me, talked' 
of the whole matter in his spiteful.way with 90 
mueh setHiiy that I reaUy thought he knew of no- 
thizigy. and; :by con$eqi}eiice I bdUeved theite was no 
truth in all ,th^;e discoveries. He saidj.- the court 
knew th€(y were sore of juries, and they w^uld fur- 
nish themselves quickly with witnesses: and he. 
spoke <^ the duke as of one that would be' wdrse, 
not only th&n queen Mary^ but thap-Neitd: and 
witii eye^ apd thands lift^ to heaven, he vowed ta 
jne^ that he. knew of no plot, add that he believed 
nothifigfOfit. 
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Two days after, a pradamatioh canie out for seiz-* i<^< 



ing on some who could not be found : and among 
these, Rumsey: and West wei« named. The next 
day West delivered himself: and Rumsey calne in 
a day after him. These two farotight out their 
story, whidi, how incredible soever it was, passed so 
for certain, that any man that seemed to doubt it 
was concluded to be in it. That of defending thenih 547 
selves within mud walls and a moat, looked like the 
invention of a lawyer, who could not lay a mifitary 
contrivance with any sort of probability. Nor did 
it appewt where the forty horse were to be lodged^ 
and how they were to be brought together. All 
these were thought objections that could be made 
by none but those who either were of it, or wished 
well to it. These new witnesses had also heard of 
the conferences that the duke of Monmouth and the 
other lords had with those who were come from 
Scotland, but knew nothing of it themselves. Rum-> 
sey did, likewise remember the discoul*se at Shep*^ 
herd's. 

When the council found the duke of Monmouth Runei and 
and lord Riis^l were named,' they writ to the king^pnt^ 
to come to LondoU : they would not venture to gpf^"^^^"^ 
further without his presence and leave. A messen-^ 
geir of th€f council was seht the morning before the 
king caine, to wait at lord Russel's gate, to have 
stopped hijn, if he had offered to go out. This waij 
obseihred ', for he walked many hours there : and it 
was looked on as done on purpose to frighten him 
away: for his back gate was not watched: so for 
several hours he might have gone away if he had 
intended it^ He heard that Rumsey had named 
him : butlie knew he had not trusted him, and he 
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1(583. never reflected on the discourse at Shepherd's, He 



sent his wife among his friends for advice. They 
were of different minds : but since he said he ap- 
prehended nothing from any thin^ he had said to 
Rumsey, they thought his going out of the way 
would give the court too great an advantage, and 
would look like a confessing of guilt. So this agree- 
ing with his own mind, he staiyed at home till the 
king was come : and then a messenger was sent to 
carry him before the council. He received it very 
composedly, and went thither* Rumsey had also 
said, that at Shepherd's there was some discourse 
of Trenchard's undertaking to raise a body out of 
Taunton, and of his failing in it: so lord Russel 
was examined upon that, the king telling him, that 
nobody suspected him of any design against his per^ 
son, but that he had good evidence of his being in 
designs against his government. Lord Hussel pro- 
tested, he had heard nothing relating to Trenchard : 
and said to the last, that either it was a fiction of 
Rumsey's, or it had passed between him and. Arm- 
strong, while he was walking about the room, or 
tasting the wines at . Shepherd's ; for he had not 
heard a word of it. Upon all this he was sent a 
close prisoner to the tower. 
548 Sidney was brought, iiext before the council. But 
his examination lasted not long. ' He said, he must 
make the best defence he could, if they had any 
proof against him : but he would not fortify their 
evidence by any thing he should say. And indeed 
that was the wisest course ; for the answering ques- 
tions upon such examinations is a very dangerous 
thing : every word that is said is laid hold on, that 
can be turned^ against a man's self or his friends^ 
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and no regard is had to what he might say in favour i6B3. 
of them : and it had been happy for the rest, espe- 
cially for Sailiie, if they had all held to this maxim. 
There was at that time no sort of evidence against 
Sidney, so that his commitment was gainst law. 
Trenchard was also examined: he denied every 
thing. But one point of his guilt was well known : 
he was the first man that had moved the exclusion 
in the house of commons : so he was reckoned a lost 
man. 

BaiUie and two other gentlemen of Scotland, both 
Campbells, had changed their lodgings while the 
town was in this fermentation : and upon that they 
were seized on as suspected persons, and brought 
before the king. He himself examined them, and 
first questioned them about the design against his 
person, which they very frankly answered, and de- 
nied they knew any thing about it Then he asked 
them, if they had been in any consultations with 
lords or others in England, in order to an insuirec-^ 
tion in Scotland. Baillie fistultered at this, for his 
conscience restrained him from lying ^. He said, he 
did not know the importance of those questions, nor 
what use might be made of his answers : he desired 
to see them in writing ; and then he would consider 
how to answer them. Both the king and the duke 
threatened him upon this : and he seemed to neg- 
lect that with so much of the air of a philosopher, 
that it provoked them out of measure against him. 
The other two were so lately come from Scotland, 
that they had seen nobody, and knew nothing. 
Baillie was loaded by a special direction ^ith very 

^ The author and his cousins could not tell lies, but they could 
plot. S. 
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1 683. heavy irons : bo that for some weeks his life was a 

^"'—^^^ burden to him. Cockran, another of those who had 

been concerned in this treaty, was complained o^ as 

having talked very freely of the duke's government 

of Scotland. Upon which the Scotish secretary 

sent a note to him desiring him to come to him ; for 

it was intended only to give him a reprimand, and 

to have ordered him to go to Scotland. But he 

knew his own secret : so he left his lodgings, and 

549 got beyond sea. This shewed the court had not yet 

got full evidence: otherwise he would have been 

taken up, as well as others were. 

Monmouth As soou as the couucil rose, the king went to the 

aod othen 

escaped, duchess of Monmouth's, and seemed so much ccm- 
cemed for the 4uke of Monmouth, that he w^t as 
he spoke to her. Tliat duke told a strange passage 
relating to thut viMt to the lord Cutts, from whom I 
had it. The kicig told his lady, that some were to 
come and search her lodgings: but he had given 
order that no search should be made in her apart- 
ments : ,80 she might conceal him safely in th^n. 
But the duke of Monmouth added, tibat he kaew 
him. too wcfl to trust Mm: so he went out.of his 
lodgings. And it oeems he judged right: for the 
place, that was first: searched for lum was her. rooms : 
but he was gone ^ : and he gave that for. tte reason 
why he could never trust the king after that. It is 
not likely the .king meant to proceed to extremities 
with him, but that he intended to have him in. his 
own hands, and in. his power. 

<^ Mr. Francis Gwin (secretary she remembered any thing of 

at war. in queen Anne's tkoe) tlus story; she Answered, it 

told me, that as soon as this was impossible she should, for 

book was pttbli3hed, he asked there was not one word of it 

the duchess of Monmouth if true. D. 
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An (»*der' was sent to bring up the lotd* Gi^y, _ iesa. 
which met him coming up. He was. brought before 
the council, where he behaved himself with great 
presence of mind. He was sent to the tower. But 
the gates were shut: so he staid in the messenger's 
hands all night, whom he furnished so MbaraUy with 
wine, that he was dead drunk. Next morning he 
went with him to the tower gate, the messenger 
being again fast asleep ^. He himself called at the 
tower gate, to bring the lieutenant of the tower to 
receive a prisoner. But he began to think he might 
be in danger: he found Rumsey was one witness: 
and if another ^should come in, he was gone : so • he 
called for a pair of oars, and went away, leaving the 
drunken messenger fast asleep. Warranfe were 
sent for several other perscms: some went out of 
the w;ay, and irf^ieirs were dismissed after some 
months' imprisonment. : The king' shewed some ap- 
pearance of sincerity in examining the witnesses: 
he told them he would not have a growing evidence: 
and sa he charged them to teU out at once all that 
^ey knew : he led them into no accusations by ask**, 
ing them any questions : ' he only asked them if 
Oates was in their secret : they answered, that they 
all looked on him as such a rogue, that they would 
not trust hun. The king also -said, he found lord 
Howaisd was not among them, and he believed that 
was upon the same account. There were many 
more pertons named, and more particulars set down 
. in .West's narrative, thain the court thought : fit to 550 
make use of: for they had no appearance of truth 
in them. 

ihofd RusseI,from> the time of his imprisonment, 

"^Isthisabltttider? S. 
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i6S3. looked upon himself as a dead man, and turned his 
thoughts wholly to another world. He read much 
in the scriptures, particularly in the psalms, and 
read Baxter's dying thoughts. He was as serene 
pnd calm as if he had been in no danger at alL A 
committee of coundl came to examine him upon 
the design of seizing on the guards, and about his 
treating with the Scots. He answered them civilly ; 
and said, that he was now preparing for his trial, 
where he did not doubt but he should answer every 
thing that could be objected to him. From him 
they went to Sidney, who treated them more roughs 
ly :.he said, it seemed they wanted evidence, and 
therefore they were come to draw it from his own 
mouth; but they. should hare nothing from him. 
jUpon this e;xamination of lord Russel, in which his 
treating with the Scots was so positively charged on 
hipa, as a thing of which they, were well assured, his 
lady desired ipe to see who this could be that had 
so charged him : but this appeared tq^be only an ar- 
tifice, to draw a confession from him. Cochran was 
gone : and Baillie was a close prisoner, and was very 
ill used : none were admitted to him. I sent to the 
keepe^ of the prison to let him want for nothing, 
pnd that I should see him paid. I also at his desire 
sent him books for his entertainment, for which I 
was threatened with a prison. I said, I was his 
nearest kinsman in the place, and this was only te 
do as I would be done by. From what I found 
among the Scots I quieted the fears of lord RusseFii 
friends. - 

Lord Howard was still going about, and protests 
ing to every person he saw that there was no plot, 
and that he knew of none : yet he seemed to be un-? 
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• 

der a consternation all the while. Lord Russel told 1683, 
me, he was with him when the news was brought 
that West had delivered himself, upon which he 
saw him change colour : and he askeki him, if he 
apprehended any thing from him? He confessed, 
he had been as free with him as with any man. 
Hamden saw him afterwards under great fears : and 
upon that he wished him to go out of the way, if he 
thought there was matter against him, and if he had 
not a strength of mind to suflTer any thing that 
might happen to him. The king spoke of him with 
such contempt, that it was not probable that he was 
all this while in correspondence with the courL 

At last, fou]r days before lord Russel's trial, he 551 
was taken in his own house after a long search ; and ^n7eM?on 
was found standing up within a chimney. As soon 
as he was taken, he &11 a crying : and at his first 
examination he told, as he said, all that he loiew. 
We^t and Rumsey had resolved only to charge some 
of the lower sort ; but had not laid every thing so 
well together, but that they were found contradict* 
ing one another. So Rumsey charged West fpr <;on-> 
cealing some things: upon which he was laid in 
irons, and was threatened with being hanged : for 
three days he would eat nothing, and seemed re- 
solved to starve himself: but nature overcame his 
resolutions : and then he told all he knew, and per- 
haps more than he knew ; for I beHeve it was at 
this time that he wrote his narrative. And in that 
he told a new stpry of lord Howard, which was not 
very credible, that he thought the best way of kill- 
ing the king and the duke, was for the duke of 
Monmouth to &11 into Newmarket with a body ^f 
three or four hundred horse when they were all 
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1083. asleep, Bmd so to take them all : as if it had been an 
easy matter to get such a body together, and to cany 
them thither invisibly upon . so desperate a service 
Upon lord Howard's examination} he ixAd a long 
story of lord Shafitsburjr's design of raising the dty : 
he< affirmed, that the duke of Monmouth had tcdd 
him, how Trenchard had undertaken to brii^ a body 
of men £rom Taunton, but had failed in itY he con- 
finned that of a risii^ intended in the city on the 
seventecoilh or the nineteenth of November last : 
but he knew of nobody that was to be at^ the head 
of it. So this was looked on as only taUc. But that 
which came more home was, that > he owned there 
. was a'coundl of six settled, of which- he himself was 
one; and that they had had several detiatesamoi% 
them concerning an insurrection, and where it 
shouU begin, whether in the city or in the country; 
but that they resolved to be first itell ii^rmed c<m- 
ceming the stdte Scotkind was in; and thiEit Sidney 
had sent Aaron Smith tO'Scotland, to biing him a 
sure infixvmatiQn ftom tbencey and that ^he gave him 
sixty guineas for his. journey : more .of tabat matter 
he did not know ; for. he had g^ out of town to 
the Bath, and to his estate in the cbui^ry* ^During 
his absence, the lo]tds began to apprehend their error 
in trusting him : timd upon it knd Essex ^said to loid 
RusseU as the last told me hi jndsouy that the put« 
tmg themselves in the power of such a man would 
be theirxqiroach as.wdl as their ruiil,'£artrustiiDg 
552 a man of so ill a character : so they^ resolved to talk 
no more to lunirbut at^Ms next cbmang to tofwn 
they, told him,!{h^^ saw it iwas^h^oeBS£sy it preset 
to give over .all Jconsult8tions,iahdIto b^ quiet: and 
afiter that ^ they > aaw him very little/ Hamden i^as 
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upon lord.Howftrd's discovery seized on: he, wlien x<583. 

examined, de^red not to be pressed with questibxis : " 

so he was sent to the tower. 

A party of horse was sent to bring up lord Elssex, The eari of 
who had staid all this while at his house in the sent^otibe 
country ; and seemed so little apprehensive of dan-*^^**"* 
ger, that his , own lady did not imagine he had any 
Qoncem on his inind. He was offered to be con- 
vejred away very safely : but he would not stir. His 
taidmiess for lord Russel was the caus^ of this : for 
he thought his going out of "the way jcoight indine 
the jury to believe the. evidence the more for his ab- 
sconding. He seemed resolved, as soon as he saw 
how that went, to take care of hiitiself. When the 
party caine to bring him up, he was at first in some 
disorder, yet he recovered himself. But when he 
came before the council, he was in much confusion. 
He was sent to the to:wer : and there he fell under 
a grei^ depression of spirit : he could not sleep at 
9}l, He had fallen before that twice under great 
fits of the spleen, which returned now upon him 
wilii iMre« violence. He sent by a servant, whom 
he bad lopg trusied, and who was suffered to copie 
to hjun, a very mdanchc^y message to his wife ; that 
what he was charged with was true : he was sorry 
be had Iruined b^r aod ha: children : but he had 
seis^ for the eari of Clarendon, to talk ifreely to him, 
who h9d mairied his sister. She immediately sent 
back the ^rvant, to. b^ of hj)n that he .would not 
amk of; her, or her duldren, tout, only : study to sup- 
port his own spnrits ; ajid desired hiiii. to my nothing 
to^ lordi Dar£»don mr M any body else, till 9be 
should come to him, which she was in hope to ob- 
tain le^ve to do in a day or two. Lord Clarendon 
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^^83 . came to him upon his messs^ : but he turned the 
matter so well to him, as if he had been only to ex- 
plain somewhat that he had mistaken himself in, 
when he was before the council : but as to that for 
which he was clapt up, he said there was nothing in 
it» and it would appear how innocent he was. So 
lord Clarendon went away in a great measure satis- 
fied, as he himself told me. His lady had another 
message from him, that he was much calmer ; espe- 
cially when he found how she took his condition to 
heart, without seeming concerned for her own share 
in it^ He ordered many things to be sent to him : 
55$ and among other things he called at several times 
for a penknife, with which he used to pare his nails 
very nicely : so this was thought intended for an 
amusement. But it was not brought from his house 
in the country, though sent for. And when it did 
not come, he called for a razor, and said that would 
do as well. The king and the duke came to the 
tower that morning, as was given out, to see some 
invention about the ordinance. As they were going 
into their barge, the cry came after them of what 
had happened to lord Essex : for his man, thinking 
he staid longer than ordinary in his closet % said, he 
looked through the key-hole, and there saw him ly- 
ing dead : upon which the door being broke open, 
he was found dead ; his throat cut, so that both the 
jugulars and the guUet were cut, a little above the 
aspera arteria. I shall afterwards^ give an ac- 
eomnt of the further inquiry into this matter, which 
passed then universally as done by himself. The 
Coroner^s jury found ijt self-murder. And when his 

^ He was on the close stool. S. ^ (P. 569.) 
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hodj was ln*otight borne to his own house, and thie idea, 
wound was examined by his own surgeon, he said 
to me» it was impossiUe the wound could he as it 
wag, if given by any hand but his own : for except 
he had cast his head backhand stretched up his neck 
all he could, the a^pera arteria must have been 
cut. But to go on with this tragical day, in which 
I lost the two best friends I had in the world :. 

The lord Russel's trial was fixed for that day J A The lont 
jury was returned that consisted of citizens of Lon- trial. 
don who were not freeholders. So the first point 
argued in law was, whether this could be a legal 
jury. The . statute was express : aqd the reason 
was, that none but men of certain estates might try 
a man upon his life. It was answered, that the 
practice of the city was to the contrary, upon the 
very reason of the law : for the richest men of the 
city were often no freeholders, but merchants, whose , 
wealth lay in their trade and stock. So this was 
overruled^ and the jury was sworn. They were 
picked but with great care, being men of fair repu- 
tation in other respects^ but so engaged in the party 
for the court, that they were easy to belkve any- 
thing on that side. Rumsey, Shepherd, and lord 
Howard were the witnesses, who deposed according 
to what was formerly related* Shepherd swore lord - 
Russel was twice at his house, though he was never 
there but once. And when lord Russel sent him/ 
word after his sentence, that he foi^ave him all he 
had sworn against him» but that he must remember 
that he was never within his doors but one single 
time : to which all the answer Shepherd made was, 554 
that all the while he was in court during the trial 
he was under such a confusion, .that he scarce knew 
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i68Sa. what he said/ 3otb Rulnsey and b& swore, that 

lowi Rusa^ had expressed his oniseDt to the sdzing 

oti the guikrds, though they dM not swear any one 
word that he spoke which imported it : so that here 
a maniwas cooricted of treason, for being present 
by acddeat/ or for some innocent purpose, where* 
ti^easonafale matter was cUscoursed, without bearing 
a part in that discourse, or : giving any assent by 
words 0!F otherwise to what was 4S0 discoursed; which 
at the .most amounts to misprision, or concealment. 
ci treason only. As. lord Howard began his evi- 
dence, the news of the earl of Essex's death came to 
the court r : Upon which lord Howttrd stopped, and 
said, he could not* go on till he gave vent to. his grief 
in some tears* He soon recovered himself, and told 
aU hs8 stoiy. Lord Russel def^ded himsdf by 
mdn^ compurgators, w)io spoke very fuUy of his 
great worth, and that it was not likely he would en- 
gage ;in ill designs. Some others besides my self 
testified^ how solemnly lord Howard had denied his' 
knowledge of any ^t upon its first breaking out. 
Fin^gl]^ the solicitor: general^ said, no> regard was to 
be had t^ that, for all witness^ denied at first. It 
was!atiswere4 if these denials had been only to a 
magjrtrate, or at an examination, it m^ht be thought 
of less moment: but such solemn denials, with as- 
severations, td friends, and officiously offered, shewed 
thu^ sttch^ a witness was :so bad a man, that no credit 
wa^ due to his testimony. It was also urged, that 
it was not sworn by any:of the witnesses, that lord 
Russel had spoken- any such words, or words to that 
effect : and withont some such indication, it' could 
not be known that he hearkened to the discourse, or- 
consented to itj > Looni Rimiel ^Iso asked, upom whiit 
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sH^ute he waa tried : i£ upo» tW^oId statute iof tfaer l683. 



twentj-^tb of Edward th^ tKrd,. or if upon thei 
statute made decIariii^wbM shall; be v held treasons 
duringr the, king's . reigja ?. . They, could noti refy (nt 
the lufitf because of the limitai^c^ of time in^ifc : : sixl 
mc^hs, aidd somethingjUD^re^ i^ere parsed ismce the: 
tiine of* these discourses: so th^ relkd oct the dbd' 
statiute* Upon which he asked,.' where :waS'theiX)vert> 
ai3t?, FcMT noa^ ai^)earedv It waa i^o said^'that bjn 
tm 9tl*ttte: the very imagimngthet kiAg'sidrnth^ 
when; preyed by, an overt* act, was treason t but iti 
was. only the levying war, and not theiiniaginiiiigr tai 
levy wariagiinelt the king^^ that wajEi itreaacnx by^.thBti 
statute. Cook and Hale were of this it^inidn^' aaidt 
gaive their jreasons for it K And it seemed that the 655 
pat^liamentthbi passed Ihei act >of tieason diiring: the r 
presenttre^ were of that mind; for they enume-** 
rated considiaikions to raise war arafon^* those things/ 
whSchj were declared to be^ treason during . that^ 
reign: this shewed ithaiirthey did^not loddoon themi 
aftfGoni]p)^heBded¥»itlKki thebld?sfeatutis TheJdng'a^ 
counsel pnelfended, that iConlBultalions ^p si^e on^ithe^ 
guard&Lwere an : overt act of > a deaigh.. against : then 
king^s ^person* But ' those forces that have got the^ 
designationi of giiardB^appropriated itolhem^ are hotii 
the kimg^s guaidsin law: they are' not so much bb^ 
allow^ed of by law : for even the lately dissolved long^ 
parliament, that was so .careful of the king, and so ^ 
kind^tainm,' wmild never take notice of the king's ^ 
forces, nmeh less call th^n his guards. The guards 
were only a company of men in the king^s pay : so i 
that a design to seize on them amounted to no * 

8 But see Hale as to this, in his Hist. Placit. Coronse ; vol. i. 
page Ti9,&c. O. 
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1683. more, than to a design to sei^e on a part of the 
""""""""^ king's army. But the word guards sounded so Kke 
a security to the king's person, that the design 
against them was constructed a design against his 
life : and yet none of the witnesses spoke of any de- 
sign against the king's person. Lord Howard swore 
positively, that they had no such design. Yet the 
one was constructed to be the natural consequence 
of the other. So that after all the declaiming against 
a constructive treason in the case of lord Strafford, 
the court was always running into it, when they had 
a mind to destroy any that stood in their way. Lord 
Russel desired that his counsel might be heard to 
this point of seizing the guards : but that was de- 
nied, unless he would confess the fact : and he would 
not do that, because, as the witnesses had sworn it, 
it was false. He once intended to have related the 
whole fact, just as it was : but his counsel advised 
him against it. Some of his friends were for it, who 
thought that it could amount to no more than a 
concealment and misprision of treason. Yet the 
counsel distinguished between a bare knowledge^ 
and a concealing that, and a joining designedly in 
council with men that did design treason : for in 
that case, though a man should differ in opinion 
from a treasonable proposition, yet his mixing in 
council with such men will in law make him a trai- 
tor. Lord Russel spoke but little : yet in few words 
he touched on all the material points of law that 
had been suggested to him. Finch ^ summed up 
the evidence against him : but in that, and in seve- 
ral other trials afterwards, he shewed more of a vi- 

^ After earl of Aylsford, an arrant rascal. S. 
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cious eloquence, in tinning matters with some sub* ^^^3. 



tiety against the prisoners, than of solid or sincere 
reasoning. JelSeries would shew his zeal, and speak 556 
after him : but it was only an insolent declamation, 
such as all his were, full of fiiry and indecent invec- 
tives. Pemberton was the head of the court, the 
other bench not being yet filled. He summed up 
the evidence at first very fairly : but in conclusion 
he told the jury, that a design to seize the guards 
was surely a design against the king's life. But 
though he struck upon this, which was the main 
point, yet it was thought that his stating the whole 
matter with so little eagerness against lord Russel^ 
was that which lost him his place: for he was turned 
out soon after. Lord Russel's behaviour during the 
trial was decent and composed : so that he seemed 
very little concerned in the issue of the matter. He 
was a man of so much candour, that he spoke little 
as to the &ct : for since he was advised not to tell the 
whole truth, he could not speak against that which 
he knew to be true, though in some particulars it 
had been carried beyond the truth. But he was not 
allowed to make the difference: so he left that 
wholly to the jury, who brought in their verdict H^was con- 

• M t • -■•11 •J J. demued. 

against him, upon which he received sentence. 

He then composed himself to die with great seri- 
ousness. , He said, he was sure the day of his trial 
was more uneasy to him, than that of his execution 
would be. All possible methods were used to have 
saved his life : money was offered to the lady Ports^ 
mouth, and to all that had credit, and that without 
measure. He was pressed to send petitions and sub- 
missions to the king and to the duke : but he left it 
to his friends to consider how far these might go, 
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1083. and how they were to be worded. Al} be was 
""~~~ brought to was, to offer to live beyond sea in any 
place that the king should name, and never to meddle 
any more in English affairs. But all was in vain : 
both king and duke were fixed in their resolutions ; 
but with this difference, as lord Rochester afterwards 
told me, that the duke suffered some, among whom 
he was one, to argue the point with him^ but the 
king could not bear the discourse^. Some have said, 
that the duke moved that he might be executed in 
Southampton-square before his own house, but that 
the king rejected that as indecent. So Lincolns-Inn- 
Fields was the place appointed for his execution. 
The last week of his life he was shut up all the 
mornings, as he himself desired. And about noon 
I came to him, and staid with him till night. All 
the while he expressed a very Christian temper, with- 
out sharpness or resentment, vanity or affectation. 
His whole behaviour looked like a triumph ovar 
557 death. Upon some occasions, as at table, or when 
his friends came to see him, he was decently cheer<- 
friL I was by him when the sheriffs came to shew 
him the warrant for his execution. He read it with 
indifference : and when they were gone, he told me, 
it was not decent to be merry with such a matter. 



i But see the appendix to 
Welwood's Memoirs, p.322. O. 

^ My father told the king the 
pardoning of lord Russel would 
lay an eternal obligation upon a 
very great and numerous femily, 
fiad the taking of hia life woufd 
never be forgiven ; and his father 
being alive, it could have little 
effect upon die rest of the &-» 
mily, besides resentments, and 
x^ertainly there was some regard 



due to lord Southampton's 
daughter and her children. The 
king answered/' All that is tnitt ; 
** but it is a« true, that if I do 
*' not take his life, he will soon 
*^ have mine." Which would ad* 
mit of no reply. D. (Dalmn- 
ple, in the Appendix to his Me- 
moirs of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, vol. ii. p. 594 haa proAitied 
this passage from lord Dart* 
mouth's notes.) 
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efcfaerwise he wa3 near telling BJch^ (who though he i^Osa^ 
was now of the other side, yet had been a member of 
the house of commons, and had voted for the exclu* 
sion,) that Ihey should never sit together in thai 
house any more to vote for the bill of exclusion. 
The day before his death he fell a bleeding at the 
nose: upon that he said to me pleasantly, I shall 
not now let blood to divert this : that will be done 
to-morrow. At night it rained hard: and he said^ 
such a rain to«morrow will spoil a great shew, which 
was a dull thing in a rainy day. He said, the sins 
q£ his youth lay heavy upon his mind : but he hoped 
God had Ibiigiven them» for he was sure he had for- 
saken them, and for many years he had walked be- 
fore Crod with a sincere heart : if in his public act- 
ings he had committed errors, they were only the 
errors of his understanding ; for he had no private 
ends nor iU designs of his own in them: he was 
still of opinion that the king was limited by law, 
and that when he broke through those limits his 
subjects might defend themselves, and restrain him : 
he tiiought a violent death was a very desirable way 
of ending one's life : it was only the being exposed to 
be a little gazed at, and to suffer the pain of one mi^ 
nute, which, he was confident, was not equal to the 
pain of drawing a tooth. He said, he felt none of 
those transports that some good people felt ; but he 
had a fiiU calm in his mind, no palpitation at heart, 
nor trembling at the thoughts of death. He was 
much concerned at the cloud that seemed to be now 
over his country : but he hoped his death should do 
more service, than his life could have done. 

This was the substance of the discourse between ^>? p'®?*" 

ration for 

him and me. Tillotson was oft with him that last death. 
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1683. week. We thought the party had gone too quick in 



their consultations, and too fer ; and that resistance 
in the condition we were then in was not lawM. 
He said, he had not leisure to enter into discourses 
of politics ; but he thought a government limited by 
law was only a name, if the subjects might not 
maintain those Umitations by force : otherwise all 
was at the discretion of the prince : that was con- 
trary to all the notions he had lived in of our go- 
vernment. But he said, there was nothing among 
them but the embryos of things, that were never like 
558 to have any effect, and that were now quite dis- 
solved^ He thought, it was necessary &r him to 
leave a paper behind him at his death : and because 
he had not been accustomed to draw such papers, he 
desired me to give him a scheme of the heads fit to 
be spoken to, and of the order in which they should 
be laid : which I did. And he was three days em- 
^ ployed for some time in the morning, to write out 
his speech. He ordered four copies to be made of it, 
all which he signed ; and gave the original, with 
three of the copies, to his lady, and kept the other to 
give to the sheriffs on the scaffold. He writ it 
with great care : and the passages that were tender 
he writ in papers apart, and shewed them to his 
lady, and to myself^ before he writ them out fair. 
He was very easy when this was ended. He also 
writ a letter to the king, in which he asked pardon for 

^ (Lord Russell had contrit " pard had received some thou- 

buted towards the growth of " sand pounds from my lord 

these embryos, if the following " Russel to transmit to my 

account is to be believed. " Sir " lord Argyll, just before tbe 

" Thomas Armstrong has also " discovery of the plot/' Lard 

" acquainted me, when we were Grey's Cofifession, p. 66.) 
"beyond sea, that Mr. 8hep- 
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^very thing he had said or done contrary to his duty, i683. 
protesting he was innocent as to all designs against 
his person or government, and that his heart was 
ever devoted to that which he thought was his true 
interest. He added, that though he thought he had 
met with hard measure^ yet he forgave all concerned 
in it from the highest to the lowest; and ended, 
hoping that his majesty's displeasure at him would 
cease with his own life, and that no part of it should 
fall on his wife and children. The day before his 
death he received the sacrament from Tillotson with 
much devotion. And I preached two short sermons 
to him, which he heard with great affection. And 
we were shut up till towards the evening. Then he 
suffered his children, that were very young, and some 
few of his friends, to take leave of him ; in which he 
maintained his constancy of temper, though he was a 
•very fond father. He also parted with his lady with 
a composed silence : and, as soon as she was gone, he 
said to me. The bitterness of death is passed : for he 
loved and esteemed her beyond expression, as she 
weU deserved it in all respects. She had the com- 
mand of herself so much, that at parting she gave him 
no disturbance. He went into his chamber about 
midnight: and I staid all night in the outward room. 
He went not to bed till about tjvo in the morning : 
and was fast asleep at four, when, according to his 
order^ we called him. He was quickly dressed, but 
. would lose no time in shaving : for he said, he was 
,not concerned in his good looks that day. 
- He was not ill pleased with the account he heard The trial 
that morning of the manner of Walcot's death, who, cSti^JTJf 
t<^ether with one Hone and Rowse, had suffered ^^J^* *"'* 
the day before. These were condemned upon the 559 

BbS 
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'^^' evidence of the witnesses. Rumsey and West swore 
fuUj against Walcot : he had also writ a letter to 
the secretary, offering to make discoveries, in which, 
he said, the plot was laid deep and wide. Walcot 
denied at his death the whole business of the Rye- 
plot, and of his undertaking to fight the guards 
while others should kill the king. He said. West 
had often spoken of it to him in the phrase of /bp* 
ping ; and that he always said he would not meddle 
in it, and that he looked on it as an infamous thing, 
and as that which the duke of Monmouth would 
certainly revenge, though West assured him that 
duke had engaged under his hand to consent to it. 
This confession of Walcot's, as it shewed hims^ 
very guilty, so it made West aj^ar so black, that 
the court made no more use of him. Hone, a poor 
tradesman in London, who it seems had some heat, 
but scarce any sense in him, was drawn in bjr Keel- 
ing, and Lee, another witness, Ivho was also brought 
in by Keeling to a very wild thing, of killing the 
king, but sparing the duke, upon this conceit, that 
we would be in less danger in being under a pro- 
fessed papist than under the king. Hone had pro- 
mised to serve in the execution of it, but neith^- 
knew when, where, nor how it was to be done : so, 
though he seemed fitter for a bedlam than a trial, 
yet he was tried the day before the lord Russel, and 
suffered with the others the day before him. He 
confessed his own guilt ; but said, these who wit- 
nessed against him had engaged him in' that design, 
for which they now charged him : but he knew no- 
thing of any other persons, besides himself and tlie 
two witnesses. The third was one Rowse, who had 
belonged to Player, the chamberlain of London; 
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against whom Lee and Keeling swore the same i683. 
things. He was more affected with a sense of the 
heat and fiuy with which he had been acted, than 
the others were : but he denied, that he was ever in 
any design against the king's life. He said, the wit^ 
nesses had let fall many wicked things of that mat-^ 
ter in discourse with him : so that he was resolved 
to discover them, and was only waiting till he could 
find out the bottom of then* designs: but that now 
lliey had prevented him. He vindicated all his a<>- 
quaintance froni being any way concerned in the 
matter, or from approving such designs. These 
men dying as they did, was such a disgrace to the 
witnesses, that the court saw it was not fit to make 
any further use of them. Great use was made of 
the conjunction of these two plots, one for a rising, 
and another for an assassination. It was said, that 560 
the one was that which gave the heart and hope to 
the other black conspiracy : by which they were over 
all England blended together as a plot within a plot, 
which cast a great load on the whole party. 

Lord Russel seemed to have some satisfaction to Russer* ex. 
find that there was no truth in the whole contriv- 
ance of the Rye-plot : so that he hoped that infamy, 
which now blasted their party, would soon go off. 
He went into his chamber six or seven times in the 
morning, and prayed by himself> and then came out 
to TiUotson and me : he drunk a Iitde tea and some 
cherry. He wound up his watch ; and said, now he 
had done with time, dnd was going to eternity. 
He asked what he should give the executioner : I 
told him ten guineas : he said, with a smile, it was 
a pretty thing to give a fee to have his head cut off. 
When the sheriffs called him about ten o'clock, lord 
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i6QS. Cavendish was waiting below to take leave of him. 
They embraced very tenderly. Lord Russel, after 
he had left him, upon a sudden thought came back 
to him, and pressed him earnestly to apply him- 
self more to religion; and told him what great 
comfort and support he felt from it now in his ex- 
tremity. Lord Cavendish had very generously of- 
fered to manage his escape, and to stay in prison for 
him while he should go away in his clothes : but he 
would not hearken to the motion. The duke of 
Monmouth had also sent me word, to let him know, 
that, if he thought it could do him atiy service, he 
would come in, and run fortunes with him. He an- 
swered, it would be of no advantage to him to have 
his friends die with him. Tillotson and I went in 
the coach with hun to the place of execution. Some 
of the crowd that filled the streets wept, while 
others insulted: he was touched with the tender- 
ness that the one gave him, but did not seem at all 
provoked by the other. He was singing psalms a 
great part of the way : and said, he hoped to sing 
better very soon. As he observed the great crowds 
of people all the way, he said to us, I hope I shall 
quickly see a much better assembly. When he came 
to the scaffold, he walked about it four or five times. 
Then he turned to the sheriffs, and delivered his 
paper. He protested, he had always been far from 
any designs agsanst the king's life or government : 
he prayed God would preserve both, and the pro- 
testant religion. He wished all protestants might 
love one another, and not make way for popery by 
their animosities. 
561 The substance of the paper he gave them was, 
wwh?^*^*®* a profession of his religion, and of his sincerity 
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in it : that he was of the cfaiurch of England : but iGeB. 
Mrished all would unite together against the common 
^nemy : that churchmen would be less severe, and 
:dissenters less scrupulous. He owned, he had a 
great zeal against popery, which he looked on as an 
idolatrous and bloody religion : but that, though he 
was at all times ready to venture his life for his re- 
ligion or his country, yet that would never have car^ 
ried him to a black or wicked design. No man 
ever had the impudence to move to him any thing 
with relation to the king's life : he prayed heartily 
for him, that in his person and government he might 
be happy, both in this world and in the next. He 
pa*otested, that in the prosecution of the popish plot 
he had gone on in the sincerity of his heart ; and 
that he never knew of any practice with the wit- 
nesses. He owned, he had been earnest in the mat- 
ter of the exclusion, as the best way, in his opinion, 
to secure both the king's life and the protestant re- 
ligion : and to that he imputed his present suffer- 
ings: but he forgave all concerned in them; and 
charged his friends to think of no revenges. He 
thought his sentence was hard : upon which he gave 
an account of all that had passed at Shepherd's. 
From the heats that were in choosing the sheriffs, 
he concluded that matter would end as it now did : 
and he was not much surprised to find it fall upon 
himself: he wished it might end in him : killing by 
forms of law was the worst sort of murder. He 
concluded with some very devout ejaculations. After 
he had delivered this paper, he prayed by himself: 
then Tillotson prayed with him. After that he 
prayed again by himself: and then undressed him- 
self, and laid his head on the block, without the 
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i683. least chtaige of Goumtenaiioe : and it was cut off at 
two strokes. 

This was the end of that great and good man: 
on which I have perhaps enlaiiged tbo copiously: 
but the great esteem I had for him, and the share I 
had in this matter, wiU^ I hope, excuse it. His 
speech was so soon printed, that it was selling 
about the streets an hour after his death: upon 
which the court was highly inflamed. So TiOotson 
and I were appointed to appear before the cabinet 
council. Tillotson had little to say, but only that 
lord Russel had shewed him his speech the day be- 
fore he suflfered; and that he spcke to him, what he 
thought was incumbent on him, upon some parts of 
it, but he was not disposed to alter it™. I was 
562 longer before them. I saw they apprehended I had 
penned the speech* I told the king, that at his 
lady's desire I writ down a very particular journal 
of every passage, great and small, that had hap- 
pened during my attendance oiH him: I had just 
ended it, as I received my summons to attend his 
majesty : so, if he commanded me, I would read it to 
him : which upon his command I did. I saw they 
were dU astotdshed at the many extraordinary things 
in it : the most important of them are set down in 
the former relation. The lord keeper asked me, if 
I intended to priitt that. I said it was only in* 



" (" Dr. Tillotson himself, 
tbougfa he had wrote that let- 
ter to ^ lofd Rassel" (ia 

fiivour of pas»ve obedience) 
yet would not generally af- 
firaiy adthottgfa asked befofd 
the king in person^" (by the 

duke of York,) " that no case 
waa to be excepled. And his 
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'' majesty was so far from be- 
*' ing offended at his caution, 
** that he dedarod to his bn>- 
*' ther« that the dean spoke like 
'* an honest man ; and would 
'* not have hhn pressed any 
« further." Echard^s Hi$U rf 
the Revolution, p. 33.) 
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tended for his lady's private use. The lord keeper, iilss. 
seeing the king siknt, added. You are not to think """"""^ 
the king is pleased with this, because he says no- 
thing. This was very mean. He then asked me, 
if I had not studied to dissuade the lord Russel 
from putting many things in his speech. I said, 
I had dischai^ed my conscience to him very 
freely in every particular: but he was now gone: 
so it was impossible to know, if I should tell any 
thing of what had passed between us^ whether it 
was true or &lse : I desired therefore to be excused. 
The duke asked me, if he had said any thing to me 
in confession. I answered, that if he had said any 
thing to me in confidence, that was enough to re- 
strain me from speaking of it. Only I offered to 
take my oath, that the speech was penned " by him- 



" Jesuitical. 6. Quasre, what 
that word means ? See antedt 
558. The paper does ^fiot seem 
clear and ingenuous enough for 
the character of such a man as 
my lord Russel, and at such a 
time with him. He was cer- 
tainly a rery honest man, and 
truly meant the good of his 
country in all this transaction, 
and that only. But he was le- 
gally convicted, as to the crime, 
in law^ and the evidence of it 
it would have been the same 
with those who engaged in the 
revolution, if they had not suc- 
ceeded: and that is his best 
defence. See lord Grey's paper 
(lately, 1757, published in 
print,) relating to this plot, 
where lord Russel seems to 
have beea very early and deep 
in it, as to an insurrection. But 
be all this as it may, what have 



ba4 princes, with their mstni- 
ments, to answer for hereMter, 
who, by iniquitous acts of pre- 
tended government, force un- 
happy subjects to resist them, 
for the sake of necessary de- 
fence, and who, if they happen 
to fiail, are treated as criminals, 
and put often to cruel deaths 
by those very tyrants that pro- 
voked them, acting against them 
(and making it a justification) 
under the letter and colour of 
laws, instituted only and avow- 
edly for the protection and se- 
curity of good government. Is 
not tiiis murder in the sight of 
an all-judging God } Would not 
such princes be far safer in this 
world, and happier in that to 
come, if, in such cases, they 
pardoned their miserable sub- 
jects, and amended their -own 
future administration of powers 
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i6d3. gelf, and not by me. The duke^ upon all that passed 
" in this examination, expressed himself so highly of- 
fended at me, that it was concluded I would be 
ruined. Lord Halifax sent me word, that the duke 
looked on my reading the journal as a studied 
thing, to make a panegyric on lord Russel's me- 
mory. Many pamphlets were writ on that occa- 
^on : and I was heavily charged in them all, as the 
adviser, if not the author, of the speech. But I was 
advised by aU my friends to write no answer, but to 
bear the malice that was vented upon me with si- 
lence ; which I resolved to do. 
Prince At this time prince George of. Denmark came 

Denmark -into England to marry the duke's second daughter, 
prinoen The priucc of Hauovcr ° had come aver two years 
°^' before to make addresses to her : but he was scarce 
got hither, when he received orders from his father 
.not to proceed iii that design ; for he had agreed a 
match for him with his brother the duke of Zell for 
his daughter, which [however it] did at that time 



I have often thought it a great 
.unhappiness to my lord Rtissel, 
,and it must have been matter 
of much uneasiness to a man 
of his principles and virtues, 
(public and private^) to have 
been connected in any -under- 
taking with the men of the 
characters he united himself 
with, on this occasion. Mon- 
mouth, Shaftsbury, Howard, 
Gray, Armstrong, die. Essex, 
Sidney, and Hampden, were 
better men in themselves than 
the others; but the two first 
were republicans, (the earl 
of Essex inclined to be so, as 
lord Gray's paper says. See 
-antea, 538. not very strange 



with regard to him,) and Hamp- 
den (antea, 539) then an inli- 
del, or pretending to be so. 
Scarcely any one of them all 
could give any credit to the 
cause. O. (Lady Russell, in 
.her letter to the king, profess- 
ing her own belief, that the pa- 
per her lord delivered to the 
sheriffs was his, and not doc- 
tor Burnetts, intimates, that an 
argument for its having been 
composed by the latter was 
drawn from the use of some 
phrases familiar to him. See 
this letter in Lord John Rus- 
sell's Life of Lord Russell, 
p. 238.) 

^ Afterwards our king. 0« 
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accommodate the family, [it proved veiy unhappy i683. 
afterwards to the prince himself;] The marriage ^ 

that was now made with the brother of Denmark 
did not at all please the nation : for we knew that 
the proposition, came from France. So it was ap- 563 
prehended, that both courts reckoned they wete 
sure that he would change his religion: in which 
we have seen, since that time, that our fears were 
ill grounded. He has lived in all respects the hap^ 
piest with his princess that wB& possible, except in 
one particular : for though there was a child boni 
every year for many years, yet they have all died I 
so that the fruitfiillest marriage that has been known 
in our age, has been £Eitally Idasted as to the effect 
of it. . , 

The affairs abroad were now eveiy where in a The siege 
great fermentation. The emperor had governed^ """** 
Hungary so strangely, as at once to persec^ute the 
protestants, and to oppress the papists in then* U- 
berties, which disposed both to rebel : upon which 
the malecontents were now in arms, and had pos- 
sessed themselves of several places in the Upper 
Hungary ; which being near Poland, they were ma- 
naged and assisted by the French ministers in that 
kingdom ; in which the cardin9l of Fourbin was the 
chief instrument. But they not being able to main* 
tain themselves against the emperor's whole force» 
Tekeli, who was set at their head, offered aU sub- 
missions to the Turk, and begged his protection. 
Upon this that great war broke out, all set on by 
the practices of the king of France ; who, while he 
was persecuting the protestants in his own king- 
dom, was at the same time encouraging the rebel- 
lion of Hungary, and drawing the Turk into Chris- 
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1083. feepdom. I need not enlarge fiurth^ on a matter so 

well known as the siege of Vienna: which, if it had 

been as well prosecuted as it was first undertaken, 
the town would have been calainly taken, and with 
that the emperor and his family ruined. The king 
of France drew a great army together neat the 
frontier of Germany, and seemed to depend upon it 
tibat the town would be taken ; and that he would 
be cafled in by the princes of Germany to protect 
them, and upon that have been chosen emperor. 
He at the imme time sent Humieres with an army 
into Flanders, upon a pretension to Alost, that 
would have seemed very strange in any other court 
but that. He had once possessed himself, during 
the war, of Alost: but afterwards he drew his 
troops out of it. So it not being in his hands when 
the peace of Nimeguen was made, no mention was 
made of restoring it. But now it was said^ that, it 
being once in the king's hands by the right of his 
arms, it was still his, since he had not expressly re* 
nounced it : therefore he now demanded it, or to 
564 have Luxembourg given him as an equivalent for it. 
Humieres finding no resistance in the Spanish Ne- 
therlands, destroyed and ruined the country, beyond 
any thing it had felt during the whole war. This 
was the state of affairs abroad at the time of these 
trials. 

All people thought we should see a parliament pre- 
sently called, from which both the king and the duke 
might have expected every thing that they could de- 
sire : 'for the body of the nation was yet so possessed 
with the belief of the {dot, that probably all elections 
would have gone as the court directed, and scarce 
any of the other party would have had the courage 
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^ have stood for an election any where. But the i6^. 
king of France began to apprehend, that the king 
might grow so much the master at home, that he 
would be no longer in their management : and thej 
foresaw that, what success soever the king might hare 
in a parliament with relation to his own affairs, it 
was not to be imagined but that a house of commons, 
at the same time that they shewed their submission 
to the king, would both enable him to resist the pro- 
gress of the French arms, and address to him to en-* 
ter into alliances with the Spaniards and the States. 
So the French made use of all their instruments to 
divart our court from calling a parliament : and they 
got the king to consent to their possessing them* 
selves of Luxembourg : for whidi, I was told, they 
gave him 300,000^ Imt I have no certainty of that. 
Lord Mountague told me of it, and seemed to believe 
it : and lady Portsmouth valued herself on this of 
Luxemboui^ as gained by her ; and called it the last 
service she did the court of France p. 
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p (" After much haggling 
Charles agreed to allow the 
French to aeuse Liixeinbourg» 
** and received a million of livres 
*' in return, (less than eighty 
** thousand pounds.) Barillon 
** writes thus to I<oui8 XIV. on 
" the 1st of December, 1681. 
*• Apr^s plusieurs, ke" Sir 
John Dalrymple's Mem^n of 
Great Britain and Ireland^ Ap- 
pendix, P* 3'* ^g^i^» ^^ PP* 32» 
33. he says, that '* the French 
'* chose rather to deal with King 
'* Charles than with Mr. Moun- 
** tague" (the same i^bm Bur- 
net mentions here, and before 
in p. 440, and elsewhere, and 
who was a^rwards d.uke of 
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Montague) " about Luxem- 
bourg: Mountague having 
(according to Bwillon) pro* 
posed to embroil the kingwith 
his parliament, and reduce 
him to the necessity of dis* 
solving it, which would ren- 
" der all his opposition to 
** France ineffectual through 
<* want of being supported.*' In 
the Life, lately published from 
the Stuart papers, of James II. 
mention is made without any 
reserve of a treaty conducted 
by him in behalf of his bro- 
ther Charles with the French 
court, for the purpose of pro- 
curing money two years before 
this.*' See vol. i. p. 664.) 
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1683. At this time I went over into France, chieflj to 



* The author be out of the WEj, when I was fallen on almost in 

^urtJJ * * every libel : for new sets of addresses were now run- 

France. ^^^ about the nation, with more heat and swelled 

doquence in them than the former ones. In all 

which the providential fire of Newmarket was set 

ojBT with great pomp : and in many of them there 

were hard things said of lord Russel and his speech, 

with insinuations that looked towards me. 

Characters In France, RoUVigny, who was the lady Russel'a 

of some be _ • • « i 

knew there, unde. Studied to get me to be much visited and 
known. There my acquaintance with Marshal 
Schomberg began: and by him I was acquainted 
with Marshal Bellfonds, who was a devout man, but . 
very weak. He read the Scriptures much, and 
seined to practise the virtues of the desert in the 
midst of that court. I knew the ardibishop of 
Rheims, who was a rough, boisterous man: he 
565 seemed to have good notions of the episcopal duty in 
all things, except that of the setting a good example 
to his clergy : for he allowed himself in liberties of 
all kinds. The duke of Montausier was a pattern of 
virtue and sincerity, if not too cynical in it. He 
was so far from flattering the king, as all the rest 
did most abjectly, that he could not hold from con- 
tradicting him, as often as there was occasion for itl 
And for that reason chiefly the king made him the* 
dauphin's governor : to which, he told me, he had 
applied himself with great care, though he very 
frankly added, without success. The exterior of the 
king was very solemn : the first time I happened to 
see him was when the news came of the raising the 
siege of Vienna; with which, Schomberg told me, 
he was much struck, for he did not look for it. 
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While I was at couit, wMdi was only for four or fime 
days^ one of the king's coaches was sent to wait on * 
me^ and the king ordered me to be well treated by 
all about him, whidi upon that was done with a 
great pro^sion of extraordinary respects : at which 
aU people stood amazed. Some thought, it was to 
encourage the side against the court by this treat- 
ment of one then in disgrace. Others more probably 
thought, that the king, hearing I was a writer of 
history, had a mind to engage me to write on his 
side. I was told a pension would be offered me. 
But I made no steps towards it : for though I was 
offered an audience of the king, I excused it, since I 
could not have the honour to be presented to that 
king by the minister of England^ I saw the prince 



1683; 



' The bishop seems to avoid 
giving the true c^Use of his 
good reception in the court of 
France, though it was known 
then, and may be still by any 
body that reads a book he pub- 
lished in the year 1682, entitled. 
The History of the Rights of 
Princes, in the preface to which, 
be bestows the most extrava- 
gant commendations upon the 
king of France, which were al- 
ways acceptable to him from 
any hand ; and the book itself 
was of great use to them in 
their dii^ute with Innocent tb^ 
Xlth, concerning the regalia. D. 
(Other reasons for Burnet's 
good reception at the French 
court are suggested in a letter 
of lord Preston, the English am- 
bassador there, to the marquis 
of Halifax, published by Dal- 
rymple in the Appendix to his 
Memoirs, p. 80. ** I have, since 
" I had this account, considered 
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** why Mr. Montague should 
*• have been treated worse than 
" Dr. Burnet, and I can only 
" think of these reasons for it. 
*' First, he cannot be so useful 
at this time, as the doctor, 
who, if he be gone into Eng- 
land, may continue his former 
practices with the discontent- 
ed party. In the next plac^ 
if Mr. Montague had had a 
reception, it could not have 
been excused so to the king, 
our master, as that of Dr. 
" Burnet was by his most 
^* Christian majesty, pretending 
*' not to know his character and 
** circumstances. Or perhaps, 
'* another reason might be, the 
present scarcity of money 
here, where they are begun 
** to retrench in all sorts of ex- 
'* pences.'* (Montague, it is 
before stated, had applied to 
the king of France for some 
money as a gratification.) ** It 
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1(193. f^Caudi but (mce» though he intended r to see me 
oftener. He had a great quickness of appreheiisioQ, 
and was thiki^t the best judge in France faoAb of 
wit and leavning^ He had read my history cf the 
reformation, that was then translated into French* 
and seem^ pleased with it. So were many of the 
great lawyers ; in particular Harlay, then attorney 
general, and now first president of the court of paiw 
Uament of Paris. The coB^tests with Home were 
then very high ; for the assembly of the d^i^ had 
passed some articles very derogatory to the pa^ial 
authority: so many faiuied, that matter migiit go to 
a rupture : and Harlay said very pyblidy, that, if 
that should happen, I had laid he&re them a good 
pbn to copy from. 

Bellefonds had so good an opinion of me, that he 
thought instaixces of devotion might have some ef- 
fect Qtk me: so he made the duchess La VaUera 
think, that she might b^ an instrument in convert- 
566i4g i9e; and he brought a message from her, de^ 
sHing me to come to the grate to her. I was twice, 
there : and she tcdd me the steps of her conyersion) 
and of her coming into that strict order of the Caiv- 
melites, with great humility and much devotion. 
Troyittdy one c^ the duchess of Orleans's admirers, was 
so struck with her de^thr that he had lived in retreat 
from that time, and was but newly come to appear 
again". He had great knowledge, with a true sense 
^f religion : he seemed to groan under many of the 



*' is a question now often asked ^ take to be one eflbct of the 

^ at thh court in conidence, '* doct<H-*s late conversatioii 

*• whether there has beei really " here.") 
** any such thing as a late con- • (See before, p. 301 — ^303.) 
'* spiracy in Engktad ? which I 
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coiTuptionst of tb^ cliureh< He and 86me others 14^. 
whom I knew g£ the Sorbon, chiefly Faur, Pique, 
and Brayef, ^eeBEied to think that almost every thing 
among them was out of order ; and wished for a re« 
gukir reformlati^m : but their notion of the unity of 
the church kept them still in a communion that they 
seemed uneasy in : and they said very fredy^ they 
wandered how any one that was once out of their 
colnmunion should desire to come back into it. They 
were generally learned only in one point : Faur was 
the best read in ecclesiastical history of any man I 
saw among them : and I never knew any of that 
church that understood the scriptures so well as 
Pique did. They declared themselves for abolishing 
the papal authority, and for reducing the pope to the 
dd i»rimacy again. They spoke to me of the bishops 
of France, as men that were both vicious and igno- 
rant : they seemed now to be against the pope : but 
it was only because he was in the interests of the 
house of Austria : for they would declare him in&l- 
Uble the next day after he should turn to the in- 
terest of France : so they expected no good, neither 
from the court nor from the clergy. I saw St. 
Amour, the author of the journal of what passed at 
Rome in the condemnation of the five propositions 
of Janeenifus. He seemed to be a sincere and worthy 
man, wha had more judf^ent than either quickness 
or learning. He tcdd me^ his whole life had been 
one campaign against the Jesuits ; and spoke of them 
as the great plague of tb^ church. He lamented 
also that shiarpiress (^ style with which his friend 
Amaald treated the protestante ; for which, he said, 
both he and all his friends blamed him. I was car-- 

c c 2 
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1683. ried by tL bishop to the Jesuits at St. Atithoine's. 
There I saw P. Bourdalou, esteemed one of the 
greatest preachers of the age, and onie of the honours 
of his order. He was a man of a sweet temper, not 
at all violent against protestants : on the contrary- 
he believed good men among them might be saved, 
which was a pitch in charity that I had never observed 
in any of the learned of that communion. I was also 
567 once with P. de la Chaise, the king's confessor, who 
was a dry man. He told me, how great a man 
they would make me, if I would come over to them. 
This was my acquainl;ance on the popish side. I 
say little of the protestants. They came all to me : 
so I was well known among them. The method that 
carried over the men of the finest parts among them 
to popery was this : they brought themselves to 
doubt of the whole Christian religion : when that 
was once done, it seemed a more indifferent thing of 
what side or form they continued to be outwardly. 
The base practices of buying many over with pen- 
sions, and of driving others over with perpetual iU 
usage, and the acts of the highest injustice and vio- 
lence, and the vile artifices in bringing on and carry^ 
ing «o many processes against most of their churches, 
as not comprehended within the edict of Nantes, 
were a reproach both to the greatness of their king 
and to the justice of their courts. Many new edicts 
were coming out every day against them, which con- 
tradicted the edict of Nantes in the most express 
words possible : and yet to all these a strange clause 
was ad^pif That the king did not intend by them to 
recall, nor to go against any article of the edict of 
Nantes, which he would maintain inviolable. I 
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knew Spanheim particularly*, who was ^envoy from i683. 
the elector of Brandenbourg, who is the greatest 
critic of the age in all ancient learning, and is with 
that a Tery able man in all affairs, and a frank 
cheerful man : qualities that do not always meet in 
very learned men. After a few months' stay I re- 
turned, and found both the king and duke were 
highly offended with the reception I had met with 
in France. They did not know what to make of it, 
and fancied there was something hid under it. 

The addresses had now gone rwnd En^cland. Affain in 
The grand juries made after tLt high presentments ^'^' 
against all that were esteemed whigs and noncon- 
formists. Great pains were taken to find out more 
witnesses. Pardons and rewards were offered very 
freely. But none came in : which made it evident, 
that nothing was so well laid, or brought so near 
execution, as the witnesses had deposed ; otherwise 
people would have been crowding in for pardons. 
All people were apprehensive of very black designs, 
when they saw Jefferies made lord chief justice, whoJ«ff«ric8and 

other judges 

was scandalously vicious, and was drunk every day; preferred. 
besides a drunkenness of fury in his temper, that 
looked like enthusiasm. He did not consider the 
decencies of his post : nor did he so much as affect to 
seem impartial, as became a judge ; but run out 568 
upon all occasions into declamations that did not 
become the bar, much less the bench. He was not 
learned in his profession^ ; and his e}pqi}^nce, though 

* Who waS'-'-who is, pure non* parts, and made a great chan- 
sense. S. cellor in the business of that 

* I have heard sir J. Jekyl court. In mere private matters, 
(master of the rolls) say other- he was thought an able and . 
wise. He had likewise great upright judge wherever he sat. 

C C 3 But 
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1688. viciously copious^ yet was ndther correct nor agree- 
eble^. Pemberton was turned out of the common 
pleas, and Jones was put in his place: and Je£- 
feries had three judges joined with him in the king's 
bench, fit to sit by him. 

The king sent a new message to the city of Lon- 
don, requiring the common council to deliver up their 
diarter, threatening them, that otherwise he would 
order the judgment to be entered. Upon this a 
great debate arose among them. Some were for 
their compliance, that they might prevent the pre- 
judice that would otherwise arise. On the other 
hand it was said, that all freemen took an oath to 
maintain the rights of their corporation ; so that it 
Was perjury in them to betray these. They said, it 
was better to leave the matter to the king, than by 
any act of their own to deliver all up. So it was 
carried not to do it by a few voices. Upon that the 
judgment was entered : and the king seized on thdr 
liberties \ Many of the aldermen and other officers 
were turned out: and others were put in their 
places. So they continued for some time a city 
without a charter or a common council: and the 
king named the magistrates. New charters were 
sent to most of the corporations, in which the king 
reserved a power to himself to turn out magistrates 
at his pleasure. This was done to make all sure for 
a new election of parliament, which came now ubp- 
der consideration. 



1684. There was a clause in the act that repealed the 

The calling 
a parliament 

proposed. But whon the crown Or his party at least. O. 

batrejected.were conoemed, he was, as b/e ". Like Burnet's eloc|uencc. S. 

is here represented ; geueraUy * (See before p. 555.) 
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triennial Inll, which had passed in the beginning of i684. 
the troubles, which enacted that a parliament should 
meet every third year : but it had none of those en- 
forcing clauses, in case it did not meet, that were in 
the other act ; and the third year from the parlbM- 
ment of Oxfoixl was now near an etid. So, sin<^ 
the king had declared he would govern actotding to 
law, and in particular that he would have frequetit 
parliaments, for which he had special thanks give^ 
him in many Of the addresses, it was pifoposed that 
a parliament should be called. A war seemed like 
to break Out in Flftnders ; where the Spaniaids, how 
ill soever they were prepared for it, had declared 

of Dixmuyd and Courtray. The i^nce of Orftiig^ 
was pressing the states to go into a »^W war^ rath^ 
than let Luxembourg be taken. But this was HhkjK 
opposed by the town of Amsterdam. The cfifllibg;569 
a new parliament here, and Engknd^s Engaging, «» 
all believed they might do, would be ati effectiial ref^ 
straint on the French^ But the king had consented 
to let Luxembourg fall into their hands : so it was 
apprehended that the parliament might fall tipOii 
that, which was the only point that could occadoil 
any difference between the king and them. It Wili; 
also said, that it was fit all the chiitters shdudd b^ 
first brought in, and all the corporations new mo^ 
deled, before the parliament should be called. The 
prerogative lawyers pretended, that the prerogative 
was indeed limited by negative and prohibiting 
words, but not by affirmative words ^i Lord Halifite 
told me, he pressed this all he could ; but there W^ 
a French interest working strongly against it: so 

y A dangerous and scandalons doctrine. O. 

cc 4 
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1684. the thoughts of a parliament at that time were laid 
' ^ aside. The Scotish prisoners were ordered to lie 

sent down to be tried in Scotland. This was sad 
news to them : for the boots there are a severe tor- 
ture. BaiUie had reason to expect the worst usage : 
be was carried to Newgate in the morning that lord 
Russel was tried, to see if he could be persuaded to 
be a witness against him. Every thing that could 
work on him was made use of, but all in vain : so 
they were resolved to use him severely. 
Snspicioiis I passcd sUghtly over the suspicions that were 
being mur- raiscd upou lord Essex's death, when I mentioned 
that matter ^ This winter the business was brought 
to a trial : a boy and a girl did report, that they 
heard great crying in his lodgings, and that they 
saw a bloody razor flung out at window, which was 
taken up by a woman that came out of the house 
where he was lodged. These cbUdren reported this 
confidently that very day, when they went to their 
several homes : they were both about ten or twelve 
years old. The boy went backward ^d forward 
in his stoiy, sometimes affirming it, and at other 
times denying it : but Ms father had an office in the 
custom house : so it was thought he prevailed with 
him to deny it in open court. But the girl stood 
firmly to her stoiy. The simplicity of the children, 
together with the ill opinion that was generally had 
of the court, inclined many to believe this, A^ soon 
as h\^ lady heard of it, she ordered a strict inquiry 
to be made about it; and sent what she found to 
me, to whom she had trusted all the messages that 
had passed between lier lord and her while he was 

» (Al>ov€, p. 553.) 
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-in the tower. When I perused all, I thought there i6S4. 
was not a colour to found any prosecution on ; which 
she would have done with all possible zeal, if she 
.had found any appearances of truth in the matter. 570 
Lord Essex had got into an odd set of some strange 
principles : and in particular he thought a man was 
the master of his own life : and seemed to approve 
of what his wife's great grandfather, the earl of 
. Northumberland, did, who shot himself in the tower 
after he was arraigned. He had also very black fits 
of the spleen, [which was spread among many of his 
family to a very high degree.] But at that time 
one Braddon, whom I had known for some years 
for an ^ honest but enthusiastical man, hearing of 
these stories, resolved to carry the matter as far as 
it would go : and he had picked up a great variety 
of little circumstances, all which laid together seemed 
to him so convincing, that he thought he was bound 
to prosecute the matter. I desired him to come no 
more near me, since he was so positive. He talked 
of the matter so publicly, that he was taken up for 
spreading false news to lalienate people's hearts from 
the king. He was tried upon it. Both the child- 
ren owned, that they had reported the matter as he 
had talked it ; the boy saying then, that it was a lie. 
Braddon had desired the boy to set it all under his 
hand, though with that he charged him to write no- 
thing but the truth. This was called a suborning : 
and he was fined for it in 2Q001. But I go next to a 
trial of more importance \ 

• 

' (This Braddon^ who was ex- . an inquiry into the earl of £s- 

cepted from a general pardon sex's death before the lords, 

granted by James II. in 1687, who came to no resolution on 

.prosecuted, after the revolution, the subject. In the year sub- 
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1084. 

Sidoej's 
trial. 



Hovmrd was the only evidence against the pti- 
'soners of better rank ; for they had no ccmmianica- 
tion with the other witnesses. So other tilings were 
to be found out as supplements to support it. %d- 
ney was next brought to his triaL A jury was re- 
tumed, consisting for most part of very mean per- 
sons. Men's pulses were tried beforehand, to see 
how tractable they would be. One Parry, a violent 
man, guilty of several murders, was not only par- 
doned, but was now made a justice of peace, for his 
officious meddling and violence* He told one of the 
duke's servants, thinking that such a one was cer- 
tainly of their party, that he had sent in a great 
many names of jurors, who were sure men : that 
person told me this himself. Sidney excepted to 



sequent to the publication of 
bishop Buraet's work, he printed 
a book with the following title ; 
Bishop Burnet's late Historj 
charged with great partiality 
and misrepresentation, to make 
the present and future ages be^ 
lieve, that Arthur earl of Essex 
murdered himself. Lond. 1725. 
Sro. Lord J<^n Rustell, in 
his life of lord Russell, lately 
published, after observing that 
the depofitions taken befom 
the lords are not now to be 
found, says> that he had been 
assuied by tbe ^present earl of 
Essex, that lord Obsbw told 
him, when a boy, that he had 
seen the entry in the^ books of 
the treasury, of a grant of mo- 
ney to Romanney, lord Essex's 
servant^ who asserted that on 
breaking open the door of a 
closet he found his nasler 
dead. p. 1 8 2. Compare preface to 
Jjord Russell's LUe, p. xi. But 



supposing that a grant of this 
nature should ever be found, it 
is impossible to think that k 
was made in reward of tbe 
testimony Romanney gave re* 
specting the circumstances of 
his lord's death, as no tecoid 
would have been suffered to 
remain of so foul a business. 
Besides^as lord Essex hod beeli 
himself at the head of the 
treasury, there may have been 
good reason for a gnsnt of nc^ 
ney to his servant, whether be- 
fore or after the earl's death. 
Lord Dartmouth remarks, thfst 
it appeared phunly whcoi this 
matter was examined into by 
the house of lords, (in king 
WiUiani's reign,) that it wats 
impossible that any other per- 
son could have set him in the 
posture he was foutid ; that be- 
sides the door was bolted on 
the inside, and there was no 
other way of getting in or ool.) 
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their not being freeholders. But Jefferies said, that i6M. 
had been overruled in lord Russel's ease : and there* 
fore he overruled it ; and would not so mucK as suf- 
fer Sidney to read the statute. This was one of his 
bold strains. Lord Russel was tried at the Old 
Bailj, where the jury consisted of Londoners : and 
there indeed the contrary practice had prevailed, 
upon the reason before mentioned; for the mer- 
chants are supposed to be rich : but this trial was in 
Middlesex, where the contrary practice had not pre- 
vailed ; for in a county a man who is no freeholder 571 
is supposed to be poor. But Jefferies said on an- 
other occasion, why might not they make precedents 
to the succeeding times, as well as those who had 
gone before them had made precedents for them? 
The witnesses of the other parts of the plot were 
now brought out again to make a shew ; for they 
knew nothing of Sidney. Only they said, that they 
kad heard of a coundl of six, and that he was one 
of them. Yet even in that they contradicted one 
unother; Rumsey swearing that he had it from 
West, and West swearing that he had it from him ; 
whidi was not obsarved till the trial came out. If 
it had been observed sooner, perhaps Jefferies would 
have ordered it to be struck out ; as he did all that 
Sidney had objected upon the point of the jury, be- 
cause tiiey were not freeholders. Howard gave his 
evidence with a preface that had become a pleader 
better than a witness. He observed the tmi&rmity 
of truth, and that all the parts of his evidence and 
theirs met together as two tallies. After this a book 
was produced, which Sidney had been writing, and 
which was found in his closet, in answer to Filmer*s 
book entitled Patriarcha ; hf which Filmer asserted 
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1684. the divine right of monarchy, upon the eldest son's 



succeeding to the authority of the father- It was a 
book of some name, but so pooriy writ, that it was 
somewhat strange that Sidney bestowed so much 
pams in answering it. In this answer he had as- 
serted, that princes had their power from the people 
with restrictions and limitations ; and that they were 
liable to the justice of the people, if thejr abused 
their power to the prejudice of the subjects, and 
^ against established laws. This, by an inuendo, was 
said to be an evidence to prove that he was in a plot 
against the king's life. And it was insisted on, that 
this ought to stand as a second witness. The earls 
of Clare, Anglesey, and some others, with my self, 
deposed what lord Howard had said, denying there 
was any plot. Blake^ a draper, deposed, that hav- 
ing asked him when he was to have his pardon, he 
answered, not till the drudgery of swearing was 
over. Howard had also gone to Sidney's house, and 
had assured his servants that there was nothing 
against him, and had desired them to bring his 
goods to his own house. Sidney shewed how im- 
probable it was that Howard, who could not raise 
five men, and had not five shillings to pay them, 
should be taken into such consultations. As for the 
book, it was not proved to be writ by him ; for it 
was a judged case in capital matters, that a simi- 
572 litude jpf hands was not a legal proof ^ though it was 
in dvil matters : that whatever was in those papers. 



^ Quaere, whether that was a published, nor any proof made 

mistake, and so now allowed ? of his design to publish it. 

But the hardship upon Sidney could not be an OFi^rt act of 

was, that the book itself, though treason. O, 



written by him, as it was not 
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they were his own private thoughts, and ^pedi^ 1594. 
tions of government, never communicated to anyt' 
it was also evident, that the book had been writf 
some years ago : so that could not be pretended to 
be a proof of a late plot : the book was not finished : 
so it could not be known how it would end : a man 
writing against atheism, who sets out the strength 
of it, if he does not finish his answer, could not be 
concluded an atheist, because there was such a chap- 
ter in his bo(^. Jefferies interrupted him often 
very rudely, probably to put him in a pas^on, to 
which he was subject : but he maintained his tem- 
per to admiration. Finch aggravated the matter of 
the book, as a proof of his intentions, pretending it 
was an overt act ; for he said, scfibere est agere ^. 
Jefferies delivered it as law, and said, that all the 
judges were of the same mind, that if there were 
two witnesses, the one to the treason, the other only 
to a cu-cumstance, such as the buying a knife, these 
made the two witnesses, which the statute required 
in cases of treason. In conclusion, Sidney was cast» 
And some days after he was brought to court to re- ^ 
ceive. sentence. He then went over his objections 
to the evidence against him, in which judge Withins 
interrupted him, and by a strange indecency gave 
him the lie in open court. But he bore it patiently. 
He sent to lord Halifax, who was his nephew by 
marriage, a paper to be laid before the king, con- 

^ These words, although it seven Bishops, where he ac- 

was his argument, were not knowledges and avows the 

used by Finch, but Jefferies. vvords. The logic of these 

They were generally given to words was this ; -A concealed 

the first, and by way of re- (tct of writing is an open act inf 

proach, made an appellation treason, O. Yet this Finch 

for him : but see the State was made earl of Aylsford by 

Trials. Yet see the Trial of the king George. S. 
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1684. tajudng the main pinnts of his defence : upon whidh 
""■""^ he appealed to the king, and desired he would re- 
view the whole matter. Jefferies upon that in ♦his 
furious way said^ either Sidney must die^ or he mast 
die. His execution was resisted for three weeks^ 
the trial bemg universaUy cried out on, as a piece 
of most enoprmous injustice. Wheri he saw the war- 
rant of his execution^ he expressed no concern at it. 
And the change that was now in his tamper amazed 
all that went to him. He told the s^^riffs that 
tffought it, he would not expostulate upon any thing 
on his own account ; (for the woorld was now no- 
thing to him ;) but he deshred they would consider 
l|Ow guilty they weare of his bloody who had not re- 
tpmed a fair juiy, Imt one padked, aral jb& they wese 
directed by the king's solicitor: he spok£ this to 
tbem^ not lor his own sake^ but fw their sake. One 
of the sbmffs was struck with this,, and w^t. He 
told St to a person^ from whom TiUotson had i^ who 
told it me^. Sidney wrote a long vindicatkm of 
(whidk I read,) and summed up. the sub- 



573 stance of it in a paper that he gsvir the sherifist 
tion^d"' ^r sudpectsBg they might suppress it, he ga^^e w 
iwt paper, ^^jf ^f j^ ^ j^ fiicnd. It wos a fortnight before it 

wtapriated, though we had aU the speeches of tlrase 
wh0r died for the popish plot printed Ute very next 
da^. But, when it was understood that written^ 
cojpes of SMdey'a s^edt were going about» it wais^ 
also printed. In it he shewed his innocence ; that 
lard Howard was an infamous perscm, and that no 
credit was. due to him : yet he did not deny the 
matter he swore against him. As for his book, he 

^ Admixabk authority. S. 
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shewed what reason all priiiceg had to abhor FU- ij584. 
mer^B maxinis : for if primogemttoe ftom North itw ' 

the gimmd settled hy God for inoaardiy, theh att. 
the princes now in the w6ild were ixBittpers : noite 
dainung by that pedigree^ and thi& pncmgenitnl^ 
bdng only in one person. He said, siiioe GkKl did 
iiot now by any dedamtidn of his will^ as of old by 
prophets, mark out such or such persons £br princes> 
th^ could have no title but what Ttas founded on 
law and compact: and this was t&at in which liie. 
difference lay between lawful princes and uanrpers : 
if possession was a donation from Gk)d,p (wfaieh Filr* 
mer had substituted to the conceit of primogeni- 
ture,) then every prosperous usarp» had a good 
right* He concluded with a prayer, that the nation 
naightrbe preserved from idolatry and tyranny. And 
he said; he rejoiced that he Suffered for the oU: 
oouse^ in which he was so early cs^aged. Theafe 
last wiordsfiijrncshed nnich matter to tine scribblers of: 
that ^ne. In his imprisonment he sent for sutnei 
independent preachers, «id[ expressed to them a 
deep f enMNrse for hL$ past, sina^ and great confidence 
id the mercies of God. And indeed he net death 
wiA. am unconcamednes^ thirt; became one wha had 
set lip Marcus Brutus for his pattern. He was but 
a very few minutes on the scaffold at tower hiU : he 
spoke little, and prayed very short : and his head 
was cut off at one blow *. 

« (The fdllo^dng fine Unes bered to have stood at that 
fHpe taken from Dr. Butsoa time: 

now bishop of Clonfert*S poem Here let the muse withdraw UnMood- 

00 %be Love of our Conotry, rtwn'd fteei, ^ ^,. 

Which gained the cbanceMor'S, And .hew the b»We«t .en «£ pubha 

prize at Oxford in 1771. They ^o J Sidwy bieefing o'er tte biodt* 
are given as they are remem- his air» his mien. 

His 
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and wu 
pardoned. 



1684. At this time an accident happened, that surprised 
Monmouth ^^^ *^^ court and city; and which, if well ma- 
"™« ^y naged, might probably have produced great effects. 
The duke of Monmouth had lurked in England all 
this summer, and was then designing to- go beyond 
sea, and to engage in the Spanish service. The 
king still loved him passionately. Lord Halifax, 
seeing matters run so much further than he appre- 
hended, thought that nothing could stop that so ef- 
fectually as the bringing the duke of Monmouth 
again into favour. That duke writ to the king se- 
574veral letters, penned with an extraordinary force. 
Lord Halifax drew them all, as he himself told me, 
and slewed me his own draughts of them. By 
these the king was mollified, and resolved to restore 
him again to his &vour K It stuck much at the con- 
fession that he was to make. The king promised 
that no use should be made of it : but he stood on 
it, that he must tell him the whole truth of the 
matter. Upon which he consented to satisfy the 
king. But he would say nothing to the duke, more 
than to ask his pardon in a general comjdiment. 
Lord Halifax had pressed him earnestly upon his 
first appearance to be silent, and for a while to bear 
the censures of the town. The last day of the term 
was very near, in which aU the prisoners were to bp 



His Toice, bis hand, unshaken, firm, 

serene ! 
Yet no diffuse haran^e declum'd 

aloud, 
To gain the plaudits of a wayward 

crowd : 
No specious feint, death's terrors to 

defy, 
still death delaying, as afraid to die ; 
But sternly silent, down he bows to 

prove. 
How firm, unp^Kdiing, his public 

lore. 



Unconqner'd patriot! form'd by an- 
cient lore 

The love of ancient freedom to re- 
store; ^ 

Who nobly acted what he boldly 
thought, 

And seal'd by death the lesson that 
he taught.) 

^ (See two of these letters in 
the Appendix to Sprat's Hist, of 
the Conspiracy, p. 137—140.) 
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disdiai^ed according to the 1ud}eas corpus act. That 
would shew he had discovered nothing to their pre- 
judice. So that all discourses concerning his cop-* 
fession and discoveries would vanish in a few days. 
And if he had followed this, probably it would have 
given a great turn to affairs. The king spoke no- 
thing of the reconciliation to the duke of York, till 
the, day before it was to be done. He was much 
strtick with it : but the king was positive. Yet the, 
doke's creatures in the cabinet council moved, that 
for form's sake he should be for some days put in 
the tower. The king cut that off by saying he had 
promised to pardon him. The duke of Monmouth, 
as was agreed, made a humble confession of his of- 
fences in general words to the king ; and made a 
compliment to the duke, and begged that he would 
intercede with the king to pardon him. The king 
received him with a fondness that confounded all 
the duke's party : he used him more tenderly than 
he had done formerly. The duke put on an out- 
ward ^.pearance of being very weU pleased with it. 
The king said next day, that James (for so he called 
him) had confirmed all that Howard had sworn s. 



1684. 



e The last duke of Buckiog- 
ham (Sheffield) told me, that 
the king assured him, that the 
duke of Monmouth had con- 
firmed every word that lord 
Howard had sworn, and would 
have been a witness if the king 
had thought it proper. D. (The 
duke of York, in an account of 
the duke of Monmouth's con- 
fession, begins with the follow- 
ing particulars : '' Mr. Secre- 
** tary Jenkins being withdrawn, 
** and none present but the 

VOL. II. 
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king and duke of Yc)rk, he 
freely owned his . knowledge, 
of the whole conspiracy, ex- 
cept what related' to the in- 
'* tended assassination, with 
** which he averred he never 
'* was acquainted. He named all 
*' the persons concerned with 
** him m it, and did not contra- 
'* diet any thing my lord How- 
*^ ard had said, except one p^«^ 
*' licular, which was not ma»* 
" terial. He very well remerii- 
'' bered what Rumney had said 

D d 
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i<384. This was carried to the duke of Monmouth, who 
denied he had ever said any such thing ; addkig, 
that lord Howard was a liar and a rogue : and this 
was set round the town by his creatures, who run 
with it from coffee-house to coffee-house. The next 
gazette mentioned that the king had pardoned him 
opon his confessing the late plot. Lord Halifax 
pressed the duke of Monmouth to pass that over, 
and to impute it to the nnportunity g€ has enemies, 
and to the king^s easiness : but he could not prevaiL 
Yet he said little till his pardoti was past. But 
then he openly denied that he had confessed the 
plot. By that he engaged himself in a plain con- 
575 tradiction to what the king had said. Some were 
brought by the duke to the king, who confirmed, 
they had heard the duke of Monmouth say, that he 
had not confessed the plot : upon which the king or- 
dered him to give a confession of it under his hand. 
Lord Halifax pressed him to write a letter to the 
king, acknowledging he had confessed the plot. 
i%^ was a general word, that might signify as much 
or little as a man pleased : they had certainly dan*> 
gerous consultations among them, whidi might be 
well called plots. He said, the service he might do 
his friends by such a general letter, and by his gain- 
ing the king's heart upon it, would quickly balance 
the seeming jnrejudice that such a general acknow- 



** of my lord Russel, who, when 
** Trenchard had failed him, 
** said, he would put on his 
** boots, and go to Taunton 
** himself, and make the peo- 
•* pie rise, &c. &c." Life of 
king James II. lately published 
from the Stuart Papers, vol. i. 



p. 742* It is added, that the 
king promised the duke of 
Monmouth, that he should not 
be obliged to appear as a witness 
i^aifMt hn friends. Compare 
the Appendix to bishi^ Sprat's 
Account of the Conspiracy^ p. 
136.) See Welwood, p. 142. O. 
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fedgmtot woidd bring them under, which could do i664. 
I^m no hurt. Upon that he got him to write a 
letter to that purpose, which he carried to the king- 
And tike king was satisfied. But the duke of Mon- 
mouth, whd;her o£ himself, or upon the su^estion 
€f others, reflected on what he had done, imd thought 
it a base thing. Though thus was no evidence, yet 
he thought it mig^t have an influence on juries, to 
iadke thetn believe every thing that might be sworn 
by other witnesses, when,^ &om' Ms confet;sion, they 
wa*e possessed with a genial belief of the. plot^ 
So he went full of uiieasiiKess to the king, and de« 
sired he might have hh fetter agalSn, in the terms of 
an Bgaay l&e despair. The king gave it back, but 
pressed him vehemently to cotnply with his desire ^ : 
and among other things the duke of Monmouth 
said, that the king used this expression ; If you do 
not yield in this, you will ruin me. Yet he was 
firm. So the king forbid him the court, and spoke But soon 
of him more severely than he had ever done for.S^'id" 

^ (The duke of Monmoutb's ** said consinraoy» &c. &c." But 

letter to tlie king, written sub- according to Echard, in his 

sequehlly to his surrendering Hist, of England, p. 1039, this 

Tlimself and his being pardoned, letter was indited by the king, 

hegaxi in these terms : *' I have and written ov^ again by the 

** hesktd of some reports of me, duke without hesitation, who 

*^ as if I should have lessened siibsoribed it, and presented it 

^ the late plot, and gone about to his majesty. The king after- 

to discredit the evidence wards, cm the duke's applica- 

given against those who have « tion at difierent times, restored 

died by justiee. Your ma- it to him. This is the account 

jesty aitd die duke know Echard gives, following Sprat in 

how ingenuously 1 have own- his authorized History of this 

'^ ed the late conspiracy, and Conspiracy ; in the Appoidix 

*^ though I was not conscious to which Hist, the duke*s letter, 

of any desiffn against your and, as was observed, . the two 

majes^'s Imt yet 1 lament others sent by him to the king,' 

the having had so great a before he surrendered himself, 

*^ share in the other pait of the are to be seen.) 
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1664. merly. He was upon this more valued and trusted 
by his own party than ever. After some days he 
went beyond sea: and after a short concealment he 
appeared publicly in Holland^ and was treated by 
the prince of Orange with a very particular respect. . 
The prince had come for a few days to England 
after the Oxford parliament, and had much private, 
discourse with the king at Windsor. The king as-i 
sured him, that he would keep things quiet, and not 
give way to the duke's eagerness, as long as he 
lived: and added, he was confident, whenever the 
duke should come tp reign, he would be, so restless 
and violent, that he could not hold it four years to 
an end. This I had from the prince's own mouth K 
Another passage was told me by the earl of Port- 



' (A remarkable passage con- 
firmatory of this account occurs 
in the Memoirs of sir Richard 
Bulstrodej a Roman catholic, 
who had been the resident at 
the court of Brussels. '** About 
" two years before the death of 
" king Charles XL he gave me 
** leave to come into England, 
'* and sent the Katherine yacht 
*' to Ostend for me. Some 
** days after my arrival at White- 
'* hall, he commanded me to 
" walk with him to Hyde park, 
*' and as. I walked with him, 
the rest of the company keep- 
ing at a good distance, he 
** told me, that I had served 
"him very well at Brussels, 
" and that his brother had given 
him a very good account of 
my carriage towards him 
** there. ..... And after hav-. 

ing asked me many questions 
about the nobility of those 
countries, he said, that during 
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his exile abroad he had seen 
many countries, of which none' 
pleased him so mudi as that 
of the Flemings, which were 
the most honest and true- 
hearted race of people that 
he had met with : and then 
added. But lam weary of tra- 
vellings I am resohedtogo 
abroad no more : but when L 
am dead and gone, I know not 
what my brother wiU do. I 
am much afraid^ that when he 
comes to the crowns he will be 
obliged to iraivel again. And 
yet I will take care to leave 
my kingdoms to hhn in peace,- 
wishing he may long keep 
them so. But this hiuh aU of 
my feam, lOtle of my hopes,' 
and less of my reason; and I 
am much afraid^ that when 
my brother comes to the 
crown, he wUl be obliged 
again to leave his native soil" 
424) 
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land. The king shewed the prince one of his seals ; i684. 
and told him/ that whatever he might write to him, ^>yrj 
if the letter was not sealed with that seal, he was to 
look on it as only drawn from him by importunity. 
The reason for which I mention that in this place 
is, because, though the king wrote some terrible let- 
ters to the prince against the countenance he gave 
to the duke of Monmouth, yet they were not sealed 
with that seal ; from which the prince inferred, that 
the king had a mind that he should keep him about 
him, and use him well. And the king gave orders, 
that in all the entries that were made in the council 
books of this whole business, nothing should be left 
on record that could blemish him. 

Hamden was now the only man of the six that Hunden's 
was left. Yet there was nothing but Howard's evi- " 
dence agamst hun, without so much as any circum- 
stance to support it. So, since two witnesses were 
necessary to treason, (whereas one was enough for 
a misdemeanor,) he was indicted of a misdemeanor, 
though the crime was either treason or nothing. 
Jefferies, upon Howard's evidence, charged the jury 
to bring him in guilty : otherwise, he told them, 
they would discredit all that had been dotie before. 
So they brought him in guilty. And the icourt s6t 
40,000/. fine on him, the most extravagant fine that 
had ever been set for a misdemeanor in that court. 
It amounted indeed to an imprisontnfent for life. 

Sometime in the spring eighty-four, Halloway Haiioway's 
was taken in the West Indies, and sent over. He****'" **"' 
was under an outlawry for treason. The attorney 
general offered him a trial, if he desired it. But he 
was prevailed on, by the hope of a pardon, to sub- 
mit, and confess all he knew. He said, he was 

D d3 
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1684. drawn into seme meetings, in which they consulted 
how to raise an insurrection, and that he and two 
more had undertaken to manage a design for seizing 
on Bristol^ with the help of somie that were to come 
to them irom Taunton : but he added, tiiat tihey 
had nev^r made any progress in it. He said, at 
their meetings at London, Rumsey and West were 
often talking of lapping the king and the duke: 
Iwt that he had never entered into any discourse 
with them upon that subject: and he did not be- 
lieve th^« we^e above five persons that approved of 
it These were West, Rumsey, Rumbold, a»d his 
brother : the fifth person is not named in the printed 
relation. Some said, it was Ferguson : others ^d, 
it was Goodenough. Halloway was thought by the 
court not to be sincere in his confession. And so, 
i^nce what he had acknowledged made himself very 
577 guilty* he was executed, and died with a firm con- 
stancy. He shewed great presence of mind. He 
observed the partiality that was evident in manag- 
ing this plot, different from what had appeared in 
managing the popish plot. The same men who 
were called rogues when they swore against papists, 
were looked on as honest men when they turned 
their evidence against protestants. In all his an* 
swers to the sheriffs, who at the place of execution 
troubled him with many impertinent questions, [that 
shewed their dulness as well as*Uieir offidousne^ss,] 
he answered than with so much life, and yet with 
so much temper, that it appeared he w&s no ordi- 
nary man. His speech was suppressed f<n* some 
days : but it broke out at last. In it he expressed 
a deep sense of rdigion : his prayer was an excel- 
lent composure. The credit of the Rye-f*ot re- 
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ceived a great blow by his confession. All that i684. 
discourse about an insurrection, in which the day 
was said to be set, appeared now to be a fiction; 
since Bristol had been so little taken care of, that 
three persons had only undertaken to dispose people 
to that design^ but had not yet let it out to any of 
them. So that it was plain, that after all the story 
they had nmde of the plot, it had gone no further, 
than that a company of seditious and inconsiderable 
pa*8ons were framing among themselves some trea- 
sonable schemes, that were never likely to come to 
any thing ^; and that Rumsey and West had pushed 
on the execrable design of the assassination, in 
which, though there were few that agreed to it, yet 
too many had heard it from them, who were both 
so foolish and so wicked, as not to discover them. 

But if the court lost much by the death of Hallo- Ann- 

, strong a 

way, whom they had brought from the West Indies, death. 
they lost much more by their proceedings against 
sir Thomas Armstrong, who was surprised at Ley- 
den, by virtue of a warrant that Chudldgh the 
king's envoy had obtained from the States, for seiz^ 
ing on suc^ as shcHild fly out of England on the 
account of the plot. So the scout at Leyden, for 
five thousand gilders, seized on him ; and delivered 
him to Chudleigh, who sent him over in great haste. 
Armstrqug in that confusion forgot to claim that he 
was a native of the States : for he was bom at Ni- 
meguen : and that would have obliged the Dutch to 
have protected him, as one of their natural bom 
subjects. He was trusted in every thing by the 
duke of Monmouth : and he having led a very vi- 

^ Cursed partiality. S. 
D d 4 
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1684. tious life, the court hopied that he, not being able 

to bear the thoughts of dying, would discover every 

thiiig. He shewed such a dejection of mind, while 
he was concealing himself, before he escaped out of 
578 England, that Hamden, who saw him at that time, 
told me, he believed he would certainly do any 
thing that would save his life. Yet all were dis- 
appointed in him : for when he was examined be- 
fore the council, he said, he knew of no plot but the 
popish plot: he desired he might have a fair trial 
for his life : that was all he asked. He was loaded 
with irons ; though that was not ordinary for a man 
who had served in such posts, as to be lieutenant of 
the first troop of guards, and gentleman of the horse 
to the king. There was nothing against .him, but 
what Rumsey and Shepherd had sworn of the dis- 
courses at Shepherd's, for which lord Russel had 
suffered. But by this time the credit of the wit- 
nesses was so blasted, that it seems the court was 
afraid that juries would not now be so easy as they 
had been. The thing that Rumsey had sworn 
against him seemed not very credible : for he swore 
that at the first meeting, Armstrong undertook to 
go and view the guards in order to the seizing 
them ; and that upon a view, he said at a second 
meeting, that the thing was very feasible. But 
Armstrong, who had commanded the guards 'SO 
long, knew every thing that related to them so 
wen, that without such a transient view he could of 
the sudden have answered every thing relating to 
them. The court had a mind to proceed in a sum- 
mary way with him, that he should by the hurry of 
it be driven to say any thing that could save him. 
He was now in an outlawry : but though the sta- 
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tute was express, that if an outlawed person came I6e4. 
in at any time within the year, he was to have a 
trial, notwithstanding his outlawry. It was pre*" 
tended, in answer to this, that he not coniing in, but 
being taken, had not a right to the benefit of the 
statute. But there were several months of the year 
yet to run. And since a trial was a demand founded 
on natural justice, he insisted on it. And when he 
was brought to the king^s bench bar, and asked 
what he had to say why sentence should not be ex- 
ecuted, he claimed the benefit of the statute. He 
said, he had yet, when he was taken, several months 
to deliberate upon his coming in : and the seizing 
on him before his time was out, ought not to bar 
him a right that the law gave him. He also men- 
tioned Halloway, to whom a trial was offered the 
former term. And, since it was a point of law, he 
desired council might be heard to argue it. Jef- 
feries rejected all this: he said, the king might 
either offer a trial or not, as he saw cause : and he 
re&sed to hear council: which being demanded 
ujpon a point of law, the denying it was thought a 579 
very impudent piece of injustice. And when Arm- 
strong insisted, that he asked nothing but the law, 
JeflFeries in his brutal way said, he should hare it to 
the full; and so ordered his execution within six 
days. And the law was executed on him with the 
utmost rigour : for he was carried to Tyburn in a 
sledge, and was quartered, and his quarters were 
set up. His carriage, during his imprisonment and 
at his death, was far beyond what could have been 
imagined. He turned himself wholly to the thoughts 
of God, and of another state ; and was praying con- 
tinually. He rejoiced, that he was brought to die 
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1684. in nda a maimer* He said, it ww SGarce possible 
£oT him io have been awakened into a due sense a£ 
his sins bj any other method* His pride and his 
nesentments were then so entirely <MHiquered, that 
one who saw him said to tne, that it was not easy 
to think it was the same person whom he had 
known fmmerly. He received the sacrament; and 
died in so good a temper, and with so much quiet 
in his mind, and so serene a deportment \ that we 
have scarce known in our time a more eminent in- 
stance of the grace and mercy of Grod* Armstrong 
in his last paper d^ed, that he ever knew of any 
design against the king's or the duke's life, or was 
in any plot against the government <". Th»e were 
no nemarks published on his speech, whidi it was 
believed the court onlered : for tfaey saw how much 
ground they had lost by this str^x:h of law, and 
how litde they had gained by his death. One pas- 
sage in it was the occasion of their ordering no such 
reflections to be made on it, as had been made on 
the other speeches. The king had published a story 
all about the court, and had told it to the fordlgn 
ministers, as the reason of this extr^ne severity 
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I (*' In this account I can 
contradict him myself; I saw 
that unhappy man go to die. 
As he passed along, he thcew 
'* about his arms, as far as the 
** rope that tied him would per- 
** mit, turned about his head afi> 
** ter an unusual manner^ drew 
*' and shrugged up his shoul- 
** ders, with such convulsions 
** and distortions of his counte* 
" nance, such visible marks of 
" passion, as shewed so great a 
*' disoider and perturbation of 



** mind, as I never observed in 
'* any Englishman in the same 
•* circumstances.*' Ifig'goftf'fjBe- 
marks an this Hut p. 269.) 
™ (" Burnet is mistaken in 
saying that Armstrong denied 
having been engaged in any 
design agamH the gooem-- 
" taent His words, as we see 
'' above, were, to alter the go- 
** vemroent.*' Lard John BMf- 
selVs Life of Lard RusseU, Qole» 
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against Armstrong : he said, thidt he was sent wet 1^84. 



by Cromwell to murder him beyond sea, and that 
he was warned of it, and ohalki^ed him on it; and 
that upon his confessing it he had promised him 
never to speak of it any more as lonir as he lived; 
80 the kin^unting fa4 iu>i. d«d is !<».. thought 
he was free from that promise'^. Armstrong took 
this heavfly: and in one p^n whkk I »aw, writ 
in his own hand, the resentments tipon it were 
sharper than I thought became a dying penitent; 
So, when that was represented to him, he changed 
it: and in the paper he gave tibe sheritib he had 
softened it ixmch. But yet he shewed the falsehood 
of that report : for he never went b^ond sea but 
once, s^it by the earl of Oxford, and some other 580 
cavaliers, with a considerable present to the king in 
money, which he delivered ; and brought back let- 
ters of thanks from the king to those who made the 
present. But Cromwell having a hint of this, dapt 
him up in prison, where he was kept almost a year. 
And upon the merit of that service, he was made a 
captain of horse soon after the restoratkm. When 
Jefferies came to the king at Windsor, soon after 
this trial, the king tock a ring of good value from 
his finger, and gave it him for these services : the 
ring upon that was called his blood-stone. The 
king gave him one advice, which was somewhat ex- 
traordinary from a king to a judge ; but it was not 
the less necessary to him : the king said, it was a 
hot summer, and he was going the circuit, he there- 
fore desired he would not drink too much. With 

^ If the king had a mind to lie, he would have staid till 
Armstrong was hanged. 8. 
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^§M. this I leave the affairs of England, to look towards 



Scotland; 
Great seye- [ Great Bains were taken there to make a further 
Scotland, discovery of the negotiation between the En^ish 
and the Scots. A gentleman, who had been at 
Bothwell-bridge, was ^ent over by the Cargillites to 
some of their friends in Holland: and he carried 
with him s(Hne letters writ in an odd cant. He 
was seized at Newcastle, together with his lettiers ; 
and. was so frighted, that he was easily managed to 
pretend to discover any thing that was su^ested to 
him. .But he had never been at London: so he 
could speak of that negotiation but upon hearsay. 
His story was so ill laid together, that the court 
was ashamed to make any use of it : but it turned 
heavily on himiself, for he went mad upon it. Two 
others came in, and charged sir Hugh Cambell of 
Cesnock, an ancient gentleman of a good estate, 
that he had set on the rebellion of Bothwell-bridge, 
and had chid them for deserting it. Upon this he 
was brought to a trial. In Scotland the law allows 
of an exculpation, by which the prisoner is suflfered 
before his trial to prove the thing to be impossible. 
This was prayed by that gentleman, who had AiU 
proofs of his being elsewhere, and at a great distance 
from the place, at that time. But that is a favour 
which the court may grant, or not : so that was de- 
nied him. The first witness that was examined at 
his trial began with a general story : and when he 
came to that in which the prisoner was concerned, 
Cambell charged him to look him full in the face, 
and to consider well what he was to say of him ; for 
he took God to witness, he never saw his face be- 
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fore, as far as he could remember. Upon that the i6&4. 
witness was struck, and stopped ; and said, he could TTI 
say nothing of him. The earl of Perth was then 
justice general, and offered to lead him into Tiis 
story, , But the jury stopped that; and said, that 
he upon his oath had declared he knew nothing of 
the prisoner, and that after that they could have no 
regard to any thing that he might say. Upon 
which ,some sharp words passed between lord Perth 
and them, in which he shewed how ready he wias toi 
sacrifice justice and innocent blood to his ambition; 
And that was yet grosser in this case; because his 
brother was promised that gentleman's estate, when, 
it should be confiscated. The second witness said 
nothing, but seemed confounded: so Cambell was 
acquitted by the jury, but was still kept in prison* 
These witnesses were again examined before the 
council : aild they adhered to their first deposition 
against the prisoner. The law in Scotland is very 
severe, against, false witnesses, and treats them as 
felons. But the government there would not dis- 
courage such practices ; of which, when they should, 
be more lucky, they intended to make good use.* 
The circuits went round the country, as was dir^ 
rected by the proclamation of the former yfeab. 
TTiose who were most guilty compounded the mat- 
ter, and paid liberally to a creature of the lord 
chancellor's, that their names might be left out of 
the citations. Others took the test: and that freed 
them from all fiirther trouble. They said openly,, 
that it was against their conscience ; but they saw 
they could not live in Scotland, unless they took it. 
Others observed, that the severity which the pres-i 
byteriana formerly had used, forcing all people ta 
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1064. take ilieir covenanty was now returned bade on 
them in this test, that they were thus forced to 
takd. 
A biwch in In the mean while a great breach was fonned^ 
there."^''^and ai^ieared on all occasions, between the earls of 
Abenieen and Queensbmy. The latter was rery 
esact in Ins payments, both of the soldiers and of 
the pensions: so his pai*ty became the stroi^est. 
Lord Aberdeen's method was this : he writ up let* 
ters to the duke of aH affairs, and offered expedients, 
which he pretended wet« concerted at Edenburgh ; 
and sent with them the draughts of such letters, as 
he desired should be sent down firom the king. But 
Ihese expedients were not concerted, as he said: 
they were only his own conceits* Lord Queens- 
bury, offended with this, let the duke understand 
how he had been deceived. So an order was sent 
cbown that all expedients should be concerted by a 
junto, consisting of lord Queensburf's creatures. 
582 Lord Aberdeen saw that by this he came to signify 
Uttle : and seeing he was losing ground at court, he 
mtended to recover himself a little with the peofde. 
So he resolved for the future to keep to the law, 
and not to go beyond it. And such was the fiiry 
of that time, that this was called moderation and 
popularity. The churches were now all well kept 
if the men : but their wives not being named in 
the act of parliament, none of them went to church. 
The matter was laid before the council : and a de-> 
bate arose upon it ; whether, man and wife making 
one person in law, husbands should not be fined for 
their wives' offence, as well as for their own. Lord 
Aberdeen stood upon this, that th^ act did not men-* 
tion the wives: it did indeed make the husbands 
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Uable to a^ fine, if iheix wires went to Mnrenticles ;r i(;s4. 
for they had it in their power to rertra&n them : and 
since the law provided in the one ease^ that the hin^ 
band should suffer for his wife's fauhv but had made 
no provision in the other case, as to their gokig to 
church, he thought the ftiing them.ooi Chat acComrt 
could not be legaHy dode. Lord Queensbury waa 
for every thing that would bring money into the 
trei»ury : so, since in those parts the ladies had for 
many years withdrawn wholly from the chiirches^ 
he reckoned the setting fines on thehr husbaads to 
the' rigour would make all the estates of the country 
be at mercy; for the setting them outright wouUI 
not have answered this demand for the offences of 
so many years* The earl of Perth struck in with 
this, and seemed to set it up for a maxim, that the 
presbyterians could not be governed, but with the 
extremity of rigour ; and that they were irreconcile-' 
able enemies to the king and the duke, and that 
t)ierefi3i)e they ought to be extirpated* The minis** 
tty in Si^otland being thus divided, they referred the 
decision of the point to the kmg: and h)M Perth 
came up to have his resolution upon it. The king 
determined against the ladies : which was thought 
very indecent ; for in dubious cases the nobleness of 
a prince's temper should always turn him to the 
merciful side. This was the tess expected £rom the 
king, who had aU his lifetitne expressed as great m 
neglect of women's consciences, as esteem for theu^ 
persons. 

But to do him right, he was determined' to it by The duke 
tiie duke ; who, since the breaking out oi the plot, aii sffion. 
had got the whole management of affairs, English 
as weU as Scotish, into his hands. Scotland was so 
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i684» eBtirely in his dependaBce, that the Mng would sel- 



^gg dom ask What the papers imported, which the duke 
brought to be signed by him.- In England, the ' ap- 
plication and diependance was visibly on the duke. 
The king had scarce company about him to enter- 
tain him, when>the duke's levees and couchees were 
so crowded, that the antichambers were fiilL The 
king walked about with a small train of the neces- 
sary attendants, when the duke had a vast follow- 
ing : which drew a lively reflection fipom Waller, the 
celebrated wit. He said, the house of commons had 
resolved that the duke should not reign after the 
king's death : but the king, in opposition to them, 
was resolved he should reign even during his life. 
The breach grew to that height between lord Aber- 
deen and lord Queensbury, that both were called up 
to give an account of it. It ended in dismissing 
lord Aberdeen, and making lord Perth chancellor, 
to which he had been long aspiring in a most inde- 
cent manner ^ He saw into the duke's temper, 
that his sjnrit was turned to an unrelenting se-' 
verity: for this had appeared very indecently in 
Scotland. 
The croeity When any are to be struck in the boots, it is done 
and of his m the presence of the coundl: and upon that oc-- 
torturing/ caslon almost all offer to run away. The sight is so 
dreadful, that without an order restraining such a 
number to stay, the board would be forsaken. 
But the duke, while he had been in Scotland, was 
so far^ from withdrawing, that he looked on all the 
while vidth an unmoved indifference, and with an 
attention, as if he hiad been to look on some curious 

° Decent and indecent, very useful words to this author. S. 
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experiment. This gave a terrible idea of him to all i^4. 
that obsenred it, as of a man that had no bowels nor 
humanity in him. Lord Perth, observing this, re- 
solved to let him see how well qualified he was to be 
an inquisitor general. The rule about the boots in 
Scotland was, that upon one witness and presump- 
tions both together, the -question might be given : 
but it was never known to be twice given ; or that 
any other species of torture, besides the boots, might 
be used at pleasure. In the court of inquisition they 
do upon suspicion, or if a man refuses to answer 
upon oath as he is required, give him the torture ; 
and repeat it, or vary it, as often as they think fit ; 
and do not give over, till they have got out of their 
mangled prisoners all that they have a mind to know 
from them. 

This lord Perth resolved to make his pattern: 
and was a Uttle too early in letting the world see, 
what a government we were to expect under the in- 
fluence of a prince of that religion. 80, upon his 
going to Scotland, one Spence, who was a servant of 
lord Argik's, and was taken up at London, only 584 
iipon suspicion, and sent down to Scotland, was re- 
quired to take an oath to answer all^the questions 
that should be put to him. This was done in a di- 
rect contradiction to an express law against obligiilg 
men to swear, that they will answer 9uper inquu 
rendis. Spence likewise said, that he himself might 
be concerned in what he might know : and it was 
against a very universal law, that excused all men 
from swearing against themselves, to force him to 
take such an oath. So he was struck in the boots, 
and continued firm in his refiisal. Then a new spe- 
cies of torture was invented : he was kept from sleep 
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1684. ^ht or nine -nights. TJiey gi:ew w^ry of manag- 
ing tiu3. So a third species was iitvtented: li;ttlje 
screws of steel were made use of, thiit screwed the 
thumbs with so exqui&dte a torment,- thajt lie sunk 
under this ; fyjc lord Perth tgAd Mm, they wqujd 
screw evicry joint of his whole jbpdy, on<B af ter a^ 
other, tiU he took th^ o^th. Yet such wasttie firm- 
ness and fidelity of this poor mw^ tl^ ^eve^ in that 
ext^enuty he qapitulated^ ithat no t^w que^tipns 
i^Uld be put to himt ;but tho^e .ake^y agreed on ; 
and that he should not, beohtig^ t^ be a witness 
against any persbn, and that he himself should be 
pai'doned : so all he could tell them was, who weire 
lord ArgUe's correspondents. The chief of them 
was Holmes at London, to whom lord Argile writ hi 
a cipher, that had a peculiar curiosity in it : a douU,e 
key was necessary : the one was, to shew thie way of 
placing the words or cipher, in an order very dif- 
ferent from tliat in which they lay in the paper : the 
other was, the key of the ciphers themselves, which 
was found among Holmes's papers, when he ab- 
sconded. Spence knew only the first of these : but 
he puttipg aU in its true order, then by the other 
key they wepe decipheried. In tjiese it s^p^eared 
what Argile had <lemanded» and wjiat he undertoc^ 
to do uppn the granting his demands : but none of 
hi^ letters spoke any thing qf any agreement tjien 
;nade. 

When the torture had this effect on Spence, they 
pffered the same path to Carstairs. And, upon his 
i;efusing to take it, they put his thumbs in the 
screws ; and drew them so hard^ that as they put 
him to extreme torture, so they could not unscrew 
them, tiU the smith that made them was brought 
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with Ms tools ito take them o!f« 'Sd he confessed all 1^84* 
he^knew, which aHionnted to 'little more than ^^oifte ^ 

discourses of taking atli the duke ; to ivl»ch he said 
t^t he answered, his principles coald ^ot colne up 
to that ; yet in this he, who was a preacher Mtmsg ' 
tfafasa, was highly to blame, for not (reyealing . stidk 585 
hiack ]^opositions ; though it cannot be denied, but 
that i); is a hard thing to discover any thing that i& 
said in confidence : and therefore I saved my self 
on* of those di^Sculties by saying to afl my friendi^ 
that I w^uld not be involved in a^y such confidences, 
£n* as long as I thought our <±rcunistances were such 
l^at resistance was not lawful, I thought the icon^ 
eeaKng any design i^ caAer to it was likewise un^- 
lawful : and by this means I had prieiserved my self?. 
But Carstmrs had at this time sbnie ^secrets of grieat 
consequence from Holland trusted to him by Fag^, 
of whio^ they had no suspicion : and so they .asked 
liim no questions about them^ Yet ¥^el saw by 
that, as he himself told me, how faithfiiil C^rsta^^ 
was, since he could have savi^d himself from toiture^ 
and m^ted highly, if he had discoverigd them. And 
this was the foundation of his favow* with the prince 
of Orange, and of the great confidence he put in 
him to his death. 

Upon what was thus screwed out ^ of these two Proceedingt 
persons, the earl of Tarras, who had married the^le. 
duchess df Monmouth's eld^ sister, and six or seven 
gentlemen ctf quality, wer^ clapt up. . The ministel'fi 
df state were still most earnestly set on Baillie's de- 
Btruction ; though he was now in so languishing a 
state, occasioned chiefly by the bad usage he met 

P J«8itttieal. S. ^ Witty the second time. S. 
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i684. with in prison, that if his death would have satisfied 
the malice of the court, that seemed to be very near. 
But they knew how acceptable a sacrifice his dying 
in a more violent way would prove. So they con- 
tinued even m that extremity to use him barba- 
rously. They were also tryixkg what could be drawn 
from those gentlemen against him. Terras had mar- 
ried his niece, who was his second wife. So they con- 
cluded that their confidence was entire. BaiUie's 
illness increased daily : and his wife prayed for leave 
to attend on him ; and, if they feared an escape, 
she was wiUing to be put in irons: but that was de- 
nied. Nor would they suffer his daughter, a child 
of twelve years old, to attend him, even when he 
was so low, that it was not probable he could live 
many weeks, his legs being much swelled. But 
upon these examinations a new method in proceed- 
ing against him was taken. An accusation was sent 
him, not in the form of an indictment, nor grounded 
on any law, but on a letter of the king's, in which 
he charged him not only for a conspiracy to raise re- 
bellion, but for being engaged in the Rye-plot ; of all 
which he was now required to purge himsdf by 
oath, otherwise the council would hold him guilty of 
586 it, and proceed accordingly. He was not, as th^ 
said, now in a criminal court upon his life, but be- 
fore the council, who did only fine.and imprison. It 
was to no purpose for him to say, that by no law, 
unless it was in a court of inquisition, a man could 
be required to swear against himself, the temptalion 
to perjury being so strong when self-preservation 
was in the case, that it seemed against all law and 
religion to lay such a snare in a man's way. But 
to answer all this, it was pretended he was not now 
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on his life, and that whatsoever he confessed was 1084. 
not to be made use of against his life ; as if the ruin 
of his family, which consisted of nine ch3dreli, and 
perpetual imprisonment, were not more terrible, espe-* 
dally to one so near his end as he was, than death 
itself. But he had to do with inexorable men : so 
he was required to take this oath within two days« 
And by that time, he not being able to appear be« 
fore the council, a committee of council was sent to 
tender him the oath, and to take his examination. 
He told them, he was not able to speak by reason 
of the low state of his health, which appeared very 
evidently to them : for he had almost died while they 
were with him. He in general protested his inno- 
cence, and his abhorrence of all designs against the 
king, or the duke's life : for the other interrogatories, 
he desired they might be left with him, and he would 
consider them. They persisted to require him to 
take his oath : but he' as firmly reAised it. So, 
upon their report, the council construed this refusal 
to be a confession : and fined him 6000/. and or- 
dered him to lie still in prison till it was paid. After 
this, it was thought that this matter was at an end, 
and that this was a final sentence : but he was still 
kept shut up, and denied all attendance or assistance. 
He seemed all the while so composed, and even so 
cheerftil, that his behaviour looked like the reviving 
of the spirit of the noblest of the old Greeks or Ro- 
mans, or rather of the primitive Christians and first 
martyrs in those best days of the church ^ But the 
diike was not satisfied with ^ this. So the mi- 
nistry applied their arts to Tarras, and the other pri- 

' For he was our oousin. S. 

£ e 3 
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166^. soner^ tfajteatening them with all the extremities of 
' misery, if they would not witness treasonaUe matlear 

against B^6iSie. They also practised on theii* wires* 
and frightening them, set them on their husbands^ 
In conclusion^ they gained what had been so much 
laboured : Tarras, and one Murray of Philipshaugh, 
did depose some (ttscourses that Baillie had with 
them before he went up to London, di^sing them 
to a rebellion. In these, they swdUied up the matter 
587 beyond the truth. Yet all did not^ amount to a.fiiU 
proof So the ministers, being a&aid that a jury 
might not be so easy as they expected^ ordered Oaor^ 
stairs'siconfessioii to be read in couirt. Hot a5an::e^ 
denccy (for; that had been promised him shoidd not 
he. done^) but as that trhich would fufiy satisfy, the 
Andhu ex- jmjy auij ^jigip^gg them to believe the witnesses. Sd 

EiaiUae i^ds. hurried on to a trial. And upon: thd 
etidetice he was found guilty, and condemned tohs 
executed : that same day: so afraid they? weate, Itet 
d<$al3it should be too quick for them. He was^ireiy 
liAtle disttirbedr at<all thib : bis languishing ia sd sc^ 
lit^ a manner made death a very adceptalde; ddb- 
Varanee t^ him. He in his last speech* shewed, tiiit 
iii several parti culaifs the wittiesses' hadb witmgied 
him: he stiU denied aU knowledge of any desigik 
against the, king^s life or th(i dukeV; and denied 
any plot against^ the goteniBfient : he thought it was 
lawful for subjects, being ulider such pressures^ to 
try how they might be relieved ftom thela: and tireir 
design jneyer wetifc further : but he would enter into 
no partaoulars. Thus a leamfed anda Wortiiy gastlj^ 
man, after twenty months' hard usage, was -broogfat 
to such a death, in a way so full in all the steps of it 
of the spirit and practice of the courts of inquisition. 
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that dne is tempted to think that the metfaodd taken ]584. 

in it were su^ested by one well studied, if not prac- 

tbed in them. The only excuse that was ever pre- 
tended fbr this infamous prosecution was, that they 
were sure he was guilty ^ : and that the whole secret 
of the negociation between the two kingdoms was 
trusted to him ; and that, since he would not dis- 
cover it, all methods might be taken to destroy him : 
not coni»dering what a precedent they made on this 
occasion, by which, if men were once possessed of an 
31 opinion of a man, they were to spare neither arti-^ 
fibe ndr violence, but to hunt him down by any 
means. I have been perhaps too long in this parti- 
cular ; but the case was so singular, and my relation 
to the person was so near, and my value for him 
was so great, that I hope I need make no apology 
fftr it. 

In this I saw how' ambition could corrupt one of 
the best tempered men that I had ever known:. I 
mean lord Perth, who for above ten years together 
seemed to me incapable of an immoral or cruel ac«- 
iOm, and yet was now deeply enge^ed in the foulest 
and blackest of crimes. I had not now seen him 
for two yeal^. But I hoped, that stiU some good 
impression^ had been left in him : and now, when 
hi^ came to London to be made lord chancellor, I 
had a very earnest message from him, desiring by 5gg 
my means to see Leightoun. I thought that angeli- 
cal man might hiave awakened in him some of those 
gbod priiici^s which he seethed once to have, and 
whfich' were now totally extinguished in him. I 
iWit *%6 ^ahiestly to Leightotin, that he came to Lon«- 

• Bishop of Rochester, S. (He alludes to bishop Attferbury*s 
case.) 

£ e 4 
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1§B4. cbnr.' Upon his coding fo me^ I was amazed to see 
him at above seventy look so fresh and weU, that 
age seemed as it were to stand stiU with him : his 
hair was stiH black, and all his motions were lively : 
he had the same quickness of thought and strength 
of memory, but above all the same heat and life of 
devotion, that I had ever seen in him. When I took 
notice to him,^ upon my first seeing him, how weU 
he looked, he told me, he was very near his end for 
all that ; and his work and journey both were now 
almost done. This at that time made no great im- 
pression on me. He was the next day taken with 
an oppression, and as it seemed with a cold and with 
stitches, which was indeed a pleurisy. 
Leightoan<s The ucxt day Leightoun sunk so, that both speech 
and sense went away of a sudden : and he continued 
panting about twelve hours ; and then died without 
pangs or convulsions ^ I was by him aSl the while. 
Thus I lost him, who had been for so many years 
the chief guide of my whole life^ He had lived ten 
years in Sussex, in great privacy, dividing his time 
wholly between study and retiiement, and ihe doing 
of good : for in the parish where he lived, and in tibie 
parishes round about, he was always employed in 
preaching, and in reading prayers. He cUstributed 
all he had in charities, choosing rather to have it go 
through other people's hands than his own : for I was 
his almoner in London. He had gathered a weU 
diosen Ubrary of curious as weU as useful books ; 
which he left to the diocese of Dunblane, for the use 
of the clergy there, that country being ill provided 
with books. He lamented oft to me the stupidity 

' Burnet killed him by bringing him to I^ondoQ. S* 
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that tie observed among the c(»nmons of England^ i6€4. 
who seemed to be much more insensible in the mat- 
ters of religion, thaa the commons of Scotland were. 
He retained stiU a pecHliar inclination to Scotland s 
and if he had seen any prospect of doing good 
there, he would have golie and lived and died among 
them^ In the short time that the affairs of Scot- 
land were in the duke of Monmouth's hands, that 
duke had been i>osses8ed with such an opinion of 
him, that he moved the king to write to him, to 
go, and at least live in Scotland, if he would not 
engage in a bishopric there. But that fell with that 
duke's credit. He was in his kst years turned to a 
greater severity against popery than I had imagined 589 
a man of his temper, and of his lai^ness in point of 
opinion, was capable of. He spoke of the corrup- 
tions, of the secular spirit, and of the cruelty, that ap- 
peared in that church, with an extraordinary con- 
cern ; and lamented the shameftd advances that we 
seemed to be making towards popery. He did this 
with a tenderness, and an edge, that I did not. ex- 
pect from so recluse and mortified a man* He 
looked on the state the church of England was in 
with very melancholy reflections, and was very 
uneasy at an expression then much used, that it wa9 
the best constituted church in the world. He 
thought it was truly so, with relation to the doctrine, 
the worship, and the main part <^ our government. 
But as to the administration, both with relation to 
the ecclesiastical courts and the pastoral care, he 
locked on it as one of the most corrupt he had ever 
seen ^\ He thought, we looked like a fair carcase of 
a body without a spirit; without that zeal, that 

"Veryci?a. S. 
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1^064; sbictness of life, and that laboriousiiess in the clergy 



that beteme us. 

There were- tiro remarkable circumstances in his 
death. He used often to say, that if he were to 
dioose a place to die in, it should be an inn; it 
lo<^ng like a pilgrim's going home, to whom this 
^rorid Vas all as an inn, and who was weary of the 
n^ise and confiision in it \ He added, that the offi- 
dons tenderness and care of friends was an entangle- 
ment to a dying man ; and that the unconcerned 
ailtl^ndimce of those thai could be procured in such a 
piftde Would give less disturbance. And he obtained 
Wfa^t he desired; for he died at the BeH inn, in 
Wlirwick-laine.' Another circumstafice wad, that 
urtile hef'wtts bi^op in Scotland, he took what his 
teiMQMs wei^e pleaded to pay him : so that there wa» 
tf^grMtarreir due,' whiefa was raised slowly by one 
w^oitt h<d Mt in tnest \^th hid affairs there: mid 
the last payment that he coold expert from thence 
#ai^ returned up to him about $ix weeks before his 
di^th : sd that^his*' pdrovision and journey failed both 
at onc^v And thu& in the several parfcs of this Iris* 
toryjIl]fattt& given a very particular account of every 
Ht&Hg rekting to this apostoljieal mian'; whose ls6& I 
^MmiA lUate writ, if I had not found prop^ places to 
brhig the' most Material pdrts of it within thi^ wdA:. 
Z>reck^, thkt I ox^ed thi^ to tha^ 'perfect frieD^hi^ 
asAMb^ CA1f^\nth whi^h he had always treats 
niei--'' 
Tje^promo. rj^; mettAiiiitt^feis death leadii me to^ name feom^ 
tomebi. ^hfercWrgj^meii^rftadte, thdt died 5n this afifcd in the 

**'^590**«^«''y^a**' B&i*et died ih ScetMhdl And Hi»sr, 

*• • . • • . * 

^ Canting puppy." Si 
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a poor, .ignorant^ woxliilfis^ uiiinv but* M.^vhom cAnL jMi. 
dience and fiiry wene so eminentyttiat these suppliod 
idl other defects, was raised to be the pariinatetdf ;khai 
dnuich: which was indeed a^ sad omen, as^mllittva 
step to its £all and ruin. 9tearn, arcilbisiiiip)ofcY4)rfc^ 
died in the eighty^-sixtb year of bis s^e *r he was: a 
sour, ill*tempered man, and minded chiefly tiiie en*- 
riching his faxoatyy. He was suspected of popery, be^ 
cause he was more^ thasi ordiharfly compliant in ail 
thiiigs to the courts and was very zealous, fbrthi 
duke'; Dolben, bbhop of Rochester, succeed^ ^IM, 
a man of more spiriti than dl^d^tion, and ^ an w^ 
cettrat ptieacher, but o£ a free cototersatiM^ idildi 
laid Mm open to mueh censoi^ in a vicioUsv.covrt: 
A'ftd indeed he proved a mu^h! better archfaisbap tii^MI 
ix^ hMl been a bi^iopr. Gunnings of Ely dledfUHIi 
stinimer, a man of great r(ead2«rg! he ha«lte^ttim>^ 
the subtlety and the disputing humour of a school- 
man : and he studied to infuse that into alt tliose'who 
were formed by him. He was strict in the whole 
course of his life : but^was a dry man, and m<idi in^ 
cUned to superstition. He had a great confusion of 
things in his head,' and could briAg nothing intami^ 
thod : so that he was a dark' and perplexed preacher. 
His sermons were full of Greek and Hebrew, and of 
the Opinions of the fathers. Yet many of the ladi^ 
of a high form loved to hear him preach : whicfa^ the 



y Yet thought author of Th^ 
Whole I>ity of Man. S. (Thit 
atchbishop had thirteen chiU 
dre»w He founded nevertheless 
six scholarships in the university 
ef Cambridge, and gave 18^0^. 
towards rebuilding 8t. Paul's 
eatbedfal. See Le Nei«-s lives 
of the l^foMtatit Bkhops.) 



' (He was probably as mtieb a 
papist aer his patron 'arolibvshop 
Laud, whose chaplaki' he bad 
been^and who wrote ^that im» 
mortal book against the Jesuit 
Fisher,'itt whichynot only the 
protestant, bui ' the Chlistliia 
tause is defended^) 
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kii^ used to saj, was because they did not under* 
'jstand him. Turner succeeded him. He had been 
long in the duke^s family, and was in high favour 
nirith him. He was a sincere and good-natured man, 
of too quick an imagination, and too defective a 
judgment. He was but moderately learned, having 
conversed more with men than with books : and so 
he was not able to do the duke great service. But 
he was so zealous for his succession, that this raised 
him high upon no great stock of sufficiency. Old 
Morley, bishop of Winchester, died this winter, in 
the eighty-seventh year of his age*. He was in 
many respects a very eminent man, zealous against 
popery, and yet a great enemy to the dissenters : he 
was considerably learned, and had a great vivacity 
of thought : but he was too soon provdced, and too 
Uttle master of himself upon those occasions ^ Mew, 



* Not long before bis deatb, 
(for he then kept his chamber,) 
my fkther carried me with him 
to Famham castle. I was not 
above twelve years old, but re- 
member the bishop talked much 
of the duke, and concluded with 
desiring my father to tdl him 
from him, that if ever he de- 
pended upon the doctrine of 
non-resistance, he would find 
himself deceived ; for there were 
very few of that opinion, though 
there were not many of tine 
church of England that thought 
proper to contradict it in terms ; 
but was very sure they would 
in practice. My father told me, 
he had frequently put king 
James in mind of Morley*s last 
message to him, though to very 
little purpose ; for all the an- 
swer wasy that the bbhop 



was a very good man, but 
grown old and timorous. D. 
(This note has been already 
communicated to the public by 
Sir John Dalrymple in the Ap- 
pendix to his Memoirs^ vol. ii. 
p. 289.) 

^ This character is true. S. 
This bishopric had been very 
valuable to Moriey, be coming 
into it early after the restor- 
ation, and having the benefit 
of most of the new leases : but 
Be was a generous and charita- 
ble man, and of great public spi- 
rit. I have been told his pub- 
lic bene&ciions amounted to 
above 40,0002. He left but a 
small estate to his fiiunily, con- 
sidering what he might have 
done for them : they are settled 
in Hampshire. O. (The last 
of the family, sir Ghaiies Mor^ 
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fabhop of. Bath and Wells, succeeded him : he had i6q4. 
been a captain during the wars, and had been Mid-^ 
dletoun's secretary, when he was sent to command 
the insurrection that the highkmders of Scodand 
made for the king in fifty-three. After that he came 
into orders : and, though he knew very little of di- 591 
vmity, or of any other learning, and was weak to a 
childish degree, yet obsequiousness and zeal raised 
him through several steps to this great see^. Ken 
succeeded him in Bath and Wells ; a man of an as- 
cetic course of life, and yet of a very lively temper, 
but too hot and sudden. He had a very edifying 
way of preaching : but it was more apt to move the 
passions, than to instruct/ So that his sermons were 
rather beautiful than solid : yet his way in them was 
' very taking. The king seemed fond of him. And 
by him and Turner the papists hoped that great pro* 
gress might be made in gaining, or at least deluding 
the clergy. It was observed, that all the men in fa- 
vour among the clergy were unmarried ; from whom 
they hoped they might more probably promise them<- 
selves a disposition to come over to them^. 

The prosecution of the dissenters was carried very Dmby and 
high all this year: they were not only proceeded loriT^ed. 



ley of Droxford, in Hants, had 
a daughter, who was grand- 
mo};her of the present marquis 
pf Winchester.) 

^ Lord Sunderland told me. 
Mew always took him (viz, that 
earl of Sunderland) for his &ther, 
who was killed at Newbury, 
and used to eooverse much 
with him upon that foot. He 
lived to a great age, which 
lUsappointed many pretenders 



to his succession: amongst 
which the reverend author was 
the chief, during the reign of 
king Waiiam. D. (Whilst bi- 
shop of Bath and Wells he hekl 
the presidentship of St. John's' 
collie, Oxford.) 

<i (" Dr. Turner was a married 
** man.** ISggons^s Remarks 
on this History f p. 275. And so 
w6re Sterne and Dolben.) 
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i^S4. iiffibmt &r going to joaayeiitidei^, imtibr not gnwig 

tb iehuvob^- abd : fixr sot .TeceLving: tSae smarament ;> -the 

lanrsamde againrt fuqiistt witb relaii«itlo those paiw 
ticnilairs, heing now .apfiBed to tfaem. Many nFece eK^ 
oQHonuiiicated, and nasiM 1)7 'Qie :^^ Tlie 

earl, of Daiibif:, jfor all liis seTerity aganut: krd €3iafiso 
buiy §ar Hioidng da tiie Jdng'-s bench to* be baiiecL^ 
tiban^ ^£an]Ialited by ihe lords only for contenift, 
jieihad heem tocedto move often /fon* his Mag let 
QutufanhaiL It was oeittamly a veiy great hardship 
tjiathe laf under;: ibr he had iaeen now five years in 
tiie toni'ier. And .three parlianieBts had sat. Tim 
two laat had not mentioned hhn. And now a jiar* 
liament aeenoed out of e^hL Yet, though he ^offered 
a very long and learned argun^ent for tbdr baifii^ 
h]in» the ludges cf flie king's bench, even SsaaAear9 
himself, were afraid to meddle in it. But Jefferies 
was bolder. So he bailed him. And upon tSie aune 
grounds aU the popish lords were also bailed. Oates 
Kas prosecuted at the duke's siiit for soandakms 
mofrds : rogue and irmtor were very fieely bestowed 
on the duke by him: so an 100,008/. was giv^ 
which shut him up in a perpetual imiprisonmart, till 
they saw a fit oj^rtunity to carry matters further 
against him. The duke of Beaufort, lord Peter- 
borough, and some others, brought acticms of scan^ 
dalnm magnatum against those who in the time of 
our great heat had spoke foul things of them : and 
great damages ware given by obsequious and zealous 
juries. An information of a higher nature was 
brought again^rt Williams, who, thou^ he was a 
592 worthless man, yet was for his zeal chosen speaker 
of the house of commons in the two last parliamjepts* 
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He [had tk^eo^^d ^ln^ printH)^ the yotieSj ;vf^hj^ l^kd .w jk6(H. 

t^itt ittiKtters;of jscandal relating to 909^6 lord8^ . ^ 

pji jjg^orinaticyi w^ brought )E|g^n9t him: aiid hs 
wgmi it 4eiquiTed to the jyrMictiap .of Jth^ Qomk 
Thi^ was <^Vi^ on pu^rpose hj the diikje^^ P9M^9 Af 
eut'Off 4^e*)thpii^tB of oiwHher pei^anieirti smqe j^ 
W$» fofit ij^ie Q\xppgse^ th«t my hpu$e? jof jcqwows 
oosi)ld: heal* the ptini^ing tibe speaker for x^eying 
!lih<^ >QP*ders. -J 

JeRikins Ipad now done all the 4^xu4gistj that ib< some n- 
coiuj; had csccasion tqr jfrom him : ^aad hejgag oapablf S^^. 
40 sery/e •tt^e^^ in nothing ^eie, he was di^mis^^ed 
from heing secretary of state : itnd God<dph»i^ 
iom ^ o£ the commi98j|pners pf . the tret^qr^ff -«iiicr 
4(ieeded him. Another commissioner of the ti^asury; 
J^eeijing, dying at the same tiip»e» the eaii f^ Bor 
i^^estgr hoped tQ have been made lard tre»8uren 
He :had io$t much gi^ound with th/e king. And tiie 
whpte jcourt hated him, by reason of the stop of all 



*^ It was for having appoint- 
ed (according to an order of the 
liousepf Qonimpns) the printing 
p'f Dapgerfield's information^ 
for which he was fined io,oooZ. 
and paid the whole, or the 
{greatest part of it^ (as his gr^d- 
son, Sir Watkin, told me.) After 
the revolution, he attempted to 
get an act pf parliament to re- 
i^.'se the judgment, but did not 
ol)tain it. It dropped at first 
in the house of commons^ but 
in 1696. a bill for it passed the 
commons, but failed with the 
lords. H^ W99 very odious, on 
account of his behaviour in king 
James's reign, particularly for 
what he did in the case of the 



seven bishops. He was then 
solicitor general, and undertook 
that matter for th^ comt :. if be 
had succeeded in it, he was, as I 
have been informed, to have had 
die great seal, the fury of Jew- 
ries being then somewhat abat^- 
ed, and the court displeased 
with him upon Ihat^eore. This 
relaxation of Jefieries was ob? 
served to be after his son had 
married the heiress of the Pem- 
broke family, with whom \^ 
had a great part of the estate, 
The joy which, it is said, JefFe- 
ries shewed on the acquittal of 
the bishops, was because of the 
disappointment his rival Wil- 
liams had by it. O. 
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1664. payments, which was chiefly imputed to him. [He 
was become very insolent, and gave into drinking, 
and was charged with corruption in the treasury^] 
Lord Halifax and lord North ^ joined their interest 
to Ining in two other commissioners upon him, 
without so much as letting him know of it, tiU it 
was resolved on. These were Thynn and North **. 
This last was to be rewarded for his service during 
his shrievalry in London. Lord Rochester engaged 
both the duke and the lady Portsmouth to divert 
this, if it was possible. But the king was not to be 
shaken. So he resolved to quit the treasury. The 
earl of Radnor was discharged firom being lord pre- 
sident of the council, where he had for some years 
acted a very mean part, in which he had lost the 
character of a steady, cynical Englishman, which 
he had maintained in the former course of his life. 
And Ibrd Rochester was made lord president : which 
being a post superior in rank, but much inferior 
both in advantage and credit to that he held for- 
merly, drew a jest from lord Halifax that may be 
worth remembering : he said, he had heard of many 
kicked down stairs, but never of any that was 
kicked up stairs before. Godolphin was weary of 
the drudgery that lay on a secretary of state. He 
chose rather to be the first commissioner of the 
treasury. And he was made a baron. The earl of 
Middletoun, son to him that had governed Scotland, 
was made secretary of state, a man of a generous 
temper, but without much religion, well learned, of 
a good judgment, and a lively apprehension. 

f See before, page 531. ^A brother of the keeper. O. 

e Lord keeper North. O. 
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If foreign affairs could have awakened the king, i684. 
the French did enough this summer in order to it k The bom- 
Besides their possessing themselves of Luxembourg, ^^^ ®^ 
they sent a fleet against Genoa upon no sort of pro- 593 
vocation, but because Genoa would not comply with 
some demands, that were both unjust and unreason- 
able : the king of France ordered it to be bombard- 
ed, hoping that in that confusion he might by land- 
ing a few men have made himself easily master of 
that state. This would very probably have suc- 
ceeded, if the attempt had been made upon the first 
consternation they were in, whe^ the bombardment 
began/ .But the thing was delayed a day or two. 
And by that time the Genoese not only recovered 
themselves out of their first fright ; but putting them- 
selves in order, they were animated with that indig- 
nation and fury, that they beat off the French with a 
courage that was not expected from them. Such an 
assault, that looked liker the violence of a robber, than 
the attack of one that would observe forms in his con- 
quests, ought to have provoked aU princes, especially 
such as were powerful at sea, to have joined against 
a prince, who by these practices was become the com- 
mon enemy of mankind. But we were now pursu- 
ing other designs, from which it was resolved that 
nothing jfrom beyond sea should divert us. 

After the king had kept Tangier about twenty Tangier a- 
years, and had been at a vast charge m making a 
mole before it, in which several sets of undertakers 
had failed indeed in the main designs, but had suc- 

* (The French took care, by tion to themselves. Their grants 

their intrigues and money, to to the king had been brought 

prevent a union between the to lights but their gifts to the 

■ king and his parliaments^ and parliamentary leaders were only 

of course any effectual opposi- suspected.) 

TOL. II. r f 
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i6a4. eeeded wdl in the enriching of themselves, and the 
work was now brought near perfection, which seem- 
ed to give us the key of the Mediterranean : he, to 
deliver himself from that charge, sent lord Dart- 
mouth with a fleet to destroy all the works, and to 
bring home all our men. The king, when he com- 
municated this to the cabinet coundl, charged them 
to be secret. But it was believed, that he himself 
spoke of it to the lord Arlington, and that lord Ar- 
lington told it to the Portugal ambassador : for the 
ambassador took fire upon it ; and desired, that, if 
the king was weary of keeping it, he would restore 
it to his master : and he undertook to pay a great 
sum for the charge the king had been at, all these 
years that he had it. But the king believed, that 
as the money would never be paid, so the king ci 
Portugal would not be able to maintain that place 
against the Moors: so that it would fall in their 
hands, and by that means prove too important to 
comihand the straits. The thing was boldly denied 
by the ministers, when pressed by the ambassador 
upon the subject. Lord Dartmouth executed the 
594design as he was ordered : so an end was put to our 
possessing that place. This was done qnly to save 
charge,, that the court might hold out the longeir 
without a parliament K So the republic of Genoa, 
seeing that we would not, and that without us the 
Dutch could not, undertake their protection, were 
forced to make a very abject compliment to the king 
of France ; if any thing could be abject, that was 
necessary to save their country. The doge and 
some of the senators were sent to Versailles to ask 

^ To make up this imperfect Tangier, see Temple's Memoirs, 
account of the affair relating to O. 
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the king pardon, though it was not easy to tell for i664. 
what ; unless it was, because they presumed to re- 
sbt his invasion* I happened to be at Fans when 
tibe doge was there. One saying of his was much 
repeated : when all the glory of Versailles was set 
open to him, and the flatterers of the court were 
admiring every thing, he seemed to look at them 
with the coldness that became a person who was at 
the head of a free conunonwealth ^ : and when he 
WAS asked, if the things he saw were not very ex- 
traordinary, he said, the most extraordinary thing 
that he saw was, that he saw himself there "'. 

The affairs of Holland were much broken: the^*^]"'*'- 

yond 

prince of Orange aaid the town of Amsterdam were 
in very ill terms by the French management, to 
which Chudldgh, the English envoy, joined his 
strength, to such a de^ee of insolence, that he of- 
fered p^^onal affronts to the prince ; who upon that 
would see him no more: yet the prince was not 
considared enough at our court to get Chudleigh to 
be recalled upon it. The town of Amsterdanji went 
so far, that a motion was made of setting up the 
prince of Friezeland as their stadtholder: and he 
was invited to come to their town in order to it. 
But the prince of Orange prevented this, by coming 
to a full agreement with that town. So he and his 
princess were invited thither: and that misunder- 
standing was removed, or at least laid asleep fen* 
that time. The war of Hungary went on with 
dow success on the emperor's side: he was poor, 

* Not a Aree commonwealth, ever he ffoes out of the town ; 

O. but the king of France obliged 

^ By the laws of Genoa, the them t» suspend thht law upon 

doge ceases to be doge> when- this occasion. D. 

F f 2 
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i<'B4. and his revenue was exhausted, so that he could not 



press so hard upon the Turks^ as he might have 
done with advantage ; for they were in great conci- 
sion. The king of Poland had married a Fretfth 
wife : and she had a great ascendant over him : and 
not being able to get her family raised in France, 
she had turned that king to the emperor's interests. 
So that he had the glory of raising the siege of Vi- 
enna. The French saw their error, and were now 
ready to purchase her at any rate : so that all - the 
rest of that poor king's inglorious life, after that 
595 great action at Vienna, was a perpetual going back- 
wards and forwards between the interests of France 
and Vienna ; which depended entirely upon the se- 
cret negotiations of the court of France with his 
queen, as they came to her terms, or as they did 
not quite comply with them. 

The misunderstanding between the court of 
Rome and France went on still. The pope declared 
openly for the house of Austria against the Turk; 
and made great returns of money into Germany. 
He engaged the Venetians into the alliance. He 
found also fault with many of the proceedings in 
France, with relation to the regale. And now the 
tables were turned " : the Jesuits^ who were vvont 
to value themselves on their . dependance on the 
court of Rome, were now wholly in the interests of 
France: for they resolved to be on the strongifer 
side : and the Jansenists, whom Rome had treated 
very iU, and who were looked on as the ^lost zeal- 
ous assertors of the liberties of the Gallican churchy 
were now the men that admired the pope, and de- 

" Style of fi gamester. S. 
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clared for him. The persecution of the protestants i684. 
went on still in Prance : and no other care was had 
of them here, but that we sheltered them, and so had 
great numbers of them coming over to us. A quar- 
rel was in debate between the English and Dutch 
East India company, ^he Dutch had a mind to 
drive us out of Bantam ; for they did not love to see 
the English settle so near Batavia. So they engaged 
the old king of Bantam into a war with his son, 
who was in possession of Bantam : and the son was 
supported by the English. But the old king drove 
out his son by the help that the Dutch gave him : 
and he drove out the English Ukewise, as having 
espoused his son's rebeUion against him ; though we 
understood it, that he had resigned the kingdom to 
his son, but that by the instigation of the Dutch he 
had now invaded him. It is certain, our court laid, 
up this in their heart, as that upon which they 
would lay the foundation of a new war with the 
States, as soon as we should be in condition to un- 
dertake it. The East India company saw this, and 
tha)> the court pressed them to make public remon- 
strances upon it, which gave a jealousy of an ill de- 
sign under it : so they resolved to proceed rather in 
a very slow negotiation, than in any thing that 
might give a handle to a rupture. 

I must now mix in somewhat with relation to my Tbe hard- 
self, though that may seem, too inconsiderable to be the author 
put into a series of matters of such importance,™* ^ 
But it is necessary to give some account of that 
which set me at liberty to go round some parts of 596 
Europe, and to stay for some years out of England. 
I preached a lecture at St» Clement's on the Thurs- 
days : but after the lord RusseFs deaths the king 

FfS 
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1684. sent an order to Dr. Hascard, then rector of the pa- 
rish, to discharge me from it. I continued at the 
Rolls, avoiding very cautiously every thing that re- 
lated to the public : for I abhorred the making the 
pulpit a stage for venting of passion, or for the serv- 
ing of interests. There was a parish in London 
vacant, where the election lay in the inhabitants: 
and it was probable it would have fallen on me; 
though London was in so divided a state, that every 
thing was managed by the strength of parties. Yet 
the king, apprehending the choice might have fallen 
on me, sent a message to them, to let them know, 
he would take it amiss if they chose me. Old sir 
Harbotle Grimstone lived still, to the great indigna- 
tion of the coiut : when the fifth of November, be- 
ing gunpowder treason day, came, in which we had 
always sermons at the chapel of the Rolls, I begged 
the master of the roUs to excuse me then from 
preaching ; for that day led one to preach against 
popery, and it was indecent not to do it. He said, 
he would end his life as he had led it all along, in 
an open detestation of popery. So, since I saw this 
could not be avoided, though I had not meddled 
with any point of popery for above a year together, 
I resolved, since I did it so seldom, to do it to-pur- 
pose. I chose for my text these words : Save me 
from the UovCs mouthy thou hast heg/vd me from the 
horns of the unicorns. I made no reflection in my 
thoughts on the lion and unicorn, as being the two 
supporters of the king^s scutcheon: (for I ever 
hated all points of that sort, as a profanation of 
Scriptures ° :) but I shewed how well popery might 

° I doubt that. S. 
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be compared to the lion's mouth, then open to de- i<584. 
vour us: and I c(»npared our former deliverance 
from the extremities of danger to the being on the 
horn of a rhinoceros. And this leading me to the 
subject of the day, I mentioned that wish of king 
James the first against any of his posterity that 
should endeavour to bring that religion in amoi^ 
us P. This was immediately carried to the court. 
But it only raised more anger against me ; fo^ no^ 
thing could be made of it. They talked most of 
the choice of the text, as levelled against the king's 
coat of arms. That had never been once in my 
thoughts. Lord keeper North diverted the king 
from doing any thing on the account of my sermoir. 
And so the matter slept till the end of the term. 
And then North writ to the master of the rolls, that 
the king considered the chapel of the rolls as one of 597 
his own chapels : and, since he looked on me as a 
person disaffected to his government, and had for 
that reason dismissed me from his own service, he 
therefore required him not to suffer me to serve any 
longer in that chapel. And thus all my service iri 
the church was now stopped. For upon such a 



p Sir J. Jekyl told me^ that 
he was present at this sermon : 
I think it was this: and that 
when the author bad preached 
out the hour-glass> he took it 
up and held it aloft in his hand, 
and then turned it up for an- 
other hour, upon which the au- 
dience (a very large one for the 
place) set up almost a shout 
for joy. 1 once heard him 
preach at the Temple church, 
on the subject of popery, it was 
on the fast-day for the negotia- 



tions of peace at Utrecht. He 
set forth all the horrors of that 
religion with • such force of 
speech and action, (for he had 
much of that in his preaching 
at all times,) that I have never 
seen an audience any where so 
much afifected, as we all were 
who were present at this dis- 
course. He preached then^ as 
he generally did, without notes. 
He was in his exterior too th^ 
finest figure I ever saw in a 
pulpit. O. 

F f 4 
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1684. public declaration made against me, it was not fit 
' for any clergyman to make use of my assistance any 
more. And by these means I was set at liberty l^ 
the procurement of my enemies. So that I did not 
abandon my post, either out of fear, or out of any 
giddiness to ramble about Europe. But, being now 
under such public marks of jealousy, and put out of 
a capacity of serving God and the church in the 
way of my function, it seemed a prudent and a de* 
cent thing for me to withdraw my self from that 
fury, which I saw was working so strongly, and in 
so many repeated instances, against me. 

These disgraces from the court were the occasion 
of my going out of England ; which both preserved 
me from what I had reason to apprehend, when the 
duke, by the change that happened soon after, might 
have had it in his power to make me feel all that 
displeasure, which had been growing upon him in a 
course of so many years ajgainst me; and it also 
put me in a way to do the greatest services I was 
capable of, both to the interest of religion and of 
these nations. So that what was intended as a 
mischief to me proved my preservaticm. [So gra- 
cious has God been to me in a course of many pro- 
vidences, which seemed both to watch over me, and 
to order every thing relating to me, to be attended 
with so many favourable circumstances, that what 
was designed should be my ruin, did put me in a 
way, both to do and to come to things, that in no 
other part of my life I could ever have imagined or 
proposed to my self.] My employment at the Rolls 
would have fallen in course within a month,^ if the 
court had delayed the putting the from it in such 
an open manner ; for that worthy man, sir Harbotle 
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Orimstone, died about Christinas. Nattire sunk all i664. 
at once» he being then eighty-two: he died ds be 
had lived, with great piety and resignation to the 
will of God. 

There were two famous trials in Michaelmas Tnais for 
term : three women came and deposed against Ros-Rosweiiand 
well, a presbyterian preacher, treasonable words that 
he had delivered at a conventicle. They swore to 
two or three periods, in which they agreed so ex- 
actly together, that there was not the smallest va- 
riation in their depositions. Boswell, on the other 
hand, made a strong defence : he proved, that the 
witnesses were lewd and infamous persons. He 
proved, that he had always been a loyel man, even 
in Cromwell's days ; that he prayed constantly for, 
the king in his family, and that in his sermons he 
often insisted on the . obligatipns to loyalty. And 
as for that sermon, in which the witnesses swore he 
defiver^d those words, he shewed what his text was, 598 
which the witnesses could not remember, as they 
remanbered nothmg else in his sermon besides the 
words they had deposed. That text, and his ser^ 
mon upon it, had no relation to any such matter. 
Several witnesses who heard the sermon, and some 
who writ it in short hand, declared, he said uq such 
words, nor any thing to that purpose. He offered 
his own notes to prove this further : but no regard 
was had to them. The wcmien could not prove by 
any circumstance that they were at his meeting ; or 
that any person saw them there on that day. The 
words they swore against him were so gross, that it 
was not to be imagined any man in his wits could 
express himself so, were he ever so wickedly set, 
before a mixed assembly. It was also urged, that it 
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iG84. was highly improbable, that three womeB could re- 
member so long a period upon one single hearing; 
and that they should all remember it so exactly, as 
to agree in the same deposition. He offered to put 
the whole upon this' issue: he would pronounce a 
period, as long as that which they had sworn, with 
his usual tone of voice with which he preached, and 
then leave it to them to repeat it, if they could* I 
set down all this defence more particularly, that it 
may appear what a spirit was in that time, when a 
verdict could be brought in upon such an evidence, 
and against such a defence. Jefferies urged the 
matter with his ordinary vehemence : he laid it fi»r 
a foundation, that all preaching at conventicles was 
treasonable, and that this ought to dispose the jury 
to beUeve any evidence whatsoever upon that head, 
and that here were three positive concurring wit* 
nesses : so the jury brought him in guilty. And there 
was a shameful rejoicing upon this. It was thought, 
now conventicles would be all suppressed by it : since 
any person that would witness that treasonaUe 
words were ddivered at them woidd be believec^ 
how improbable soever it might be. But when the 
importance of the words came to be examined, by 
men learned in the law, they were found not to be 
treason by any statute. So Roswell moved for an 
arrest of judgment, till counsel should be heard to 
that point, whether the words were treason, or not. 
In Sidney's case they refused to grant that, unless 
he would first confess the fact. And, though that 
was much censured, yet it was more doubtful, whe- 
ther counsel ought to be heard after the jury had 
brought in the verdict. But the king was so put 
out of countenance with the many stories that #ere 
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brought him of his witnesses, that the attorney ge* 1694, 
neral had orders to yield to the arrest of judgment ; 777 — 
though it had been more to the king's honour to 
have put an end to the business by a pardon ^. It 
was thought a good point gained, which might turn 
to the advantage of the subject, to allow that a point 
of law might be argued after conviction. The im- 
pudence of this verdict was the more shameful, 
since, though we had a popish successor in view, 
here was a precedent made, by which positive wifr. • 
nesses, swearing to any thing as said in a sermon, 
were to be believed against so many probaUlities, 
and so much proof to the contrary ; which might 
have been at another time very fiEttal to the clergy. 

The other trial was of more importance to the 
court. In Armstrong's pocket, when he was taken, 
a letter was found writ by Haies, a banker in Lon- 
don, directed to another name, which was believed a 
feigned one : in it credit was given him upon Haies's 
correspondent in Holland for money: he was de« 
sired not to be too lavish: and he was promised, 
that he should be supplied as he needed it. Here 
was an abetting of a man outlawed for treason. 
Much pains was taken on Haies, both by persuasion 
and threatening, to induce him to discover that 
whole cabal of men, that, it seemed, joined in a 
common purse to supply those who had fled beyond 
sea on the account of the plot. And they hoped to 
know all Monmouth's friends; and either to have 
attainted them, or at least to have fined them se^ 
verely for it. But Haies shewed a fidelity and 

courage far beyond what could have been expected 

• 

'1 He was pardoned : see tbe State Trials, vol. iii. p. 1064. O. 
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1^84. from such a man : so he was brought to a trial. He 
' made a strong defence. Thie letter was not exactly- 

like his hand. It was not addressed to Armstrong, 
but to another person, from whom he perhaps had 
" it No entry was /nade of it in his books, nor of 
any sum paid in upon it. But his main defence was, 
that a banker examined into no person's concerns ; 
and therefore, when money or good security was 
brought him, he gave bills of exchange, or letters of 
credit, as they were desired. Jefferies pressed the. 
jury, in his impetuous way, to find Haies guilty of 
high treason ; because, though there was not a wit- 
ness against Haies, but only presumptions appeared 
upon the proof, yet, Jefferies said, it was proved by 
two witnesses that the letter was found in Arm- 
strcmg's pocket ; and that was sufficient, the rest ap- 
pearing by circumstances. The little difference, be- 
tween the writing in the letter and his ordinary hand, 
was said to be only a feint to hide it, which made 
hiii9 the more guilty. He required the jury to bring 
600 him in guilty': md said, that the king's life and 
safety depended upon this trial : so that if they did it 
not, they exposed the king to a new Rye-plot ; with 
otber extravagancies, with which his fury prompted 
him. But a jury of merchants could not be wrought 
up to this pitch. So he was acquitted,. which morti- 
fied the court a little : for they had reckoned, that 
now juries were to be only a point of form in a trial, 
and that they were always to find bills as they w^re 
directed. 
^^J^EL A trial in a .matter of blood came on after this. A 
MDd very an- gentleman of a noUe family^ being at a public sup- 

"** 'SirH.St. Johnof Battersea, Mr. Henry St. Johns, son to 

now lord viscount St.. John. O. sir Walter St. Johns, of Batter- 
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per with much company, some hot words passed be^ 1684. 
tween him and another gentleman, which raised a 
sudden quarrel, none but three persons being en- 
gaged in it. Swords were drawn, and one was 
killed outright: but it was not certain by whose 
hand he was killed : so the other two were both in- 
dicted upon it K The proof did not carry it beyond 
manslaughter, no marks of any precedent malice 
appearing. Yet the young gentleman was prevailed 
on to confess the indictment, and to let sentence 
pass on him for murder ; a pardon being promised 
him if he should do so, and he being threatened 
with the utmost rigour of the law if he stood upon 
his defence. After the sentence had passed, it ap- 
peared on what design he had been practised on. It 
was a rich family, and not well affected to the 
court: iso he was told that he must pay well for 
his pardon: and it cost him 16,000^. of which the 
king had the one half, the other half being divided 
between two ladies that were in great favour. It is 
a very ill thing for princes to suffer themselves to be 
prevailed on by importunities to pardon blood, which 
cries for vengeance. Yet an easiness to importunity 
is a feebleness of good-nature, and so is in itself less 
criminal. But it is a monstrous perverting of jus- 
tice, and a destroying the chief end of government^ 
which is the preservation of the people, when their 
blood is set to sale : and that not as a compensation 
to the family of the person murdered, but to the 

sea, and father to Henry St. act of parliament; whose title 
Johns, viscount Bolingbroke, of Boiingbroke had been en- 
secretary of state to queen Ann. tailed upon his fetber,- is the 
He was created viscount St. first instance of a title granted 
Johns by king George the first, to ascend. O. 
upon hisson*s being attiunted by ^ The story b wrong told. S« 
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1684. ]^nce himsdf, and to some who are in favour with 



hitti upon unworthy accounts : and it was robbery if 
the gentleman was innocent. 

Another thing of a. strange ixature happened about 
tub time. The earl of Clancarty in Ireland, when 
he died, had left his lady the guardian of his child- 
ren. It was one of the noblest and richest families 
ei the Irish nation, which had always been papists. 
But the lady was a protestant. And she, being 
afraid to trust the education of her son to Ireland, 
though in protestant hands> considering the danger 
601 he might be in from his kindred of that religion, 
brought him over to Oxford, and put him in FeU's 
hands, who was both bishop of Oxford and dean of 
Christ church ; where she reckoned he would be 
safe. Lord Clancarty had an unde, coL Maccarty, 
who was in most things, where his religion was not 
concemed^ a man of honour. So he, both to pervert 
his nephew, and to make his own court, got the king 
to write to the bishop of Oxford to let the young 
lord come up, and see the diversions of the town in 
the Christmas time; to which the bishop did too 
easily consent ". When he came to town, he, beii^ 
then at the age of consent, was married to one of 
the lord Sunderland's daughters. And so he broke 
through all his education, and soon after turned 
pi^ist. Thus the king suffered himself to be made 
an instrument in one of the greatest of crimes, the 
taking an infimt out of the hand of a guardian, and 
marrying him secretly; against which the laws of 
all nations have taken care to provide very effec- 
tually. But this leads me into a further view of the 
designs at court. 

^ (See note below, at p. 695.) 
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The earl of Rochester grew weary of the insigni* i684» 
ficant place of president, which procured him nei- papists 
ther confidence nor dependance. And, since the go^i^i^d" 
vemment of Ireland was the greatest post, next to 
the treasury, he obtained by the duke's favour to be 
named lord lieutenant of Ireland. The king seemed 
to be so uneasy with him, that he was glad to send 
him away from the court. And the king intended 
to begin in his person a new method in the govern* 
ment of Ireland. Formerly the lords lieutenants were 
generals of the army, as well as the governors of the 
kingdom. Their interests in recommending to posts 
in the army, and the giving the commissions for 
them, brought the army into their dependance, and 
increased the profits of their secretaries. It was now 
suggested by lord Sunderland, that this was too 
much in one person : and therdfore he proposed, that 
tliere should be a general of the army, independent 
on the lord lieutenant, and who should be a check 
upon him : when there were but a few troops kept 
up there, it might be more reasonable to leave them 
in the lord lieutenant's hands : but now that an army 
was kept, it seemed too much to put that, as well as 
the civil administxation of the kingdom, into the 
power of one man. In this the earl of Sunderland's 
design was, to keep that kingdom in a dependance 
upon himself. And he told the king, that if he 
thou^t that was a good maxim for the government 602 
of Ireland, he ought to begin it when a creature of 
his own was sent thither, who had not such a right 
to dispute points of that kind with him, as ancient 
noblemen might pretend to. Lord Rochester was 
much mortified with this. He said, the chief gover- 
nor of Ireland could not be answerable for the peace 



em- 
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1684. of that kingdom, if the army was not in a depen- 
dance oii him. Yet little regard was had to all that 
he could object to this new method; for the king 
seemed to be the more pleased with it, because it af- 
flicted him so much. The first instance, in which 
the king intended to begin the immediate depen- 
dance of the Irish army on himself, was not so well 
chosen, as to make it generally acceptable : for it 
was, that col. Maccarty was to have a regiment 
there. He had a regiment in the French service 
for several years, and was called home upon that ap- 
pearance that we had put on of engaging with the 
allies in a war with France in the year 1678. The 
popish plot had kept the king from employing him 
for some years, in which the court was in some 
management with the nation. But now that being 
at an end, the king intended to employ him, npon 
this acceptable service he had done with relation to 
his nephew. The king spoke of it to lord Halifax : 
and he, as he told me, asked the king, if he thought 
that was to govern according to law. The king an- 
swered, he was not tied up by the laws of Ireland, 
as he was by the laws of England. Lord Halifax 
ojSered to argue that point with any person that as- 
serted it before him: he said, that -army was raised 
by a protestant parliament, to secure the protestant 
interest : and would the king give occasion to any 
to say, that where his hands were not bound up, he 
would shew all the favour he could to the papists ? 
The king answered, he did not trouble himself with 
what people said, or would say. Lord Halifax re- 
plied to this, that it was a just piece of greatness in 
the king not to niind what his enemies said; but 
he hoped he would never despise what his friends 
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said, especially when they seemed to have reason on i(584. 



their side :. and he wished the king would choose 
rather to make up Maccarty's losses for his service 
in pensions, and other favours, than in a way that 
would raise so much clamour and jealousy. In all 
this, lord Halifax only offered his advice to the king^ 
Upon the king^s beginning the^ discourse with him. 
Yet the king told it aU to Maccarty : who came and 
expostulated the matter with that lord. So he saw 
by that how little safe a man was, who spoke freely 603 
to the king, When he crossed the king's owii incli- 
nations. 

There was a great expectation in the court of suspicioiu 
IVance, that at this time the king would declare king's de- 
himself a papist. They did not keep the secret very .i^ a°^put[ 
carefiilly there : for the archbishop of Rheims had 
said to my self, that the king was as much theirs as 
his brother was, only he had not so much conscience. 
This I reported to lord Halifax to tell the king. 
Whether he did it or not, I know not. But it was 
written over at this time from Paris, that the king 
of France had s^d at his levee, or at table, that a 
great thing would quickly break out in England 
with relation to religion. The occasion of that was 
afterwards better known. One of our East-India 
ships had brought over one of the missionaries of 
Siam^ who was a man of a warm imagination, and 
who talked of his having converted and baptized 
many thousands in that kingdom. He was well re- 
ceived at court : and the king diverted himsdf with 
hearing him relate the adventures and other pas- 
sages of his travels. Upon this encouragement he 
desired a private audience; in which, in a very in- 
flamed speech, and with great vehemence, he pressed 

VOL. IL ^g 
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1684. the king to return into the bosom of the ehutdi. 



The king entertained this civilly/ and gBB^e him 
those answers, that he; not knowing the king's way, 
took them for such steps and indications, as made 
him conclude the thing was very near done : and 
upcmi that he writ to P. de la Chaise, that they 
would hear the news of the king's conversion v&ry 
quickly. The confessor carried the news to the 
king ; who, not doubting it, gave the general hint of 
that great turn, of which he was then full of hopes. 
That priest was directed by some to apply himself 
to lord Halifax, to try if he could convert him. Lord 
Halifax told me, he was so vain and so weak a man, 
that none could be converted by him, but such as 
were weary of their religion, and wanted only b {Mre^ 
tence to throw it off. LordHalifax putmany questions 
to him, to which he made sudi simple answers^ as 
fiimished that lord with many very lively sallies npM 
the conversioBs so much boasted of, as made by such 
men. Lord Halifax asked him, how it cam^ thail^ 
sinoe the king of Siaip was so &voiErable to t)i6v re- 
ligion, th^ had not converted him ? The missionary 
upon diat told him, that the king had said« he would 
not examine into the truth of all that they had teld 
604 him concerning Jesus Christ : he thought it was not 
reasonable to forsake the religion of his fathers^ nn* 
less he saw good grounds to justify the change : and* 
since they pretended that the author o€ their veligMm 
had left a power of workiiig miracles' with his folk* 
lowers^ he desired they would Bipfly that to himsetf : 
he had ar palsy both m his arm and in loS' leg :' and 
if they could deliver himi^poin thmti he pf0tBiaedrt9 
them he would change immediately .^ Upt» whieh thb 
missionary said, that the bishojpi; who wafii* the tead- ef 
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thit missioii, was bdd encnigh (assez hardi, W€^ the 1^84. 
priest's own words) to undertake it, A day was set tht 
it. And the bishop^ wiifa his pHest and some dthtri^, 
cmne to the king. And after some prayers, the king 
fold them, he Mt some heat and motion in hius a^' ; 
bat the pal^ was more rooted in his th^h : so he 
desired thfe bishop would go on, and finish thdt 
which was so happily begun. , The bishop thought 
he had ventured enotigh, and would Engage no fiit* 
their ; but told the king, that since their God had 
made orie step tirwards him, he must make the next 
to God, arid at least meet him half way. But the 
king was obstinate, and would have th^ miracfe 
finished, b^ibte lie would change. On tlie other 
hand the bishop stood his ground. And so the mat- 
ter went no fcirthbr. Upon which loM Haliftdc said, 
since ihe king was such an infidel, they ought to 
halve prafyed the palsy intd his arm aga&n, as Well 
is they prayed it otit : otherwise, here was a miracle 
lost on an otetiriate infidel : and if the palsy dad 
iminediateiy return^ into his ai*m, that would per- 
haps have given him a ftdl coriviction. This put the 
misstonaiy into somi^ cotifUsion. AtA lord Hatiflbc 
repeated it bdth to th6 Idng atfd' to the duke with tha^ 
air of contempt, that th^ duke was highly proVok^ 
by it-: and Aie pikkt a^ppeared' at cburt no m^. 

There was at this time a new scheme formed, that less. 
very probably would have for ever broken the king ^^^^ „{ 
and tfefe duk^' K But how it was laid was so £n*eat a s^vtm-^ 

^ ment. 

secret, that I could never penetrate into it. It was 
at lady Portsmouth's. BarriUon and lord Sun- 

*■ See Welwood's Menioira, p. 144. (t68') O. 

Gg2 
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1685. derland were the cliief managers of it Lord Gk)dol- 
^lin was also in it* The. duke of Monmouth came 
over secretlj. And though he did ,not see the king» 
^et he went back very well pleased with his journey. 
But he never told his reason to any that I know o£ 
Mr. May of the privy purse told me^ that he ifas 
told there was a design to break out, with which he 
himself would be well ]deased^: and when it was 
ripe, he was to be called on to come and manage 
605 the king's temper, which no man understood better 
than he did ; for he had been bred about the kii^ 
ever since he was a child : and by his post he was in 
the secret of all his amours ; but was contrary to his 
notions in every thing else, both with relation to po^ 
pery, to France, and to arbitrary government. Yet 
he was ^o true to the king in that lewd confidence in 
which he employed him, that the king had charged 
him never to press him in any thing so as to provoke 
him. By this means he kept all this while much at 
a distance ; for he would not enter iiito any discourse 
with the king on matters of state, till the king be- 
gan . with him.. And he told me, he knew by the 
king's way thuo^ were not yet quite ripe, nor he 
thoroughly fixed on the design. That with which 
they were to begin was, the sending the duke to 
Scotland. And it was generally believed, that if the 

y The bishop told me this vol. i. p. 736. But that the 

with maDy more particulars. S. king would have oonseoted to 

(It is stated, by the duke*s own set his brother aside from the 

historian, that ** lady Ports- succession, after ' his complete 

" mouth began to' entertun victory over the exdunooists 

some thoughts of sending his and opposers of his government, 

highness ' back to Scotland, is not to be believed; if we 

V and that, if the king had. .lived . consider the king's oondoct 4ar* 

" much longer, it is proba- ing those agitations, and the 

" ble she might have effected present sentiments of the ma- 

" it.*' L^e of King James IL . jority of the natioD.) 
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two brothers should be once parted, they would i685. 
never meet again. The king spoke to the duke 
concerning his going to Scotland : and he answered, 
that there was no occasion for it : upon which the 
king replied, that either the duke must go, or that 
he himself would go thither. 

The king was observed to be more than ordina- 
rily pensive. And his fondness to lady Portsmouth 
increased, and broke out in very indecent instances.' 
The grand prior of France, the duke of Vendome's 
breather, had made some applications to that lady, 
with which the king was highly offended. It was 
said, the king came in on a sudden, and saw that^ 
which provoked him : so he commanded him imme- 
diately to go out of England '. Yet after that, the 
king caressed her in the view of all people, which 
tie had never done on any occasion, or to any person 
formerly. The king was observed to be colder anH 
more reserved to the duke than ordinary. But 
what was under all this was still a deep secret. 
Lord HaUfax was let into no part of it. He stiU 
went on against lord Rochester. He complained in 
council, that there were many razures in the books 
of the treasury, and that several leaves were cut out 
6£ those books : and he moved the king to go to the 
tireasury chamber, that the bdoks might be laid be- 
fore him, and that he might judge of the matter 
xypon sight. So the king named die next Monday. 
And it was then expected, that the earl of Roches- 
ter would have been turned out of all, if not sent to- 

• * (Sir John Retesby in his Halifax and Rochester respect- 

. Memoirs, p. 92 and 95, men- ing the misapplication of forty . 

tions this intrigue, and in p. 86, thousand pounds of the heacth-, 

— 92 gives an account of the fol- money, and other mismanage* 

lowing - dispute between lords nients of the revenue*) 

GgS 
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108^. tfxe tayrfT. Aii4 a message ^^s seT^t ]to Mx. Mit^, 



then at )Viqdsor, to desire l|im jto cpme tp court 
606 that 4f^, which it was ^xpect^ would proire a cri- 
tical day. And it proved tQ be 9Q indeed, tbov^ 
ija a diflferent ip^ay. 
The king's ^U this wintcr the kinip looked bettier than he 
had 4pne for many yeairs. Ji^ had a humour m his 
leg, which looked like the beginning of the g^ut : 
so tha^ for some week^t he could not walk, as he 
used to do generally three or fowr hours a day jii 
. the par^ ; which he did commonly so fast, that a$ it 
y^a^ TffSlj an exerd^ig to himself, SQ it ww a troyUe 
tp all about him to hold up with hiip. In the state 
the king ^as in, bp not being ablp to walk^ spent 
much of his time in his laboratory, and was running 
a pirocess for the ^ng of mercury* Qn the first of 
February, being a Sunday, he eat little all day, and 
cfin^e to lady Portsmputh at night, and called for a 
porringeq* Qf spooQ ipeat. It ^as made too strong 
for }m stofnftch* 6q he eat little of it : and he had 
dp unquiet night. In the morning, one Dr. King, a 
pbysiciAii, apd a chymis^, came, as he had been or- 
4eced, to wait op hipi. AU the.king'9 diseourse to 
Ijipi was so broken, that he qould not understand 
what h^ m^ant. Apd the docitor concluded he wv, 
under spnie great disorder, ^ther in his mind or m 

his body. The dopfor ai»azed at this, went out; 
an^ meeting with lord Peterborough, he said, the 
king was in ^ strapge hpipopr, for he did ppt ppeak 

ope Fprd of $ep8e. Lqrd Peterborough desiised he. 

would go in again to the bedchamber, which he did. 
Aud he was scarce come in, when the king, who 
seemed all the while to be in great confusion, feD 
down all of a sudden in a fit like an apoplexy : he 
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lodktd black, and his ey^s tamed in Ins head. The i6s5. 
physician, who had been fi5nneriy an eminent suis 
geon, said, it was impossible to sare the king's life, 
if one minute was lost : he would rather venture on 
the rigour of the law, than leave the king to perish. 
And so he let him blood. The king came out of 
that fit: and the physicians approved what Dr. 
King had done : upon which the privy council or* 
dered him a thousand pound, which yet was never 
paid him. Though the king came out of that fit, 
yet the effects of it hung still upon him, so that he 
was much oppressed. And the physicians did very 
much apprehend the return of another fit, and that 
it would carry him ofi*: so they looked on him as a 
dead man. The bishop of London spoke a little to 
him, to dispose him to prepare for whatever might 
be before him ; to which the king answered not a 
word. But that was imputed partly to the bishop^s 
cold way of speaking, and partly to the ill opinion 
they had of him at court, as too busy in opposition 607 
to popery. Sancroft made a very weighty exhorta- 
tion to him ; in which he used a good degree of free- 
dom, ^hich he said was. neces3arj, since he was go* 
kig to be judged by one who was no respecter of 
persons. To him the king made no answer neither ; 
nor yet to Ken, though the most in favour with him 
of all the bishops. Some imputed this to an insen- 
sibility ; of which too visible an instance appeared^ 
since lady Portsmouth sat in the bed taking care of 
him as a wife of a husband \ Others guessed truer, 

* (This ill agrees with lady for the reconciltation of the dy- 

Port8niouth*8 wdrds to the mg king to the Romish church ; 

French ambassador, when she ^' I cannot with deeendy (she 

pressed him to devise means *' says) enter the room, he- 

G g 4 
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1685. that it would appear he was of another religioii. 

On Thursday a second fit returned ; and then the 

physicians told the duke, that the king was not like 

to live a day to an end. 

Here. The duke immediately ordered Hudleston, the 

ceiTed the *^ 

«ci»nent. priest that ba4 a great hand in saving the king at 
^^ Worcester fight, (for which he was excepted out of 
^- aU severe acts that were made against priests,) to be 
brought to the lodgings under the bedchamber. And 
when he was told what was to be done, he was in 
great confusion, for he had no hostie about him. 
But he went to another priest, that lived in the 
court, who gave him the pix with an hostie in it. 
But that poor priest was so frighted, that he run 
out of Whitehall in such haste that he struck against 
a post, and seemed to be in a fit of madness with 
fear^. As soon as Hudleston had prepared every 
thing that was necessary, the duke whispered the 
king in the e^r. Upon that the king ordered that 



" sides that the queen is al- 
•* most constantly there." See 
Biirillon's letter to the ]drig 
of France, in the Appendix to 
Dalrymple*s Memoirs^ vol. i. p. 
95. There exists also the tes- 
tiipony of Bruce, earl of Ails- 
bury, who was in attendance 
on liie king at that time, op- 
posed to the correctness of this 
assertion of bishop Burnet, that 
lady Portsmouth was generally 
i^th the king. It is in an ex- 
tract from tibe earl's letter to 
Mr. Leigh of Adlestrop, pub- 
lished in the 27th volume of 
the. £^ropean Magazine, p. 2a. 
where his lordshig says, ''My. 
good king and ipaster falling 
upon me in his fit, I ordered 
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^* him to be blooded, and then I 
" went to fetch the duke of 
** York, apd wl>en we came, to 
'* the bed-side, we. found the 
^' queen there, and the imposter 
^* says it was the duchess of 
** Portsmouth." See also note 
below, at p. 608. From king 
James*8 account of his brother's 
deatli, it $^ppears that he spoke 
naost tenderly to the queen in 
his last moments. See Life of 
Jan^es the Second, vol. i. p, 

749-) 
^ (Higgons, in his Remaiks 

on this Hist. p. 280, relates 

that the host, which was given 

to the king at this time, was 

fetqh^ from the chapel ^t S01 

nierset house.) 
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all who wete in tihe bedcluiiKil>ar aboutd withdraw, 1685. 



except the earls of Bath and Feversbam^ : asad the 
door was double locked. Tlie company was kept 
out half an hour : only Iprd Feversham (^ned the 
door once, and called fw a glass of water. Cardinal 
Howard told me at Rome, that Hudleston, accord- 
ing to the relation that he Bent thither, made the 
king go through some acts of contrition, and, after 
such a confession as he could then make, he gave 
him absolution and the other sacraments. The 
hostie stuck in his throat : and that was the occa- 
sion of calling for a glass of water. He also gave 
him extreme unction. AU must have been per*, 
formed very superficially, since it was so soon ended. 
But the king seemed to be at great ease upon it. 
It was given out, that the king said to Hudleston, 
that he had saved him twice, first his body, and now 
his soul ; and that he asked him, if he would have- 
him declare himself to be of their church. But it> 
seems he was prepared for this, and so diverted the 
king from it ; and said, he took it upon him to sa-> 
tisfy the world in that particular. But though by 
th^ principles of all religions whatsoever, he ought 
tp have obliged him to make open profession of his 608 
religion, yet, it seems, the consequences of that were 
apprehended; for without doubt that poor priest 
acted by the directions that were ^ven him. The 
company was suffiered to come in. And the king- 

<^ (" The king commanded vol.ii. p. 391. Macphersonsays, 

" all to retire out of the room, from a MS. in his possession, ^ 

*• telling them, that he had that the persons present besides 

** somediing to communicate the duke were the eatl of Bath, 

•* to his brother." Aprice a and Trevanivon a captain in 

Romish priest's letter, published the guards. Hist, of Great 

in Harris's Lifp of Charles II. Britain, vol. I p. 421.) 
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1685. we&t through th€ agomm of dea4li with a eafan and 
" a oonstancy, that amazed all who were about hkn, 
and knew how he had lived. This made some con- 
clude, that he had made a will, and that his qmet 
was the effect of that. Ken applied himself much 
to the awaking the king's conscience. He spoke 
with a great elevation, both of thought and expres- 
sion, like a man inspired, as those who were present 
told me. He resumed the matter often, and pro- 
nounced many short ejaculations and prayers, which 
affected all that were present, except him that was 
the most concerned, who seemed to take no notice 
of him, and made no answers to him. He pressed 
the king six or seven times to receive the sacra- 
ment. But 'the king always declined it, saying he 
was very weak. A table with the elements upon it 
ready to be consecrated was brought into the rocmi ; 
which occasioned a report to be then spread about, 
that he had received it. Ken pressed him to de- 
clare that he desired it, and that he died in the com- 
munion of the church of England. To that he an- 
swered nothing. Ken asked him if he desired abso- 
lution of his sins. It seems the king, if he then 
thought any thing at all, thought that would do him 
no hurt. So Ken pronounced it over him : for which 
he was blamed, smce the king expressed no sense or 
sorrow for his past life, nor any purpose of amend- 
ment. It was thought to be a prostitution of the 
peace of the church, to give it to one, who, after a 
life led as the king's had been, seemed to hardep 
himself against eyery thing that could be said to 
him ^. Ken was also censured for another piece of 

^ (The account given by king ** day he grew so much worse, 
James is this : ** On the fourth *^ that all those hopes vanished. 
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indecency: he presented the duke of Bicbinoiid, 
lady Portsmouth's son, to be blessed by the king ^. 
Upon this, some that were in the room cried onl^ 
the king was thedr common &ther. And upon that 
all kneeled down for his blessing, which he gave 
them. The king suffered much inwardly, and said, 
he was burnt up within ; of which he complained 
dten, but with great decency. He said once, he 
hoped he should dimb up to heaven's gates; whidi 
was the only word savouring of religion that hsi was 
heard to speak ^. 

He gathered all his strength to speak his last 
words to the duke, to which every one hearkene4 
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and the doctors declared theyj 
absolutely despaired of his 
life, which made it high time 
to think of preparing for the 
other world ; accordingly two 
bishops came to do their 
function, who, reading the 
prayers appointed in the com- 
mon prayer book on that oc- 
casion, when th^ f-AQie to 
the place where usually they 
exhort the sick person to 
m^ke a copfessigci of his sin9« 
the bishop of Bath and Wells, 
who was one of them, adver- 
tised him, it was not of obli- 
gation ; so after a short ex- 
hortation asked him if he 
was sorry for his sins ? which, 
the king saying he was, die 
bishop pronounced absolu- 
tion ; and then asked him if 
he pleased to receive the sa- 
crament } To which he made 
no reply; and being pressed 
by the bishop several times, 
gave no otb^r answer than 
that it was time enough, or 
that he woidd think of it.'* 
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He goes on to say, that 
Charles after this consented 
that a priest should be sent for. 
See the Life of King James II. 
vol. i. p. 746.) 
« (*• When the duchess of 
Portsn^uth herself came into 
the room, the bishop pre- 
" vailed with his majesty to 
** have h^r rempved^ an^ took 
that occasion of representing 
the injury and injustice done 
*< tQ his queen so efl^tually» 
'* that the king was induced to 
*' send for her, and asking par- 
'f don, had the satis&ction of 
" her foigiveness before he 
7 died.*' Account of bishop 
Ken's Life by a relation, p. 12.) 
^ (From kine James's ac-^ 
count before cited, it appean^ 
that he shewed great contrition 
'* for t|ie sins of his past li^ 
" and particularly for having 
differred his covi'j^ersion $6 
long" before he received the 
sacrament from Huddleaton's 
hands, after which the com- 
pany was called in.) 
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168^. with great attention. He expressed his kindness to 
' ' him, and that he now delirered all over to him with 
609 great joy. He reGommended lady Portsmouth over 
and over again to him. He said, he had always 
loved her, and he loved her now to the last ; and 
besought the duke, in as melting words as he could 
fietch out, to be very kind to her and to her son. 
He reoomm^ided his other children to him: and 
coDcluded, Let not poor Nelly starve ; diat was Mrs. 
Gwyn. But he said nothing of the qu^en, nor any 
one word of his people, or of his servants : iiot did 
he speak one word of religion, or concerning the 
payment of his debts, though he left behind him 
about 90,000 guineas, which he had gathered, either 
out of the privy purse, or out of the money which 
was sent him fiom France, or by other methods, and 
which he had kept so secretly, that no person what- 
soever knew any thing of it K 
His deiith. He continued in the agony till Friday at eleven 
o'clock, being the sixth of February 168^ ; and then 
died in the fifty-fourth year of his age, aft^ he had 
reigned, if we reckon from his father's death, thirty- 
six years, and eight days ; or, if we reckon from his 
restoration, twenty-four years, eight months, and 
nine days. There were many very apparent suspi- 
cions of his being poisoned : for though the first ac- 
cess looked like an apoplexy, yet it was plain in the 
progress of it that it was no apoplexy. When his 
body was opened, the physicians who viewed it 
w»*e, as it were, led by those who might suspect 
the tinith to look upon the parts that were certainly 

8 I heard Will. ChiffeDs, who WiDchester» which he was very 
was his closet keeper, say that foDd of at that time. D. 
it was kept for his buildings at 
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sound. But both Lower and Needham, two famous lOes. 
physicians, told me, they plainly discerned two or 
three blue spots on the outside of the stomach; 
Needham called twice to hare it opened : but the 
surgeons seemed not • to hear him. And when he • 
moved it the second time, he, as he told me, heard. 
Lower say to one that stood next him, Needham 
will undo us, calling thus to have the stomach' 
opened, for he may see they will not do it. They 
were diverted to look to somewhat else : and « when 
they returned to lock upon the stomach, it was car* 
ried away : so that it was never viewed. Le Fevre, 
a French physician, told me, he saw- a blac^e88» in 
the shoulder : upon which he made an incision, axid 
saw it was all mortified. Short, another physician^ 
who was a papist, but after a form of his own, did 
very much suspect foul dealing ^ : and he had talked 
more fredy of it, than any of the protestants durst 
do at that time. But he was not long after takeil 
suddenly ill, upon a large draught of wormwood 
wine which he had drunk in the house of a popish 
patient, that lived near the tower, who had sent for 
him, of whidi he died. And, as he said to Lower, 
Millington, and some other physicians, he believed 
that he himself was poiscmed for his havii^ spoken 
so freely of the king's deaths . The king's body 610 
was indecently neglected. Smne parts of his in* 



^ One physician told me this 
from Short himsdf. S. 

* (This account is confirmed 
by Sheffield duke of Bucking- 
hamshire, in his Character of 
Charles 11. where he observe, 
that the most knowing and 
most desendng of all his pl^i- 



cians did not only believe him 
poisoned, but thought himself 
so too not long after, for having 
declared his opinion a little tob 
boldly. Duke of Buckingham's 
Works, vol. ii. p. 65. . See also 
Welwood's Memoirs, p. 145.) 
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106$;. wards, and some fiiec^ of the fiit, #effe left in the 
water in whidb tihej^ **e wdihed: liU which H^ere 
SO' ettedeasity l<teked after, that' the^ wateif. ben!^ 
potired' out at a scullery hole that Went to a drain, 
in the mouth of which a grate lay, these were seen 
lying on the grate mairjr days after. His fttneral 
was very mean. He did not Ke in state : no mourn- 
ings were ^ven : and the expcaftce of it was not 
equal to wh&t an ordinary nobleman's funeral will 
rise to. Many upon this said; tiiat he deserved bet- 
ter from his brother, than to h€ thus ui^ratefuUy 
treated in ceremonies that are public, and that make 
an impressidA on those who s^ them, and Who Will 
iMke serere' observations and inferences upon such 
oimssionii^. But since I have mentioned the suspi- 
ctohs of pdisoin as the cause of his death, I must 
aidd^ that I never heard any lAy those suspicions on 
his brother. But his dyii^ so ci^icltUy, ad it were 
in the minute hi which he seenied to begitf a tunr 
cff affairs, made it to be generally the moti^ bdieved, 
and that the papists Irid done it, either by the 
means of some of lady Portsmouth's servants, or,- as 
some fancied^ by poisoifed snuff ; for iSo ml^y of thfe 
simdl veins of the In-ain were burst, that the bnSn 
was' in great disbrdelr, aaad no jud^ent ^ouM b6 
mide' conceniing it. To this I shAll iftld a vc9py sur- 
prising story ^, that I had in Novonbiar 1709) fr^(»n 
Mr. Henly of Hampshire. He told me, that when 
the duchess' of Portsmouth came over to England in 
thef jia^te^, he h^^trd, that she had talked as if 
king Charles had been poisoned ; which he desiring 
to htifve' fronof her owrif mbuth, she gate him tln^ ao^ 

^ N. Br. Tlus i^ added t6 tlie original in a lodse sheet. (Note 
by the original editors.) 
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oouct cuf k« She wtf9 always fte$amg tiife kliig to 
mdce both himself aild his peofie easy, «id to ooiofe 
to a fiiU agreement with hid padiUBieilt : and he 
was come to a final rescAution of sending away hiir 
l^otheF, and of caKing a parliament-; wMoh waa to 
be executed the next day alter he fell into tibilt fit 
of which he died. $he was put t^n the s^czet^ and 
^ipdke of it to no pel^n alive^ but to her conusor : 
but the confessor, she bdievedi toM it to somH' ^ho, 
seeing wlmt was to fi>llow, took that wfdted coun^ 
to prevent it. Haying this* firom so woHhy ^ a ^o 
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* This worthy person was a 
ph>fe8sed atheist, a zealous re* 
publican, and a mos% obsequi- 
ouft follower of the «8fl of Sim- 
derland in all his notions as 
well aft vices. The character 
of thei lady was weU knorwln, 
wh6 iiHght think it proper to 
publish Bomethii^ she tiboii^t 
winild' be agl'eeable in order to 
oltoin the ends she came over 
foT) whieh aft that tatne was iin<* 
denfeood not to be.mufeh ftrr 
the .advantage' of ihe nation : 
therefiH«:wa»: 8o«i deafXBUbchsd 
(aeat .away);, by the..procure^^ 
msae of her -«>ld fri«E^ the 
dairl of Sjohdet Und; D.'. I Won- 
del" Mr^ HMily oev^r.told xd^ 
tikh tidry. Si Father of the 
pmient. (r;jfS9) ford keepl»$ 
l^e Mfl a- person of.collnder't 
ajbte ii^oft aM. .fortuile,. oi 

SM ptrls. aed. geniuar, antf 
ed: nmch with the besfe' men: 
df thiit sort. He wus deemed 
acman K^heaoMr, and very farm 
to his pidneif^ies and party. 
Genh dadicated' his famous 
pa^m- called Ihe' Dispen^iry .to 
Ikim, and it wiaahe who moved' 
in the house of commons for 



the address to the queen to 
promote Hoadly (now bishop 
of Winton) to some 'dignity in 
the church, on aci^onnt of his 
writings in defence of fiberty 
and the protectant religion. It* 
was done at the time of the 
impeachment of SacheVerel. O. 
I have heard thb liate duke of 
RMimond say, that his grand^ 
mothei^ the duchess of Portr^' 
mouth has 8aad< the ^kme thing 
to Mm, bill there seem (eitlher 
setms or seemled )■ no. fornndation 
&fl*it. H. (Earl of Hardivieke.) 
(Mrl Fox, in his History of the 
rdgn of James the Second, has 
tlul folibwing passage : *^ Hia 
'^ death was by many suppoaed 
*^ to ha^e been the efi^^ of 
*' poison ; but although thet^ 
'* IS- reason to belieVe thkttbis' 
suspicion was harboured" by 
persons very near to hiih, 
and among othen^ by the 
*' duchesft of Portsmoutihj it ap- 
'^ pears upon the whole to^rest 
'* upon very slender fouuda- 
'' tionsJ* p. 67. wheie this note 
is' snbjeined* by kwd- Holland 
his nephew; l^MV. Fox had 
<< this repoct from' the tumMf 
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1685. son, as I have set it down without addmg the teftSt 
drcamstance to it, I thought it too important not 
to be mentioned in this history. . It discovers both 
the knavery of confessors, and the practices of pa^ 
pists, so evidently, that there is no need of making 
any fiirther reflections on it. 
611 Thus Kved and died king Charles the second. He 
was the greatest instance in history of the various 
revolutions of which any one man seemed capable. 
He was bred • up, the first twelve years of his life, 
with the splendor that became the heir of so great 



His cba- 
acter. 



\ 



" of his mother^ great-grand- 
** daughter to the duchess of 
^* Portsmouth.*' That a suspi- 
cion therefore was actually ex- 
pressed by this lady» is con- 
firmed by the testimony of Mr. 
Fox, and now by the earl of 
Hardwicke, in his note on the 
bishop's work; and the con- 
trary notion of her not having 
done so by no means esta- 
blished by the extract from lord 
Lansdown's woiks^ brought 
forward by Mr. Rose in the 
Appendix to his Observations 
on Mr. Fox's historical work, 
p. Iviti. ** His lordship (bi« 
shop Burnet) had it from 
Mr. Henley» who had it from 
** the duchess of Portsmouth, 
" that kin^ Charles the second 
" was poisoned. It was my 
" fortune to be residing in 
Paris when this faffitory was 
published. Such a parti- 
** cular was too remaricable 
'* not to raiise my curio»ty : 
*^ the duchess was then at 
" Paris : I employed a person 
^** who had the* honour to be in- 
*' timate with her grace, to in- 
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" quire from her own mouth 
into the truth of this pas« 
sage: her reply was this: 
" *That she recollected no aic- 
'* quaintance with Mr. Henley, 
** but she remembered wdi 
^* doctor Burnet and bis cha- 
** racter :' '* vtr. that the king 
and the duke, and the whole 
court, had no opinion of hk 
veracity : where it is to be re- 
marked, that the duchess does 
not declare her own opinion on 
the subject in her ansvira* to 
the inquiry. Besides, as it is 
well obiserved by serjeant Hey- 
wood, in his Vindication ' df 
Mr. Fox, Appendix, p. i. tUe 
temper of mind in which the 
duchess received this inquiry, 
naturally leads to a suspiciott, 
that she was displeased at Mr. 
Henley for having betrayed her 
confidence, especially as it is 
probable, that she was satisfied 
in: her own mind of the truth 
of the fact she had been reprcf- 
sented to have related. See 
also Harris's liife of Charles 
n. vol; ii. p. 380.) 
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a crown* After that he .passied through eighteen- iGss. 



years in great inequalities, unbap|>7 in the war, in hu charac- 
the V)8s of ids father, and of the crown of England. **'^* 
Scotland did not oply receive hun^ though upon 
terms hard of digestion, but made an attempt upon 
England for him, though a feeHe one. He lost the 
battle of Worcester with too much indiflference : and 
then he shewed more care c^ his person than be* 
came one who had so much at stake"™. He wan- 
dered about {England for ten weeks after that, hid- 
ing from place to place. . But, under all the appre- 
hei^sions he had then upon him, he shewed a temper 
so careless, and so much turned to levity, that he 
was then diverting himself with little household 
sports, in as unconcerned a manner as if he had 
made no loss, and had been in no danger at all". He 
got at last out of England. But he had been obliged 
to so many, who had been faithftil to him, and care- x 
ful of him, that he seemed afterwards to resolve to 
make an equal return to them all : and finding it 

m (<«if he means too much more care of his person than be- 

'^ care of his person in the ac- came him, is to be reconciled to 

'* tion> the reflection is false, a thoughtless unconcemedness 

** and if in the flight, stupid., in the utmost danger^ I am at 

''The behaviour of the young a loss to find out; but there 

**king, on this occasion, was are so many contradictions and 

** so distinguished, as to extort . inconsistencies in this elaborate 

" the praise of an enemy not malicious character of king * 

'* orer generous. He led on Charles the second, that whoever 

'' his foot in person, and made reads it^ will soon find there is 

" no small impressfon on Crom- more of a disappointed church- 

** .well's firmest battalions. On man*s revenge, than truth, in the 

'Vthis occasion he had no less whole composition. That the 

than two, if not three horses king had many faults and infir* 
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'* killed under him." Higg<ms*8 mities, is true, and who is with- 

Rpmarks an this Hkt. p. 28^.) . out? But that he had many 

" This might admit a more great perfections and good qua* 

favourable turn. S. Where does lities, is as true. D. 
this appear ? O. How shewing 

. VOL. II. H h 
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\6^5i not easy to rewiord them aH at they Reserved, he 



forgot theib all alike. Most princes seem to have 
this pretty deep in them ; and to think that they 
oQght never to remember past services, but that 
their acceptance of tl^m is a fidl reward. He, of 
all in our age, exerted this piece of prerogative in 
the amplest manner : for he never seemed to charge 
hit memory, or to trouUe his thoughts, with the 
sense of any of the services that had been do^ him. 
While he was abroad at Paris, Colen^ or Brussels, 
he never seemed to lay any thing to heart. He pur« 
sued all his diversions and' irregular pleasures in a 
free career ; and seemed to be as serene under the 
loss of a crown, as the greatest philosopher could 
have been^ Nor did he willingly hearken to any of' 
those prefects, vidth which he oftien complained that 
his chancellor persecuted him. That in which he 
seemed most concerned was, to find money for sup- 
porting his expense. And it was often said, that, if 
Cromwell would have compounded the matter, and 
have given him a good round pension, that he might 
have been induced to resign his title to him. Dur- 
ing his exile, he delivered himself so entirely tcf his 
pleasures, that he became incapable of application. 
He spent little of his time in reading or study, and 
yet less in thinking. And, in the state his affairs 
were then in, he accustomed himselP to say to every 
612 person, and upon all occasions, that which he thought 
would please most : so that words or promises went 
very easily from him. And he had so ill an opinion 
of mankind, that he thought the great art of living 
and governing was, to manage all things and all par- 
sons with a depth of craft and dissimulation. And 
in that few men in the world could put on the ap- 
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pearances of sincerity better tjian he could : under i^85. 
which so much artifice was usually hid, that in con- 
clusion he could decrive none, for all were become 
mistrustful of him. He had great vices, but scarce 
any virtues to correct them : he had in him some 
vices that were less hurtful, which corrected his 
more hurtful ones. He was during the active part 
of Hfe given up to sloth and lewdness to such a de- 
gree, that he hated business, and could not bear the 
engaging in any thing that gave him much trouble, 
or put him under any constraint. And, though he 
desired to become absolute, and to overturn both our 
religion and our laws, yet he would neither run the 
risk, nor give himself the trouble, which so great a 
design required. He had an appearance of gentle- 
ness in his outward deportment : but he seemed to 
have no bowels nor tenderness in his nature: and in 
the end of his life he became crueL He was apt to 
forgive all crimes, even blood itself: yet he never 
forgave any thing that was done against himself, 
after his first and general act of indemnity, which 
was to be reckoned as done rather upon maxims of 
state than inclinations of mercy. He delivered him- 
self up to a most enormous course of vice, without 
Any sort of restraint, even from the consideration of 
tlie nearest relations**: the most studied extrava- 
gancies that way seemed, to the very last, to be much 
delighted in and pursued by him. He had the art 
of making all people grow fond of him at first, by a 
softness in his whole way of conversation, as he was 
certainly the best bred man of the age. But when it 

® Alluding to what was said Orleans, at Dover, p. 301. O. 
of some gsJlantries, when he (But see a note on that place.) 
met his sister, the duchess of 
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1 685. appeared how little could be built- on his promise, they 
were cured of the fondness that he was apt to raise 
in them. When he saw young men of quality, who 
had something more than ordinary in them, he drew 
them .aboilt him, and set himself to corrupt them 
both in religion and morality; in which he -proved 
so unhappily successftil, that he left England much 
changed at his death from what he had found it at 
his restoration. He loved to talk over all the stories 
of his life to every new man that came about him. 
His stay in Scotland, and the share he had in the 
war of Paris, in carrying messages from the one side 
to the other, were his common topics. He went 
over these in a very graceful manner ; but so often, 
613 and so copiously, that all those who had been long, 
accustomed to them grew weary of them : and when 
he entered on those stories they usually withdrew : 
so that he often began them in a full audience, and 
before he had done, there were not above four or five 
left about him : which drew a severe jest from Wil- 
mot, earl of Rochester. He said, he wondered to 
see a man have so good a memory as to repeat the 
same story without losing the least circumstance, 
and. yet not remember that he had told it to the 
same persons the very day before. This made him 
fond of strangers ; for they hearkened to all his often 
repeated stories, and went away as in a rapture at 
such an uncommon condescension in a king. 

His person and temper, his vices as well as his 
fortunes, resemble the character that we have given 
us of Tiberius so much, that it were easy to draw 
the parallel between them** . Tiberius's banishment, 

P Malicious, and in many circumstances false. S. 
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and his coming afterwards to reign, makes thexcom- 
parison in that respect come pretty near. His hat- 
ing of business, and his love of pleasures ; his raising 
of favourites, and trusting them entirely ; and his 
pulling them down, and hating them excessively ; 
his art of covering deep designs, particularly of re- 
venge, with an appearance of softness, brings them 
so near a likeness, that I did not wonder much to 
observe the resemblance of their face and person. 
At Rome I saw one of the last statues made for 
Tiberius, after he had lost his teeth. But, bating 
the alteration which that made, it was so like king 
Charles, that prince Borghese, and signior Dominico, 
to whom it belonged, did agree with me in thinking 
that it looked like a statue made for hin> ^. 

Few things ever went near his heart. The duke 
of Glocester's death seemed to touch him much. 
But those who knew him best thought it was, be- 
cause he had lost him by whom only he could have 
balanced the surviving brother, whom he hated, and 
yet embroiled all his affairs to preserve the succes- 
sion to him. 

His ill conduct in the first Dutch war, and those 
terrible calamities of the plague and fire of London, 
with that loss and reproach which he suffered by 
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<} (Sheffield duke of Bucks, 
who was brought up in his 
court, says of the king, that he 
wa6 an illustrious exception to 
all the common rules of physi- 
ognomy; for with a most sa- 
turnine harsh sort of counte- 
nance, he was both of a merry 
and merciful disposition . Works, 
vol. ii. p. 64. See also Welwood's 
Memoirs, p. 149. And although 
Mr. Fox thinks the bishop per- 



fectly justifiable in refusing to 
Charles the praise of clemency 
and forgiveness^ yet he sup- 
poses that the propriety of Bur- 
net's comparison between him 
and Tiberius was never felt by 
any one but its author. Hist, of 
the early Part of the Reign of 
James II. p. 68, 69. See also 
Hume, at the conclusion of hia 
Reign of Charles II.) 
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i6B5. the insult at Chatham, made aB people conclude 
""■"■"^ there was a curse upon his government. His throw- 
ing the public hatred at that time upon lord Qaren* 
don was both unjust and ungrateful. And when his 
people had brought him out of all his difficulties 
upon his entering into the trijde alliance, his selling 
that to France, and his entering on the second 
Dutch war with as little colour as he had for the 
first; his beginning it with the attempt on the 
614 Dutch Smyrna fleet; the shutting up the exchequer ; 
and his declaration for toleration, which was a step 
for the introduction of popery ; make such a chain 
of black actions, flowing from blacker designs, that 
it amazed those who had known all this, to see with 
what impudent strains of flattery addresses were 
penned during his life, and yet more grossly after 
his death. His contributing so much to the raising 
the greatness of France, chiefly at sea, was such an 
error, that it could not flow from want of thought, 
or of true sense. Rouvigny told me, he desired that 
all the methods the French took in the increase and 
conduct of their naval force might be sent him. 
And, he said, he seemed to study them with con- 
cern and zeal. He shewed what errors they com- 
mitted, and how they ought to be corrected, as if 
he had been a viceroy to France, rather than a king 
that ought to have watched over and prevented the 
progress they made, as the greatest of all the mis- 
chiefs that could happen to him or to his people. 
They that judged the most favourably of thi?, 
thought it was done out of revenge to the Dutch, 
that, with the assistance of so great a fleet as 
France could join to his own, he might be able to 
destroy them. But others put a worse construction 
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Ofi it ; imd thought, that seeing be could nat^qttite 168$;, 
iMster or deceive his 4subject8 by his own strength " 
a|id n^Miageaient, lie w»s willing to l]ielp fbrwarii 
the greatness of the French at sea, 4^at by their as-^ 
sirtanc^ -he might more certainly subdue his own 
people; according to wtett was j^eneratty believi^ 
to hare feiUep from lord Clifford^ that, tf the jdng 
mMt be in a ilependaiice, it was better to pay it to 
a great and generous Jdng, tlmn to five hundred of 
^g owB insc^ent subjects^ 

No part of his character looked wickeder, as well 
as igmaner, than that he, all the while that he was 
professing to be of the cfaurdi of England, exj»*ess<- 
ing both zeal and affection to it, was yet secretly 
reconciled to the cfauf ch of Rome : thi», mocking 
God and deceiving the world with so gross a preva* 
rication. And his not having the honesty or cou-^ 
rage ^io own it at the last : his not shewii^ any sign 
ef the least remorse for his. ill led life,^ or any ten-^ 
Aemess either £or his subjects in general, or for the 
queen and Ms servants : and his recraimending only 
his mistresses and their children to his brother^s 
eare, would have been a strange conclusion to any 
oth^'s life, but was well enough suited to all the 
other parts of his. 

The two papers found in his stronr box concern* 
ing religionfTd afterwards pubUsh^ by his bro- 
ther, looked like study and, reasoning. Tennison 
told me, he saw the original in Pepy's hand« to 
whom king James trusted them for some time. 
They were interlined in several places. And the 615^ 
interlinings seemed to be writ in a hand different 
from that in which the papers were writ. But he 
was not so well acquainted with the king's hand, as 
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to make aiiy judgment in the matter, whether: th^ 
'were writ hj him or not. All that knew him, when 
they read them» did without any sort of doubting 
conclude, that he never composed them: for he ne- 
ver read the Scriptures, nor laid things together, 
further than to turn them to a jest, or for somei 
lively expression. Theise papers wete probaUy writ 
either by lord Bristol^ or by krd Aubigny, who 
knew the secret of his religion, and gave him those 
papers, as abstracts- of some discourse they had 
with him on those heads, to keep him fixed to 
them. And it is very probable that they, aj^re* 
hending their danger if any such papers had been 
fbund about him writ in their hand, might prevml 
with him to copy them but himself, though his laad- 
ness that way made it certainly no easy thing to 
faring him to give himiself so much trouble. He 
had talked over a great part of them to my self: so 
that, as soon as I saw than, I remembered his e^- 
j^essionS) and perceived that he had made himself 
master of the argument, as far as those papers could 
carry him. But the publishing tliem shewed a 
want of judgment, or of regard to his memory, in 
those who did it : for the greaiest: kindness that 
could be shewn to his memory would have been, to 
let both his papers and himself be forgotten '. 



'' (." The papers found by his 
" brother in his strong box, 
'* and which that misguided 
'* prince published soon after, 
*^ furnish no evidence of a 
** change in his faith. They 
" were not of his hand writing. 
" They were known to have 
** been delivered to him at the 



** instance of some Roman ca- 
** tholics by a lord Blessington, 
'' whoy as an object of ridicule, 
** had access to his person from 
his being the author of a fool- 
ish play. He had produced 
*' the papers frequently to some 
•* of his courtiers, to excite 
" laughter^ by exposing witk 
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Which I should certainly have done, if I had not 
thought that the laying open of what I knew con- 
cerning him and his affairs might be of some use to 
posterity. And therefore, how ungrateful soever 
this labour has proved to my self, and how unac- 
cq)table soever it may be to some, who are either 
obliged to remember him gratefully, or by the en- 
gagement of parties and interests are under other 
Masses, yet I have gone through all that I knew re- 
lating to his life and reign with that regard to truth, 
and what I think may be instructive to mankind, 
which became an impartial writer of history, and 
one who believes that he must give an account to 
God of what he writes, as well as of what he says 
and does ^. 
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poignant satire and wit the 
absurd positions which they 

•* contained. The duke of York 
was no stranger to this cir- 
cumstance, yet he conveyed to 

** the world the papers, as con- 
taining the sentiments of the 
king upon the subject of reli- 
gion. He had certainly ex- 
pressed frequently to th^ duke 

** his predilection for the Rom- 

•* ish faith." Macpherson in his 
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Hut. of Great Britain^ vol. i. 
p. 422. citing MS. Anecdotes 
in his possession.) 

* He was certainly a very bad 
prince, but not to the degree 
described in this character, 
which is poorly drawn, and 
mingled with malice very un- 
worthy an historian, and the 
style abominable, as in the 
whole history, and the observa- 
tions trite and vulgar. S. 
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